





4 customer 
or coal... 


... Provides a $50,144,000 market for 
coal mining materials and supplies. * 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES used 89,543,867 tons of coal in 
1947. This makes them an indirect but important source 
of business for the manufacturers of materials and sup- 
plies used in the coal mining industry. 


It is estimated that the annual coal requirements of 
electric utilities will reach 94.7 million tons in 1948 and 
by 1950 will have passed the hundred million ton mark. 
In 1951, at the expected rate of growth, it will reach 
106.5 million tons. 


In modern steam-power plants, 0.8 to 1 pound of coal 
is required to generate one kilowatt-hour of electricity. 
In 1947, an estimated 220 billion kilowatt-hours of the 
present 305 billion kilowatt-hours capacity of the coun- 
try were generated in steam plants. Coal consumed by 
electric utilities was 89.5 million tons in 1947, up 24% 
over 1946. 


The Edison Electric Institute recently announced that 
the privately owned, business managed electric power 
companies are committed to a five year construction 
program that will add 15 million kilowatt-hours. About 
90% of these facilities will be steam plants, fueled prin- 
cipally with coal the most economical of various 


sources of power. 


This growing need for coal is one instance out of many 
that foreshadow new sales opportunities for coal mining 
and preparation equipment, materials and supplies. 
Now is the time to plan your sales and advertising pro- 
grams, product by product, to obtain your share of this 
market. 


If you would like to know more about the coal industry’s 
requirements for your product or products, write to 
Coat AGE today for market information. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street © New York 18, New York 
ABC + ABP 


*The bituminous coal industry spent an estimated 56 cents per ton of 
coal produced, for materials and supplies in 1947; production totalled 
620 million tons. In addition to materials and supplies estimated at 
$347,200,000, bituminous coal mines purchased new equipment esti 
mated at $166,421,000. These figures are based on a Coat ACE survey 
of 175 coal mining companies representing 20.8 percent of 1947 U.S. 
production (140,554,706 net tons), 
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DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS 

1801 Prairie Avenue 

Chicago 16, Ill. 

Please send me, free, a copy of your booklet entitled ‘Plumbing 
& Heating Market Possibilities by States.” 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE 
SALES QUOTA BOOKLET. 


Determine your 1948 sales quotas this simple, 


dependable way. Get your copy of this free booklet. Company Nome 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING is making it available Individual 
to all manufacturers of Domestic Engineering products Product 
= , . Address , 
and to their advertising agencies. ; 
. City Zone State 
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if you 
advertise 
to business 


THE 
WALL 
STREET 
JOURNAL 





BECAUSE... 

You COpy aiways fimely 

in The Wall Street Journal 
with its 24-hour closina 


newspaper's big 
page size and hiah fre- 


quency make p ssible. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 





The only National Business Daily 
44 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Young at Poydras St., Dallas, Texas 


415 Bush St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 


9 %& the 





Meet the Schmoos’ 

Industrial Cousins 

To Tue Eprror: I have noticed your 
article in the October issue of Indus- 
trial Marketing on Standard Oil’s 
“Schmoos.” 

We, too, can claim credit for cre- 
ating a Schmoo-like character— 
“Dead Weight,” for our client Inland 
Steel. 

I am sending you several ad re- 
prints, dating back to May, and a 
copy of a letter Bill Geidt, Inland’s 
ad manager, sent to Al Capp. 

Perhaps your readers will find it 
amusing. — N. D. BUEHLING, vice 
president, The Fensholt Co., Chicago. 

Dear Mr. Capp: 

Like yourself, | too am a student 
of Schmooology. However, the par- 


(% 


/ CLAD WEIGH, 










/ tNLAND 
HI-STEEL 


ticular branch of the Schmoo Family 
with which I am most familiar is 
quite different in personality from 
the Dogpatch Schmoos. 

Some of the distant cousins (known 
as Llumps) are pictured in the at- 
tached ads. These Llumps do not 
lay eggs or make tasty steaks when 
broiled. Infact there is nothing good 
to be said about them. 

The Llumps are lazy, sullen, il- 
literate, ill-tempered creatures with 
a disgusting sense of humor. They 
have B.O., ravenous appetites and 
live for years and years. 

Maybe you would be so kind as 


Edilor 


to ship me a gross of Schmoos which 
I could cross with the Llumps, there- 
by creating a strain of Llumps that 
would be a little easier to live with! 

Wm. E. Geint, manager advertis- 
ing division, Inland Steel Co., Chi- 

cago. 

Agency Chief Favors 
Special Delivery Receipts 

To Tue Eprror: As one advertis- 
ing agency which makes extensive use 
of the U. S. mails, and has previously 
made extensive use of special de- 
livery service, we wish to solicit your 
cooperation in bringing pressure to 
bear on the Post Office Department 
regarding their discontinuance of 
making recipients sign for delivery 
of special delivery mail. 

We have used special delivery in 
the past largely for the value it of- 
fered us in having a signed receipt of 
the delivery of the package to its des- 
tination. I believe that many other 
companies have used special delivery 
for the same purpose. 

The elimination of this service on 
the part of the Post Office Depart- 
ment will work a real hardship on 
many businesses, as it will in our case. 
Because of the detail work of having 
mail registered, necessitating a per- 
son standing at a window at the post 
office, awaiting the registration of 
every piece of mail, it is impractical 
for most businesses to use that method 
of mailing. 

We ask that you use your influence 
toward having the old plan of special 
delivery reinstated. We are writing the 
postal authorities and are urging 
others to do the same— Tom L. 
WHEELER, JR., president, Wheeler- 
Knight & Gainey, Columbus, O. 
He Got Merchandising 
From Ford Testimonial 
To Tue Eprror: | was pleasantly 
surprised to receive your wire telling 
me that the Copy Chasers had hon- 
ored our two-page ad from the July 
issue of Purchasing. 

You may be interested in hearing 
a bit more about this interesting 
promotion, 

While we receive many testimoni- 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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FIRST CHOICE! .. . If you are looking for new business — or 
more business — from this tremendously large industrial, 
commercial, public and institutional building market in 
H.P. & A.C. is where your main advertising effort belongs. 
Ask us for facts and figures. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING C€0O., 6N. micnican, cnicaco 2 


Also Publishers of AMERICAN ARTISAN for Residential Field 


AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
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A WORLD MARKET 


for HEAVY CONSTRUCTION FIELD 
3 SPECIALIZED PUBLICATIONS 


UNITED STATES 

o 

1. ROADS & STREETS. CCA readers are 
the key men who specify and buy equip- 
ment and materials in street and road 
landing _ fields, 
bridges, foundations and like big-job 


maintenance airport 


construction. 


Highway—heavy contractors buy 75% of 
all heavy construction equipment. Here is 
your market for trucks; shovels; graders; 
tractors; scrapers; tires onveyors .. 
stone, sand and gravel, cement and as- 
phalt; wire rope; steel products; lubri- 
cants; lumber and all other materials used 


in heavy and highway work. 


Flexible, no-waste CCA circulation makes 
completely certain that only contractors 
and construction engineers and public 
officials receive the monthly issues of 
ROADS & STREETS. CCA reader dis 
tribution 26,826. 


Skilled, experienced editors travel 50,000 
miles a year to bring first-hand stories 
of field activities and new methods to 
the readers. Profuse use is made of 
photos, graphs and drawings to help the 
reader visualize and understand descrip- 


tive moterial. 


EASTERN HEMISPHERE 

© 

2. WORLD CONSTRUCTION offers ad- 
vertisers an opportunity to reach 10,000 
key men in 50 nations of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. It is a bi-monthly, published in 
English. It reaches public officials, engi- 


neers, contractors, and equipment dis- 
tributors in Europe, Africe, Asia and 


Australia. 


Its editorial features include foreign job 
stories, methods and equipment utiliza- 
tion. Projects to be covered include: 
Highways, Airfields; Bridges; Dams; 
Harbors; Levees; Quarries; Power and 
Electrification; Tunnels (rail, highway, 
water); Water Supply and Sanitation. 
Distribution 10,000. 


LATIN AMERICA 

a 

3. CAMINOS Y CALLES covers the 
heavy construction market throughout Latin 
America. It is the only Latin American 
publication specializing exclusively in 
highway, airport, bridge and allied con- 
struction, and which furnishes a CCA 
audited circulation statement. It is printed 


in Spanish with a Portuguese section. 


CAMINOS Y CALLES offers direct con- 
tact with public officials, engineers, con- 
tractors and importers of construction 
equipment and materials. It has the con- 
fidence of its readers because « £ its able 
editorial staff of American engineers, 
known to them for many years through 
Roads & Streets, the American publica- 
tion. CCA reader distribution 10,771. 


In addition to the American editors, 
CAMINOS Y CALLES hes a staff of 
collaborating editors who are leading 
engineers in Central and South America 
engaged in developing and improving 
the highway systems of their own lands. 


FOR THE CONSTRUCTION WORLD USE 


ROADS 
A 
STREET. 
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PUBLISHING COMPANY 


22 WEST MAPLE ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Also Publishers of 


WATER AND SEWAGE WORKS 





e INGENIERIA SANITARIA 








Letters 
[CoNnTINUED FROM PAGE 8] 


als on the savings produced by Corr: 
flex. it is, of course, rare that we have 
one as large or outstanding as that 
of the Ford Motor Company. Whe: 
this news broke. we, therefore, plan- 
ned an extensive promotion around 
this event. 

Reprints were made of the adver 
tisement and a one-page editorial 
study of “Purchase Analysis,” which 
used Corroflex for an example. 

These were used in the mailing to a 
large list of industrial companies, 
sent to the attention of the Packaging 
Engineer. That these were well re- 
ceived was indicated by a 14.4% re 
turn. 

Since Corroflex is distributed eX- 
clusively through paper jobbers, we 
sent cepies of the reprint to each of 
the jobbers’ salesmen on our list, with 
an accompanying bulletin. An ac 
companying letter was also sent to 
executives of distributors, telling 
them about the promotion. 

\ suggested letter was enclosed for 
their use in mailing this to their cus- 
tomers and prospects, together with 
copies of the reprints. A substantial 
quantity of reprints was supplied to 
distributors for this purpose. 

Corroflex has become established 
as a major packaging medium 
through the policy of selling this as 
a cost-saving service, and the report 
from the current campaign indicates 
that it has been successful in carrying 
the gospel still farther. — Paut 
THOMPSON, advertising & sales pro- 
motion manager, Sherman Paper 
Products Corp., Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass. 


Publisher Defends 
Specialized Press 


To Tue Eprror: The letter by Mr. David 
E. Heilpern (p.8, IM, Oct.) is a real 
tribute to the job that you are doing and 
the loss of the gentleman’s subscription 
should do you no harm. 

Advertising and marketing on the in- 
dustrial side have come a long way and 
still have a long way to go. Your pul 
cation has certainly been a king pin 
the pictures. Those of us engaged in 
some phase of activity in advertisi 
and marketing on the industrial side, 
know that inspiration and encoura 
ment are needed for further develop 
ment of our standards and performance 
and Mr. Heilpern’s attitude is certainly 
no help in the matter. 

Mr. Heilpern criticizes your editorial 
content, which .seems grossly unjust. 
Therefore, I wonder if he should not 
stick to his professed occupation of in- 


(Continued on Page 149) 
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y Sell to that market’s basic buyers 


oy 


in the 


The most important buyers in the Original Equipment 
Market are the product-design engineers who design 
every new product industry manufactures, select and 
specify every part, material, sub-assembly, component, 
or finish from which they will be built. Busy men, 
important men, men upon whose decisions Purchasing 
must wait to buy, Production to manufacture, Sales 
to sell, their decisions on your products are vital to 


your sales future. 


It’s often a tough sales assignment to get beyond the 
purchasing agent to an interview with the product- 
design engineers who tell him what to buy. But such 
an interview can be yours... every month . . . in the 
advertising pages of Propuct ENGINEERING. Above 
any other magazine published, this magazine gives 
industry’s design engineers the job help they need and 
seek. And Propuct ENGINEERING is the only design- 


e product-design magazine they pay to read 


engineering magazine product-design engineers pay 
to read. 


Make sure you look soon at a Propuct ENGINEERING 
ABC statement. Here are the condensed facts on the 
men who, regardless of their titles, identify their job 
function as product design when they subscribe to this 
highly technical and purposeful publication. And 
make sure, too, that Propuct ENGINEERING heads your 
1949 advertising lists. 


Business men like you, with parts, materials, sub- 
assemblies, components, or finishes to sell to the great 
and growing Original Equipment Market, consider the 
Propuct ENGINEERING reader the most valuable buying 
influence to whom they can direct their advertising. 
They invest more advertising dollars to sell him than 
they invest in the reader of any other technical 
monthly industrial publication. 


the men who design America’s new products read PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 18 
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meat packers guide 


WHEN PLANNING YOUR 1949 
ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN! 


®@ To sell the huge nation-wide $1 2,- 
500,000,000 meat packing industry, 
you must reach the men who do the 
actual specifying and buying of 
the hundreds of different products 
meat packers use and purchase annu- 
ally. 


@ Only the Annual Meat Packers 
Guide provides the complete 
year-round coverage you need 
to make certain that FACTS 
about your product are always 
at the fingertips of all key buy- 
ing and planning officials when 
buying decisions are made. 


@ Published since 1939, the GUIDE 
is the recognized official industry 
Reference and Purchasing Directory— 
used daily by plant managers, super- 
intendents, engineers, purchasing 
agents, key executives and department 


heads. 


@ Plan now to put this top cover- 
age of the meat packing industry 
to work for you. The Meat Pack- 
ers Guide penetrates the inner 
councils—not always accessible 
to salesmen—and registers your 
sales story to the right people at 
the right time. 


A 
‘meat packers guide 








407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Le? us prove how the GUIDE can 
best serve you—write for a copy 
of our lotest brochure giving com- 
plete story. 


“Always at the fingertips’ 

















Foresee More Machinery 


to Cut Coal Mine Costs 


The basic trend affecting the coal- 
mining outlook is the steady increase 
in the use of energy in the United 
States, reflecting growing population, 
increasing wealth in the hands of the 
individual (more radios, autos) and 
greater use of power tools and equip- 
ment. These pressures are increas- 
ing the demand for fuels at a rate 
conservatively estimated at 30,000,- 
000 tons of coal a year. The coal- 
mining industry will, of course, share 
substantially in this growing fuel 
market, and will be helped in that di- 
rection by at least two trends in com- 
petitive industries: (1) rising prices 
for oil and natural gas and (2) grow- 
ing difficulties in meeting demands 
in spite of record production. 

The year 1947, in fact, was marked 
by a significant development in as- 
saying coal’s place in the future fuel 
of the United States. In 
that year, reversing a long-time trend, 
anthracite and bituminous coal sup- 
plied 49.9% of the nation’s energy re- 


economy 


o ‘ 


quirements, compared to 8.4% in 
1946. Oil, in spite of record pro- 
duction and a major increase in im- 
ports, dropped from 33.9% of the 
total in 1946 to 32.9% in 1947; natu- 
ral gas from 13.4 to 13.3%, also in 
the face of record production; and 
water power from 4.3 to 3.9%. 

In view of the market growth to be 
expected in the future, it is natural to 
expect a trend toward increasing pro- 
ductive capacity in the coal-mining 
industry by opening new mines and 
increasing output at existing opera- 
tions. This trend is confirmed by a 
recent survey by Keystone Coal Buy- 
ers Manual, a Coal Age affiliate, 
which indicates that by 1950 the pro- 
ducing capacity of the coal-mining 
industry will be 50,000,000 to 60.- 
000,000 tons, or approximately 10%, 
greater than in 1947, 

To improve its ability to 
present and future markets, trends in 
producer thinking and 
even more definitely toward the fol- 


serve 
action are 


lowing: 
|. Greater use of machinery to re- 


duce cost. \ long series of wage in- 


A review of conditions within industries which influence 
industrial marketing procedure, by business paper editors. 


creases has put the coal miner at the 
top of the ladder, with consequent ac- 
celeration of the trend toward sub- 
stitution of machine power for manu- 
al production—the timbering ma- 
chine is an example—and toward the 
development of more efficient pro- 
duction units. An outstanding ex- 
ample is the so-called mining-and- 
loading machine just now getting into 
production with promise of substan- 
tial cost saving. 

2. Increased use of modern equip- 
ment for preparing coal, to raise its 
quality and increase its value to the 
consumer. The trend is definitely 
toward mechanical cleaning. Equip- 
ment is being bought to the limit of 
manufacturing capacity. 

3. Increased emphasis on research 
and development of better equipment 
for using coal, paralleled by greate: 
emphasis on development of modern 
coal-production equipment and meth 
ods. 

1. Expansion of merchandising 
and service programs to increase con 
sumer satisfaction. 

5. Greater pressure along advertis- 
ing and public relations lines to win 
public respect and good will. 

With production running at levels 
20° higher than the prewar average, 
coal continues to purchase operating 
materials and supplies, as well as 
capital equipment. at a record level. 
with no sign of a falling off anytime 
in the immediate future. Ivan A. 
GIvEN, editor, Coal Age. 


Sweet's Appoints White, Dunn 

Frank C. White and Charles J. Dunn. 
formerly on the consulting stall 0! 
Sweet’s Catalog Service, New York. 
have been appointed assistant sales 
managers. Charles F. Rider has been 
promoted to assistant district manager !0 
the New York office and R. D. St. John 
to assistant district manager in the Los 
Angeles office. 
Shutran Mahlin New Name 

The Detroit advertising agency ©! 
Shutran, Mahlin, Green has changed its 
name to Shutran Mahlin Adverti-ing. 
Principals of the firm are John Robert 
Shutran, president and Louis Maiilin, 
executive vice-president. The agency has 
moved to larger qtarters in the Indus 


trial Bank Building. 
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_|the MASS or the MARKET ? 





uence 
Jitors, 
When you want to reach the men who do the buying in the metalworking 
market, mass circulation doesn’t fill the bill. Why? A glance at the pie charts 
| the shows the vast difference between the number of metalworking plants and 
t ac- ; ; ss : 
al their relative purchasing power. Using dollar volume of out- 
sub- 
anu- put as a reliable index of volume of purchases, we find that 
ma- over 60° of metalworking buying power is concentrated in 
the only 10.7% of the plants. 
me 10.7% 
ex- e 2 That is why rate per thousand, or even the number of 
and.- copies distributed, are inadequate yardsticks to use in 
into ; ‘ , , . 
hens measuring the value of a metalworking publication. One 
man with buying authority in a major plant may possess a 
uip thousand times the purchasing power of another in a small 
its shop. Yet, on a numerical basis, these men are equally 
the : 
2 important. 
tely 


a 
a OVER 100 MEN It requires a special kind of circulation to do an adequate 


t ol ; . ; . 
job of coverage in this highly concentrated market. Your 


rch advertising is most effective when it is read by the volume- 
rent buying authorities, but many times these men cannot be 


iter 64.4% reached by a publication with an “all paid” circulation. 
- They are “out” to subscription salesmen, do not read sub- 
™ scription-selling mail. MACHINERY has solved the problem 
of delivering your message to these inaccessible, but mighty 
on important executives with its unique Directed Distribution 


plan. 


win \s the first step in the operation of this plan, we maintain 








a continual census of the engineering and production execu- 
tives who possess volume-buying authority in the country’s leading metal- 
n working plants. Checking against our roster of subscribers, we narrow the list 
as down to those who are not already receiving MACHINERY. To these men we 
vel. direct personal copies, and we continue to send MACHINERY to each execu- 
tive’s home or office as long as we know that he continues to wield volume- 
purchasing authority. 
Because MACHINERY’S authoritative editorial content naturally attracts 
most of the industry's key executives, only about 15% of our total circulation 
is directed in this manner. Yet, combined with MACHINERY’S high quality 
rk, paid circulation, Directed Distribution permits advertisers to achieve constant, 
concentrated coverage of the key buying authorities in every branch of the 
r in metalworking market. 
Los ADDITIONAL DATA AVAILABLE—Latest Cireulation Analysis—an 8-page 
sworn statement that explains the complex metalworking market, describes 
Directed Distribution in full, and gives a complete breakdown of MACHINERY’S 


circulation. Write for copies of this valuable media information. 





~) The Industrial Press, 148 Lafayette St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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_ Even Government Lawyers 
Disagree on Basing Points 


By STANLEY COHEN 


Wasuincton—Because it lacks “sex 
appeal”, the basing point price con- 
troversy has been a long time getting 
Congressional and public attention. 
tight corner when we But the impact of recent Supreme 
us out of a 3 machines.” - Court and Federal Trade Commission 
arket for various aan actions are proving too important to 
‘ . . used frequently as ignore, and it is now virtually certain 
, reference book. ' that this infinitely complicated issue 
will be a prime item of business in 

: the new Congress. 
wide ji , g Letters by the thousands have come 
to the special committee headed by 
+ field Sen. Homer Capehart (R., Ind.) show- 
. covers @ grea” ing how the shift to f.o.b. pricing in 
information. ¥ steel and cement is spreading rapidly 
through the economy, cutting off the 
customary sources of supplies of many 
fabricators and placing them in im- 
“* + We os possible competitive positions which 
Chine, _ SQn fin | freeze them out of their historic 

; markets. 


., often gets 


of 


t , . ‘ 
excellen® ed,” ' Inquiry to Continue 
library: 


Some say that the basing point will 
lead to “decentralization,” others that 
it will lead to more concentration. 
The impending changes involving per- 
haps 16,000,000 workers and $50.000.- 

ides Gate agian / 000,000 of plant capacity are beginning 
° us. to be felt. In their home _ towns, 
Congressmen get a “grass roots” view 
..+ principal use is for looking up man- of the basing point from local business 


ufacturers of specialized equipment.” and labor leaders. Sen. Edwin C. 
Johnson (D.., Col.), who comes from 


These buyers are superintendents, managers, engineers, and a sugar beet state, says the investi- 
gation of pricing problems will go 


other management men in grain and oilseed milling and la Ae PN IS 
processing plants. Excerpts are from letters showing how they chalzmanthiip of the Senate tetorstete 
use National Miller Publication’'s CONSOLIDATED CATA- commerce committer. 
LOGS. Initial hearings in November brought 
Edition No. 7 of THE CONSOLIDATED CATALOGS is now such overwhelming protest from busi- 
in preparation for publication early in 1949. These men—and ness that Senator Capehart finally ex- 
thousands like them—-vwill receive this huge book... and will claimed: “Can't anyone say something 
. : . good for FTC? From what we learn, 
use its more than 560 pages of advertisements and techni- ent) desliiien alee deat dala dee 
cal material to help solve their operational and buying prob- edie of Gin hie eel companies with 
lems for the next three years. strategically located plants, and in- 
Advertisers in Edition No. 6 (1946) listed more than 1000 items volve serious harm for the little fellow.” 
used by food mills. If these mills use what you have to sell F.O.R. Pricine Safe 
.. +. plan now to make information about your products avail- UB. lricing Safest 
able to them through CONSOLIDATED CATALOGS, Edition Walter Wooden, the FTC assistant 
No. 7. Send for informative circulars on the CATALOGS— general counsel who has led the fight 
and other “National Miller” publication plans for 1949. against the basing point system, warned 


practical 


ause | don’t have to 


‘ ooe like it bec alogs. 


look through stack of cat 


that nothing can be done to clarify 
‘ae 2 lied -Pr ¥ mo hee pricing policies without undermining 

, ‘ enforcement of the anti-trust policies. 
His testimony and the policy statements 
issued by FTC left Capehart convinced 


that existing decisions leave business 
little assurance of safety outside of 
f.o.b. pricing. 
oO It became clear that Mr. Wooden 
U 13} Bley -¥y fe} | S INC. does not speak for all other govern- 
- SR ment attorneys. Assistant Attorney 
330 South Wells Street Chicago 6, Illinois General Herbert A. Bergson, chief of 
. the Justice department’s anti-trust 
Publishers of: division, said he felt that individual 


AMERICAN MILLER & PROCESSOR THE CONSOLIDATED CATALOGS : ; 
THE FEED TRADE MANUAL sellers, acting independently, could 
(Continued on Page 137) 
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* the issue of the year 


The most valued handbook in the automotive 
industries is now being prepared. The 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES March 15th Statis- 
tical Issue is the authoritative reference manual 
of the industries. First compiled in 1919, it has 
increased in importance with each succeeding 
issue. 


* crammed with useful data 


This great issue contains a wealth of factual, 
useful data. It lists engine and vehicle specifica- 
tions, production and sales totals, aircraft data, 
general industrial statistics and other information 
that influential executives of the automotive in- 
dustries need tc formulate their plans 


* gives ads greater impact 


Advertisers obtain top results from ads in this 
handbook that provides year-’round readership 
Put sales information on your product at the 
finger-tips of over 11,000 engineering, production, 
administrative executives who influence the buy 
ing in these plants . . . by placing it in this 
widely-used manual. 


* provides penetrative coverage 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES Statistical Issue 


penetrates deeply into the plants producing cars, 


trucks, aircraft, engines, parts, accessories and 
other automotive equipment—an $11,518,000,000 
industrial field. Don't miss this powerful! medium 
Advertising orders are being received, so make 
your reservation now for a key position 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
A CHILTON Publication 
Chestnut & 56th Sts. (Y) Philadelphia 39, Pa. 





the Automotive Industrial News Magazine 











ONE BOOK 
GOVERAGE of att 


Aviation Ground Facilities 
Civil and Military 





AVIATION MAINTENANCE & OPERA- 
TIONS covers the key personnel of the 
world's airlines, airports and aircraft 
service operations. It reaches the 
maintenance and procurement officers 
of the U. S. Air Forces who RIGHT 
NOW are seeking sources of supply 


for their expanding operations. 





OVER $3 BILLION WILL BE SPENT 
in the first year of rebuilding our air 
forces. A large proportion of this sum 
will be expended immediately in 
developing maintenance facilities to 
keep the 70 Air Groups flying. 
Additional sums will be spent each 
year for servicing, overhaul, repairs 


and replacement parts. 


You can get your product drawn 
into the specifications of the zooming 
aviation market if you begin cultivat- 
ing it today. You're part of the 


blueprint when you're in A. M. & O. 


— — Guidebook of the 
-* > Aviation Industry 


7) On-The-Ground 


— a —_ 





«vo AVIATION senvice magarine os - 


205 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
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How To Establish a Budget 
Can you give us some informa- 
tion or figures to show how an 
advertising budget is established 
in the steel warehousing field? 

We are also interested in any 
figures you might have on methods 
used by regional distributors to set 
their advertising appropriations. 

Or, can you suggest a source of 
this information? Thank you. 

Account Executive 

The methods of establishing ad- 
vertising budgets are about the same 
regardless of the industry. We rec- 
ommend the following: 

1) Determine your markets—the 
products to be sold, the geographical 
area to be covered and the men to be 
reached. 

2) Measure the extent of personal 
sales presentations—the frequency of 
contact for each customer per month 
or per year. Advertising men differ 
on the number of advertising con- 
tacts necessary. However, it is quite 
common practice to assume that: 

a) Twelve ads in any publica- 
tion are necessary in order that 
from three to seven ads are actually 
seen by each direct subscriber or 
pass-along reader. 

b) Twelve direct-by-mail con- 
tacts usually are desirable as mini- 
mum advertising contact for those 
you wish to reach. 

3) Decide what size space is neces- 
sary to present your message in pub- 
In the use of direct mail. 
a decision must be made as to the type 
of mailings, which may run from a 
simple post card to expensive illus- 
trated booklet. 

4) Decide the amount and cost of 
descriptive literature and catalog 
work needed to do a good job. 

5) When figuring the budget, of 
course, you must include mechanical 
production, such as art work, layouts, 
photographs, ad composition, half- 
tones, electrotypes — each item 
charged to its proper medium. 

6) There will, no doubt, be other 
items such as signs, displays, and ex- 
hibits, as well as some items that 
might well be charged to the sales de- 
partment, such as sales promotion 
material, salesmen’s price books and 
manuals. 

When all types of advertising have 
been appraised with due considera- 


lications. 


tion for competitive effort and your 
own personal sales eftort, you should 
have an advertising program and 
budget that is reasonably ideal. Then, 
fortunately or unfortunately, depend- 
ing upon your viewpoint, you must 
begin to rationlize and talk over mat- 
ters with sales management, the 
treasurer, and perhaps the president. 
The sales manager will have the best 
idea of conditions in the field, the 
trend in your business and the trend 
in industry during the coming 
months. The treasurer will study 
your appropriation from the stand- 
point of its relationship to total sales 
and profits. The sales manager may 
urge the same or even larger budget, 
while the treasurer may have a tend- 
ency to hold you down. Then is when 
the president in his role as top execu- 
tive will make the final determina 
tion. 

For plain materials like steel, 
budgets are usually much lower than 
for mechanical equipment and other 
products that require more explana- 
tion and creative advertising and 
selling. Budgets on tools and equip 
ment frequently run as high as 3, 4 
or 5% of sales. Budgets in the steel 
industry, depending upon the prod- 
uct and volume of sales, run from 
about 1/16 of 1 % up to 1% of sales 
so that it is not practical to be guided 
by these figures. 

We believe it would be helpful i! 
you would call on the Budget Com- 
mittee of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association, 1776 Broadway, 
New York. 19, for more detailed in- 
formation. 


Ad Program For 1949 

My company has never taken a 
very great interest in planning our 
advertising program and budget a 
year in advance. Because of this, 
I suppose our agency also seems 
to drag in the preparation of a 
complete year’s program in the fall 
of the preceeding year. 

Will you please indicate how 
much importance you place on a 
complete year’s program planned 
in advance? 

If our company management is 
not interested, is there any particu 
lar point in my killing myself to 
work everything out in advance? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 
It may seem discouraging to you 
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Be Where They Look For You 


Yes, tens of thousands of buyers use this guide 
daily. And, they are all picked buyers. The en- 
tire circulation of the Conover-Mast Purchasing 
Directory is carefully selected to cover the man- 
ufacturers in this country who do over 80% of 
all the business done— plus 3500 buyers of equip- 
ment and materials for public utilities, steam- 
ship companies, mines, and government units, 
including Consulates all over the world. 

And, because the book is used by these indus- 
trial buyers when they are in the market to buy, 
the advertisers get inquiries—results. It is be- 
cause of this continuous pulling power that over 





0) gee “ 
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90% of the present 1500 advertisers have re- 
newed their advertising year after year. 

It will pay you too, to be represented in the 
Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory by ade- 
quate space to illustrate and describe the uses of 
your products. You will get inquiries and sales at 
an unbelievably low cost. 

Ask us to show you the evidence of the pulling 
power of the Conover-Mast Purchasing Direc- 
tory. Look into it now for the next issue. One 
of our representatives will gladly give you the 
full particulars. 

Issued Semiannually 





Formerly Plant Purchasing Directory 


333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. —205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y.—Leader Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio—5478 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 
36, Calif. —6432 Cass Ave., Detroit 2, Mich.—Paul Revere House, Bridge- 
water, Mass. —333 Kent Road, Bala-Cynwyd (Philadelphia), Pa. 
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when the men you want to sell 


reach for SWEET’S 


they 
mean 


business 





CATALOG 





Most industrial sales start with buvers looking for 
information on available products. So the easier you 
make it for your prospects to get the information they 
want on your products, when they want it, the better 
the chance of having one of your salesmen called in. 

You can make sure your worth-while prospects will 
get the information they want by retaining Sweet's Cata- 
log Service. Here's what it does for you: (1) distributes 
your catalog to the hand-picked organizations and indi- 
viduals who represent the bulk of buying power in your 
market, (2) keeps your catalog constantly at their finger- 
tips so they can refer to it at the time they are ready 
to buy, (3) acts as consultant in designing the right 
kind of catalog. 

The cost to you for this service is surprisingly low 
Catalog preparation, printing, filing and distribution 
averages less than 2¢ per page. 

Wouldn't you like to have a Sweet's man show you 


how this service fits vour particular needs? 


an 


— ol bal 
A |/ a \ | a \4 J i ~) 
AWA oARSAL 


SERVIC E 


Puts your catalog into the buyer's hands when he’s ready to buy 


119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N_Y. 
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when you have difficulty in getting 
your general management and agency 
to work ahead and complete you 
1949 advertising program in the fall 
of 1948. In this very sluggishness, 
however, may lie your opportunity. 
Most good agencies and advertising 
departments have at least a tentative 
program for management approval 
ready some time in October. Where 
publication deadlines are far in ad- 
vance, even earlier approvals are 
necessary. 

We remember hearing of one com- 
pany some years go that was never 
able to get official approval until 
sometime in January and February 
so that they frequently had a lapse of 
advertising of one or more months 
and usually had to pay higher ad- 
vertising rates because of _ their 
broken schedules. 

So, we urge you to get your com- 
plete advertising program prepared 
as early as possible in the fall. Pre- 
sent it to general management and 
sales management. Have it always 
before them so that they will know 
what you are doing and will be in a 
better position to cooperate. 

It may be that you are doing such 
a good job that management does not 
feel they have to check you and set up 
a new budget every year. On the 
other hand, at some time conditions 
in your company ‘or in your industry 
may dictate drastic changes. It will 
be a feather in your cap if you can 
anticipate these changes and lead the 
way through the recommended 
changes in your advertising program. 


Economy in Advertising 
I have just received three cost 
quotations for printing a rather 
heavy catalog. The printers have 
itemized the costs, which do not 
look too bad with the exception 
of composition. The composition 

cost may make it absolutely im- 

practical for us to publish. 

What are other companies doing 

under these circumstances ?—ApD- 

VERTISING MANAGER 

Many companies are simply getting 
additional appropriations on printing 
because these costs, while they seem 
high to you, are not much higher than 
the increased costs that are being paid 
in many other departments of the busi- 
ness. 

However, if you are smart, careful, 
and ingenious, you may be able to 
Vari-type your pages or use the com 
paratively new IBM typewriter that 
does such a nice job of letter spacing 
Unless you have a good organizatio1 
of your own, it probably would 
be safer for you to try an outside letter 


(Continued on Page 147) 
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shall we send you? 


Each of the things illustrated here will be useful to 
you in selecting . . . on a basis of facts . . . your best 
1949 advertising buy in the metalworking field. If you 
want us to, we'll gladly send all of them to you. But at 


the very least, 


BE SURE YOU HAVE OUR LATEST ABC STATEMENT 


Ever since the Audit Bureau of Circulations was 
founded, an ABC statement has been the most valu- 
able media guide available to you. And in our June, 
1948 ABC statement are the straightforward, una- 
dorned facts about the men who like American 
Machinist, find it useful to them, want it enough to 


pay $5.00 a year for it. 


There are 28.702 of these self-chosen subscribers to 
American Machinist. They outnumber the paid sub- 
scribers to any other metalworking magazine by over 
9,000. And when you study our ABC statement, we 


think you'll be impressed with their quality: they hold 
the management jobs where a desire for your prod- 
ucts can be implemented by buying action. 23,954 
American Machinist subscriptions go to companies; 
corporate officials and general managers; department 
managers, superintendents, and engineers. 


Just as the things you probably value most are the 
things you’ve worked and paid for, we think your cus- 
tomers are most apt to read the magazine they like 
and want enough to buy. 


That’s why we hope you'll make sure our ABC state- 
ment is on your desk when you’re deciding where to 
invest your 1949 advertising dollars. If it is, you will 
have the best evidence we can give you of Metalwork- 
ing’s acceptance, readership, and belief in the maga- 
zine which, for 70 years, has guided and inspired 
America’s biggest industry to better production meth- 
ods, materials, and equipment. 


THIS IS A GOOD PLACE 
TO DO BUSINESS 
WITH 


Available now for your media files 
When Budgets Are Up For Decision 
A brand-new, 12-page booklet containing con- 
densed facts on metalworking markets, current 
production activity, buying influences; also a con- 
cise summary of American Machinist's editorial 
objectives, circulation, and advertising. 


The Story of Metalworking's Finest and Fullest 

Editorial Diet 
An eight-page booklet completely devoted to 
how, through over 2,000 editorial pages a year, 
American Machinist serves the job interests of the 
metalworking production executives responsible 
for this industry's production. 

Facts About American Machinist 
Answers to the 48 questions about media valves 
asked by the NIAA in its Publishers’ Sales Pres- 
entation Ouvtline. 

Market and Media File 
In loose-leaf form for easy revision as new data 
sheets ore released . . . the basic facts about 
American Machinist markets, circulation, editorial 
content, and advertising. 

June 1948 ABC Statement on American Machinist 


Write us today for your copy of any, or all, 
of these helpful guides to 
your No. 1 buy in the metalworking field. 





AMERICA’S BIGGEST INDUSTRY 


ABC * ABP 


The McGraw-Hill Magazine of Metalworking Production, McGraw-Hill Building, New York 18 
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20,000 PLANTS © 


trial plants—your best potential customers 
SURPLUS 


This is the pioneer 


indus- 


for surplus equipment — get 
RECORD every month. 
magazine that offers you a unique vehicle 
for your product message. Here editorial 
and advertising pages enjoy the same high 
readership. You can't beat this combination 
for tremendous pulling power and volume 


orders 


Write for the complete story 
and copy of current issue of 


VORPLON 
RECORD 


The Magazine of Used and Rebuilt Machinery 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





Industrial Shows & Exhibits 














1949 

Jan. 10-12. Northwestern Lumber- 
men Assn., Auditorium Minneapolis. 

Jan. 10-14. 3rd National Materials 
Handling Exposition, Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia. 

Jan. 10-14. Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, Book Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 

Jan. 16-20. 30th Annual Meeting As- 
sociated Equipment Distributors, Ste- 
vens Hotel, Chicago. 

Jan. 24-27. National Automobile Deal- 
ers Equipment Exhibition, Civic Audi- 
torium, San Francisco. 

Jan. 24-28. International Heating & 
Ventilating International 
Amphitheater Chicago. 

Jan. 26-28. Southwestern Lumber- 
mans Assn., Municipal Auditorium, 
Kansas City. Missouri. 

Feb. 7-11. Automotive 
Manufacturers of America, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York. 

Feb. 10-13. Northwest Auto Parts & 
\uditorium, Minnea- 


Exposition, 


Accessor les 


Equipment Show, 


polis, 
Feb. 13-16. National Institute of 
Cleaning & Dyeing, Convention Hall 


Philadelphia. 

Feb. 20-24. National Assn. of Home 
Builders, Stevens and Congress Hotels, 
Chicago. 

Mar. 1-21. 
Museum of Science & 
York City. 

Mar. 7-10. Institute of Radio Engi 
neers, Grand Central Palace, New York 
City. 

Mar. 7-10 National Frozen Foods In- 
dustry Exposition, Hotel Stevens, Chi- 


Germany Industry Show. 
Industry. New 


cago, 

Mar. 8-10 Midwest Hotel Show, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago. 

Mar. 14-17. Chicago Production Show, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Mar. 21-25. International Exposition 
of Textile Machinery Equipment & Sup- 
plies, 71st Armory, New York City. 

Mar. 29-April 1. 3rd International 
Lighting Exposition, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Apr. 7-10. 
Show, Dallas. 

Apr. 11-14. National Assn. of Corro- 
sion Engineers. The Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati. 

Apr. 11-15. 6th Western Metal Con- 
gress & Exposition, Shrine Auditorium, 
Los Angeles. 

Apr. 22-23. Petroleum Industry Elec- 
trical Assn., Tulsa. 

Apr. 25-28. Third Southern Machinery 
& Metals Exposition, Atlanta. 

Apr. 25-29. American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, Oil & Gas Power 
Division, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

May 2-7. International Textile Indus- 
tries Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. 


May 8-15. Southwestern Industrial Ex- 


Southwest Automotive 


position, Will Rogers Memorial C 
seum, Ft. Worth. 

May 9-12. 
Coal Convention & Exposition, Pub 
\uditorium, Cleveland. 

May 10-13. American Manageme 
Assn. Packaging Exposition, Audito 
um, Atlantic City. 

May 15-20. Radio Parts & Electro: 
Equipment Conference-Show, Chicag: 

May 19-21. Automotive Engine R 
builders Assn., Baltimore. 

May 30-June 3. American Wat 
Works Assn., Stevens Hotel. Chicago 

May (date not set). 
Heat Exposition, Boston. 

June 6. National Industrial Serv 
Assn., Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis. 

June 20-22. National Assn. of Pu 
chasing Agents “Inform-a-Show”’, St: 
vens Hotel, Chicago. 

(ug. 7. Automobile Accessories Assn.. 
Navy Pier, Chicago. 

Aug. 9-12. Western Packaging Exp: 
sition. Civic Auditorium, San Francisco 
Aug. 15-17. Society of Automotive E1 
gineers. Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 

Oregon. 

Aug. 23-26. National Assn. of Power 
Engineers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago 

Sept. 11-14. National Industrial Stores 
Assn., Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic. 

Sept. 12-16. National Instrument Con 
ference & Exhibit, Municipal Auditor 
ium, St. Louis. 

Sept. 19-22. Allied Railway Supply 
\ssn., Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Week of Oct. 2. American Transit 
(ssn., Auditorium, Atlantic City. 
Oct. 17-20. Federation of 

Works Assn. Hotel Statler, Boston. 

Oct. 17-21. National Metal Exposi 
tion. Cleveland. 

Oct. 20-23. National 
Assn., Chicago. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 4. National Safety Con- 
gress Exposition, Chicago. 

Nov. 1-5. Pacific Chemical Exposition, 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. 

Nov. 4-6. Annual Paint Industries 
Show. Chicago. 


Sewage 


Auto W rec kers 


Nov. 5-8. American Institute ol 
Laundering, Auditorium, Kansas City. 
Mo. 


Nov. 14-18. 6th All-Industry Retriz- 
eration & Air Conditioning, Exposition, 
Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 3. Chemical Industries 
Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New 
York City. 

Nov. (date not set). Building & Fac- 
tory Maintenance Exposition, 71st Ar 
mory, New York City. 

Nov (date not set). Midwest Engi- 
neering & Power Exposition, Chicago. 


1950 
May 8-12. American Textile Ma- 
chinery Exhibition, Atlantic City. 
(Continued on Page 148) 
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How To Sell To Top Management 


HAD JUST completed a week in 

one of America’s leading industri- 
al cities calling on a hand-picked list 
of outstanding organizations in the 
metal-working field. 

Prior to my visit and subsequent 
calls, we had put on an extensive di- 
rect mail campaign designed to intro- 
duce to these top-notch outfits a high- 
ly important measuring tool, one that 
is considered indispensable in hun- 
dreds of nationally-known plants. 

Out of hundreds of prospects we 
finally settled on 20 financially 
strong, progressive, leaders in their 
fields. It was, I thought in retro- 
spect, one of the most successful sales 
trips | had ever taken, for while I did 
not have the signed orders in my 
hands, I had received assurances that 
1 of these $2,000. instruments would 
be ordered. I felt it was merely a 
formality, a matter of accounting and 
purchasing procedure until the or- 
ders were issued. 


Good Interview; No Sale 


The interviews had all been very 
satisfactory and privately I believed 
that additional orders would materi- 
alize as time went on. But I was ab- 
solutely sure of the four mentioned 
above. The works managers, chief 
inspectors, plant superintendents, 
tool-makers and others in the shop 
had all agreed that this measuring 
tool, this optical inspection instru- 
ment was exactly what they had been 
seeking for years. With keen en- 
thusiasm, they mentioned time and 
labor-savings they could visualize. 
They talked of eliminating errors at 
the source by checking milling cut- 
ters, hobs, reamers, drills. ALL cut- 
ting tools before these tools were 
placed on the machines. They dis- 
cussed the rapidity with which they 
would now be able to measure and 
inspect jigs, fixtures, dies, screws, 
thread gages.... practically every- 
thing that came within the range of 
the instrument. 

lt took us several hours to lay out 


By KARL F. KIRCHOFER 


a.job the other day that we can do in 
a matter of minutes with this instru- 
ment,” said one toolmaker. “And 
then we couldn't all agree on the 
With this tool, there 
is no doubt in anyone’s mind, be- 
cause whoever uses it, the result in 
tenths of thousandths will always be 
the same.” 

And so it went. Wherever I called, 
the boys in the shops, the practical 
master mechanics, the production en- 
gineers, could perceive many uses for 
the optical tool, that were even not 
apparent to myself since they knew 
their own particular problems much 
better than an _ outsider possibly 
could. And as they talked about 
what they were going to do with the 
instrument, when they pointed out its 
universal applications | beamed and 
thought to myself, “Here’s another 
sale.” 

Back in New York, the days length- 
ened into weeks and still the orders 
failed to appear. I followed up our 
original quotations with duplicates, 
with letters, with telephone calls, but 
could get nowhere. It was puzzling. 
What had gone wrong? Where were 
those orders. Another month elapsed 
and a situation arose that caused me 
to make another flying trip to this 
city. I was pressed for time and 
could call only on those four that | 
considered certain 


measurements. 


had previously 


orders. 
Savings Mean Nothing 


“Sorry, old man, we sure want that 
instrument, could use it every day but 
top management turned down the ex- 
penditure of $2,000. They couldn't 
see that money for a measuring ma- 
chine.” 

“But you agreed that you could 
save hours in set-up time, could elimi- 
nate many rejections, would save ma- 
terial,” I remonstrated. 

“True and that’s what we told 
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them. But they turned us down. 
Maybe next time,” He smiled help- 
lessly. 

“Could I help? Gould | see some- 
one in management ‘about it.” 

“No. You couldn't do a thing. 
It's just matter of policy... not 
spending any money.” 


And so it went. At the next plant, 
the chief inspector said, “The com- 
mittee that passes on all plant equip- 
ment couldn’t see how any microscope 
could be worth that much money. 
They simply couldn't visualize how 
we could ever get our investment 
back, even though I explained how 
we would use it to check thread gages, 
templates, forming tools, jigs, how 
we would save much time measuring 
distances between holes.” He shook 
his head. “They just asked how it 
was wed gotten along all these years 
without the tool. Well, it was pretty 
tough to explain in dollars and cents 
how we could cut corners, how we'd 
have fewer customer rejections, how 
our product would function better 
and longer without coming back for 
repairs. See us again next trip.” 


But the 3rd Call Worked 


I will say that the third call pro- 
duced results. An order was in the 
works and finally came through. The 
fourth call was a repetition of the first 
two. Management refused to sanc- 
tion the purchase. It was disappoint- 
ing. but not at all unusual in the in- 
dustrial field today. Management is 
interested in making profits. Man- 
agement is responsible to the direc- 
tors, to the bond and stock holders. 
Management cannot possibly buy 
everything that is offered to it by the 
nation’s thousands of suppliers and 
hundreds of thousands of salesmen. 
Said one executive of a tremendous 
enterprise. “Every two weeks we 
hold a meeting to pass on requests for 
goods, machines, services, supplies, 


(Continued on Page 98) 
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Whiting Research Aids Sales 


By G. D. CRAIN JR. 


ODERN industrial research is the 

basis of many of the new and im- 
proved products which are being ad- 
vertised successfully today, and in ad- 
dition research is available to enable 
new customers to determine applica 
tions of many manufacturers’ prod- 
ucts or services, or old customers to 
work out new applications. But it is 
seldom that research plays such a ma- 
jor role in industrial marketing as 
has been assigned to it by the Swen- 
son Evaporator Co. division of Whit- 
ing Corporation, Harvey, Ill. 

The company has been manufac- 
turing spray drying equipment since 
it took over the Gray-Jensen patents 
in 1943, and has continued to sell it in 
large volume in the milk products 
field and food 
manufacturing, where the idea was 
first developed and successfully used. 
But with the thought in mind that the 
offer 
opportunities for the 


other divisions of 


chemical industries 
equally 


use of this fast. semi-automatic. 


process 
greal 
labor- 
saving method of drying industrial 
materials, Swenson erected and put 
into operation at the factory in Harvey 
early in 1947 a full scale 14-foot dia. 
dryer which tests products for the 
spray drying process on a commercial 
basis. 

This is what makes the research 
done by the laboratory unusual. The 
typical research laboratory doing 
work for industrial buyers operates on 
a pilot basis, which for most pur- 
poses is entirely satisfactory. The na- 
ture of spray drying is such, how 
ever, that pilot laboratory tests mean 
very little. Hence it has been neces- 
sary to provide facilities for labora- 
tory use which duplicate the actual 
installations in the plants of custo- 
mers. Here 74 products of 42 dif 
ferent companies tested 


to determine whether this method of 


have been 


end result which 


drying produces ar 
is satisfactory from the standpoint of 
the customer. 

G. E. Seavoy. Vice President. and 
Manager of the Swenson Division, 
and D. A. Smith, who is in charge of 
Spray Dryer sales to the chemical in- 
dustry, feel that because each installa- 
tion must be carefully tailored to the 
needs of the customer, the research 
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approach is the soundest that could 
be devised. As a matter of fact. the 
laboratory, in spite of the fact that 
tests are handled on a cost basis, so 
as to eliminate all except serious pros- 
pects, is well loaded with work, and 
its operating schedule is made six to 
eight weeks ahead. 

Because of the great interest which 
is being taken in the service and in 
the whole idea of spray drying, the 
advertising which is being published 
in the food and chemical process pub- 
lications is definitely on the low-pres- 
sure side. And in spite of the fact 
that the offer of test demonstrations 
is not played up in the copy, inquiries 
are received in sufficient volume to 
keep the laboratory busy and the sales- 
men in touch with plenty of live pros- 
pects for installations of the Swenson 
equipment. 

An installation of this kind is capi- 
tal goods with a vengeance, as the 
laboratory at Harvey represents an in- 
vestment of over $250,000, and at to- 
day's $100.000 
more, so that commercial installations 


prices would cost 
in manufacturing plants represent a 
large investment. Hence negotiations 
leading to a sale normally extend over 
a long period, but they are initiated 
most satisfactorily through the re 
search channel. After all the engineer- 
ing problems connected with the actual 
production processes involved in spray 
drying are solved, there is still the 
management decision to be made re- 
garding the investment required. Of 
course in these days of high labor 
costs, the time-and labor-saving as- 
pects of spray drying make this equip- 
ment especially interesting to manage- 
ment at this time. 

Anthony DeYoung, veteran adver- 
tising manager of Whiting Corpora- 
tion, is using a full schedule of pages 
in black and white and two colors in 
food and chemical process publica- 
tions. The list includes Chemical En- 
gineering, Chemical & Engineering 
Vews, Chemical Processing Preview, 
Dairy Record, Food Processing Pre- 
view, and National Butter & Cheese 
Journal. The agency is the Fensholt 
Co., Chicago. 

\ scale model of a spray drying 
installation in the chemical process 
industries was built for show use, and 
a photograph of it has been used as 
an illustration in a number of ads di- 


Do you know about 


the lotest developments in 


SPRAY DRYING? 





SWENSON EVAPORATOR CO. 


DIVISION OF WHITING CORPORATION 
13004 Lathrop Avenve Hervey, Mines 
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rected to this field. \mong the prod- 
ucts for which the equipment is used, 
as listed in the advertising copy, ar 
alfalfa extract, animal blood, calcium 
carbonate, distillery slop, dyes and 
dyestuffs, magnesium. carbonate. 


manganese sulfate, pentaerythritol, 


pharmaceuticals, vitamin extracts, 
pigments, polyvinyl resins, starch 


(textile). sulfite waste liquors and 
lignins, tannin liquors, and zine sul- 
fate. The work done for clients is on 
a confidential basis, of course. and 
hence the list given is only a sugges- 
tion of the scope of the research work 
which is being conducted. 

The copy offers the following ad 
vantages for spray drying as pro 
vided by Swenson equipment: It at 
tains higher thermal efficiency: re 
covers solids completely, WwW ithout loss 
controls moisture content and prod 
uct uniformity: reduces labor costs, 
and protects heat sensitive materials 

The way in which the facilities o! 
the laboratory are explained to pros 
pects is indicated by the following of 
fer in one of the ads: 

“The facilities of the Swenson Spray 
Drver Research Laboratory are avail- 
able for plant-scale tests. We will glad 
ly send full information and schedu! 
a test run of your material if it car 
benefit your process. The cost is non 
inal. Write giving full details.” 

This relatively unemphasized offe 
is included in most of the ads addres 
sed to the chemical process industries. 
and the results, as suggested, hav 
been good. Already between 15 ar 
20 installations have been made, at 
some of the buyers have placed reps 
orders. While this is a small total co 
pared with the hundreds of install 
tions in the milk products and fo: 


' 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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How Manufacturers Cut Distribution Costs 
by Use of Analysis and Market Potentials 


Case Study: How 26 Companies Eliminated Misdirected Marketing Efforts 


by Changes in Channels of 


O.COMPANY makes all of its 
1% sales at equal profit. In every busi- 
ness there are sales which are much 
more profitable than the company 
average and a sizable proportion of 
other sales which are much less profi- 
table. These are basic facts of busi- 
ness life which marketing executives 
encounter every day and of which they 
are fully aware. Yet these common- 
place truths hold “secrets” which so 
far have been uncovered and acted 
upon by only a few companies. 

The foregoing is the kernel of all 
that was found in the course of this 
study and the postulate upon which 
this survey was based. 


Visdirected Marketing Effort: 
It is not necessary to make a long 
search for the reason why a large 
part of the sales made by the individ- 
ual firm may be less profitable or 
even unprofitable, although the busi- 
ness as a whole shows a profit. One 
business executive presented the dia- 
gram on this page. 

“The column on the left.” said this 
sales executive, “represents our total 
number of dealers, and the column 
on the right our total volume of busi- 
ness. The diagonal indicates that 
about 80° of our customers give us 
less than 15% of our volume.” 

In most businesses, as in the above 
case, a large proportion of the num- 
ber of customers, orders. commodi- 
ties, and so on, bring in only a minor 
proportion of the sales. Such a dis- 
tribution of sales would not necessari- 
ly result in unprofitable business, ex- 
cept that marketing efforts and, 
hence, marketing costs, all too fre- 
quently follow the number of custom- 

orders, commodities, and so 
lorth, rather than the actual or po- 
tential dollar sales. In other words, 
arge part of the marketing ex- 
penditures are “responsible” for se- 
curing only a very small part of the 
total sales and gross profit results. 

(here are many reasons why this 

disproportionate spreading of mar- 


Distribution. 


By CHARLES H. SEVIN 


Marketing Division, 
(\it ce ot Domestic Commer e 
f Commerce 


Weashinaton D. ea 


a naignennd 


keting efforts is common throughout 
our distribution system. Most firms, 
even the better managed ones, are 
unaware of the exact extent to which 
large portions of their marketing ex- 
penses are responsible for bringing in 
only a minor share of the sales vol- 


— 











ume. The managements of most firms 
measure the success of their market- 
ing efforts—in “normal” times— 
solely by their total sales volume and 
total net profit. The manufacturers 
of branded consumers goods with a 
national market typically follow a 
policy of “100% coverage of the mar- 
ket” in order to “support” their na- 
tional advertising. 

Underlying all or most of these rea- 
sons. however, is the more basic fact 
that business executives must make 
marketing decisions while _ their 
knowledge of the exact nature of mar- 





This is the first chapter of Charles H. 
Sevin’s new book, “How Manufacturers 
Reduce their Distribution Costs,” which 
tells you what 26 leading manufacturers 
have done to tackle this vital problem. 
The book, published by the Department 
of Commerce and priced at 35 cents, is 
reviewed on Page 116. 
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Territories. 


Products, Storage 


keting costs and their management 
tools for “controlling” these costs 
are, to say the least, inadequate. By 
and large, businessmen are keenly 
aware of the need to know more about 
their marketing costs. 

Most managements lack knowledge 
about the disproportionate spreading 
of their marketing efforts because of 
the difficulty of relating sales results 
to amounts spent. An even more 
fundamental difficulty is the lack of 
any reliable standards for determin- 
ing what amount should have been 
spent on marketing in the first place, 
and what results should have been 
obtained from these expenditures. 

For example, most companies have 
no “scientific” basis for determining 
how much should be spent for ad- 
vertising. It is true that many com- 
panies consider carefully how and 
where to spend their advertising ap- 
propriation—but as to the total 
amount to be spent in order to get the 
most profitable volume—this is still 
a relatively uncharted area. 

Distribution Cost Control: 
There is a sharp difference between 
production cost control and distribu- 
tion cost control. In controlling pro- 
duction costs, management is largely 
concerned with the effect of volume 
But when planning dis- 
tribution costs, it is concerned, at 
least for some of these costs, with the 
effect of costs on volume (for ex- 
ample, the effect of advertising ex- 
penditures on sales volume). 

With our present knowledge, man- 
agement is much less certain about 
the effect of marketing expenditures 
on volume that it is about the effect 
of volume on production costs. Thus, 
the most profitable salves volume for 
any company is both dependent on 
and related to the amounts and kinds 
of selling and promotional expendi- 
tures. It follows that the “control” 
of these costs is at once a most diffi- 


on costs, 


cult and important problem. 


(Continued on Page 86) 
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THIS SPACE WORTH to you per month? 


DESIGNED FOR USE, this Schaefer sales manual employs strong yellow and 
black spreads to dramatize profit possibilities in below-freezing display cases to 
food stores. Proper use of space is appeal here. 


To Sell Equipment, Schaefer 
Sells Sales, Profits, Features 


Manual Helps Salesmen Tell Orderly Story 


GOHAEFER, Inc.. Minneapolis, 
\/7 maker of low-temperature display 
cases for food stores, has just pub- 
lished a two-color, plastic-bound pres- 
entation manual with some unusual 
features that offer hope of above- 
average success for this type of sales 
tool. 

The company believes that the big- 
gest pulling power comes from the 
manual’s simple and novel sales ap- 
proach, which attempts to sell the 
value of store space first, and then 
the way to get the most profits out of 
that space by use of Schaefer low- 
temperature cases for self-service sell- 
ing of frozen foods, meats and ice 
cream. 

To bring these points home, the 
manual pictures an empty spot in a 
busy food market and asks, “How 
much is this space worth to you per 
month?” 

Schaefer salesmen are then advised 
by the company to depart from the 
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manual text and, in their own words, 
advise the store merchant to consider 
these points before answering: 
Smart merchandisers know how 
much each square foot in their store 
should cost them, based on the rental 
they pay or the overhead they figure 
on the space. Generally speaking, the 
front part of the store space is con- 
sidered more valuable than the bal- 
ance of the floor area. For this reason 
the luxury and impluse items are 
usually “pushed” in this area because 
profit possibilities are far greater. 
It is important that you know what 
each floor area in your store yields in 
dollar margin of your total volume. 
By this simple calculation you car 
easily tell what the space necessary 
to accommodate one or more Schaefer 
cabinets is worth in dollars and cents, 
based on the rental you pay (or 
allow) for each square foot of space 
in your store. 
The manual follows through with 
a plug for frozen foods—a statement 
that “frozen food sales volume is 


mounting and profit volume increasing 
because: 

1) Food buyers are fast learning that 

frozen foods offer a wide variety of 

choice, more natural vitamins, garden 
fresh taste and their original appetiz- 
ing color. 

2) Smart merchants have found that 

it is just as easy to sell a frozen food 

item at a 2% (average) profit as it 
is a pound of coffee that has only an 

8% profit.” 

From there, the manual goes into 
presentation of Schaefer's various 
models in food cases, ice cream cases 
and home freezers. 


Features Food Sales 


The sales talk for home freezers 
emphasizes to dealers that from 
$100,000,000 to $200,000,000 are 
spent annually for home freezers, as 
reported in a survey last January by 
the National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, 

A special effort is made to sell the 
ice cream manufacturers or distribu- 
tor’s salesman on use of the ice cream 
case in drug stores: 

Of course, there is a beautiful soda 
fountain along one wall; but no man, 
woman or child enters that store 
without running smack into a self- 
service-display ice cream cabinet with- 
in 10 feet of the front doors, and in 
the exact center of attention for all 
entering or leaving the store. Irre- 
sistible? A sales getter? It’s unbeat- 
able! 

The manual, entitled “An Approach 
to Profit.” is printed in black and 
yellow on fine white, heavy paper 
stock. The opening shows the Schaefer 
crest on a black page and statement 
associating the crest with quality of 
craftsmanship on the adjoining yellow 
page. Then a spread on the company’s 
modern facilities leads into the sales 
message. . 

The manual is being supplied to 
company salesmen, distributors and 
distributors’ salesmen. A. H. Rose, 
sales manager, believes that the manu- 
al will be most effective if salesmen 
will change the language to fit their 
own style or personality but will fol- 
low the same, logical order of the 
manual in telling the company’s sales 
story. 

D. D. Knowles, sales promotion 
manager, who supervised production 
of the manual, predicts unusual suc- 
cess for it if the company can over- 
come the usual big worry in connec- 
tion with such sales presentations 
getting the company’s salesmen and 
distributors’ salesmen to use it. 
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How to Advertise to Business Men 


By HOWARD G. SAWYER 
Vice President & Director 


= 


James Thomas Chirurg Co. 
Boston and New York 


{dvertising makes a mistake in 
considering itself a business of 
ideas. The more it considers itself 
a business of facts and ideas about 
those facts, the sounder a business 
it will become. Once facts are 
known, ideas come logically; with- 
out the facts, the ideas may prove 
false. 


N THE POPULAR concept of what 

an advertising man is like, there 
are several familiar scenes. 

1) In his office, steamy with the 
heat of inspiration, furiously dicta- 
ting to a beautiful secretary. 

2) In his cubbyhole, late at night, 
painstakingly picking out the golden 
words on his portable. 

3) In his bed, later at night, 
scratching into a notebook the revela- 
tions that woke him out of sleep. 

1) Bursting into the boss’s office, 
exploding with the flash. the germ. 
the invention, the “thick-coming 
fancies’. 

Maybe. Maybe, in consumer ad- 
vertising, where the products are 
closely related to the creative man’s 
own self (bread, beer and Buicks) 
and he is his own more or less typical 
prospect, invention could emerge nat- 
urally from a fertile subconscious and 
be somewhat reliable. 

In industrial advertising, the idea 
“grabbed out of the air” can be fairly 
suspected of having as much sub. 
stance as the phrase implies. 


Chapter 2. How to Get Facts 


lhe bones of industrial advertising 
are facts. Without the bones, the 
flesh of words and pictures are not 
enough to sustain the life of sales- 
manship. 

So the creative man in industrial 
advertising must—or should—shape 
his message (to change the figure) 
from the clay of facts. And the clay 
must be dug up. 

et's start at the beginning. You’re 
the X Company which decides to do 
some advertising. Or you're the Y 
\geney which gets the X Company 


account. (Or you can imagine your- 
self as Mr. Z, the X Company presi- 
dent who has to pay the bills.) What 
do you need to know before you can 
do an intelligent advertising job? 
You need to know— 


The Company 


its history 
its position 
its policies 


The Product 


as the manufacturer sees it 
as the buyer sees it 
as the user sees it 


The Market 


in a quantitative sense, its size, lo- 
cation, etc. 

in a qualitative sense, its nature, 
practices, etc. 

in a personal sense, the nature of 
the individuals, etc. 


The Marketing 


how the product is distributed 
how it is packaged 
how it is priced 


The Competition 


same class of product 
other products competing for same 
investment money 

Not until you know enough about 
these subjects to make intelligent rec- 
ommendations of strategy, technique, 
timing and investment... should you 
touch pencil to paper. Otherwise, you 
are working in the dark, depending 
upon guess, whim, hunch or habit 
and thus endangering the investment 
of money that has been put in your 
charge. 

Now it is not at all necessary (or 
even desirable) for the man who does 
the advertising to start off knowing 

or ever get to know—as much 
about these subjects as the adver- 
tiser does. 

Many times I| have heard the state- 
ment made that such-a-such an 
agency was not capable of handling 
a certain account because it had no 
experience in that field. Or that 
such-and-such a copywriter couldn't 
write the account because he was not 
a graduate engineer in the subject. 
That is as ridiculous as requiring a 
firm’s accountant to be able to put 
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the machine together or its lawyer to 
be able to sell it. 

There is no reason for duplicating 
experiences. The machinery manu- 
facturer must know his machines; 
the advertising man must know his 
advertising. All that is necessary is 
for the manufacturer to know enough 
about advertising to know how much 
help the advertising man needs and 
for the advertising man to know 
enough about the machinery to know 
how much help he needs. 

Good advertising results from 
mutual understanding and coopera- 
tion between two experts. If the man- 


ufacturer knew all the advertising 
man knew about advertising he 


wouldn't need the advertising man; 
if the advertising man knew all the 
manufacturer knows about Ais busi- 
ness, he probably wouldn't be in ad- 
vertising. 

The job of the advertising man is 
to be able to relate what he knows 
about advertising to what the manu- 
facturer knows about his (the manu- 
facturer's) To this end, he 
must have answers to certain ques- 
tions, so that, in turn, the following 
questions can be answered: 


business. 


1) Should this product be adver- 
tised ? 

2) To what market should 
advertised ? 

3) To what functions (executive. 
design, purchasing, production, 
maintenance, power, etc.) 
should it be advertised? 

1) How much money needs to be 


it be 


invested ? 
5) What forms should the adver- 
tising take? 
6) Around what approach should 
the advertising be built? 
to interest the prospect 
to outmaneuver competition 
7) What techniques should be em- 
ployed? 
8) What should the advertising 
say? 
There are numerous ways of get- 
ting the information: 
1) by asking the manufacturer to 
answer a questionnaire 
(“situation survey”: see below) 
2) by talking with engineering and 
production departments 
3) by talking with and travelling 
(Continued on Page 141) 
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HREE COMPANIES ranging 

from 50 to 91 years old have con- 
tributed to the story of American in- 
dustry and to their own prestige by 
publishing books about themselves 
and the industries in which they op- 
erate. 

International Paper Co., New 
York, is distributing an unusual 112- 
page book in English and French edi- 
tions, commemorating the company’s 
50th anniversary. 

The company has printed 115,000 
copies of the book, entitled “Interna- 
tional Paper Company after 50 
Years,” for distribution to 35,000 em- 
ployes in mills, plants and woodlands 
and to stockholders, customers and 
others. An English edition of 105,000 
copies has been issued, while 10,000 
copies of the French edition will be 
distributed to French-speaking em- 
ployes of the Canadian subsidiaries 
and to French-speaking shareholders 
of the parent company. 

The book, dedicated to the em- 
ployes, includes an account of the 
great demand for paper and paper 
products that began with the start of 
the 20th century, traces the company’s 
development and describes operations 
of the company and its affiliates in this 
country and Canada. The result is a 
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EARLY AD, reproduced in E. W. Bliss 
Co.’s new promotional book, first ap- 
peared in 1857 when Eliphalet W. Bliss 
was mechanic for Meridan Machine Co. 
He founded Bliss Co. later that year. 








good picture of the growth of the 
paper industry. 

The work, which is printed with 
three processes—letterpress, gravure 
and offset—is illustrated with more 
than 100 photographs and 12 paint- 














ings and sketches by a large group o! 
photographers and artists. Photo- 
graphs range from dramatic air and 
ground shots of the company’s forests 
to pictures of the use of such products 
and by-products as paper milk contain- 
ers (of which the company makes l,- 
500,000 daily) and bindarene and li- 
gnone used as adhesives, binders fo: 
foundry molds and materials in dyes- 
stuffs, plastics and tanning extracts. 

The text and most of the smaller 
title lines of the book are in the Mono- 
type cutting of Baskerville type, de- 
signed by John Baskerville in England 
about 1760. The paper is Ticonderoga 
offset, made at the company’s Ticon- 
deroga, N. Y., mill. 

E. W. Bliss Co. Detroit, a leader in 
the power press industry, has pub- 
lished a 48-page book, “The Third 
Dimension of Invention,” so named 
because, as the foreword explains, 
“almost every modern invention owes 
its mass-production wholly or in part 
to the power press.” The book, 
which tells the story of pressed metal 
for the past 100 years, is being used 
for special presentations, not for gen- 
eral distribution. The company was 
founded in 1857. 

The book is especially remarkable 
for its pictures, which show the vari- 
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INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY AND SUBSIDIARIES 
Production of Paper and Paperboard, and Pulp for Sale 1898 - 1947 








DRAMATIC PHOTOGRAPHS, numbering more than 100, 
are outstanding feature of the 112-page book published by In- 
ternational Paper Co., New York, to commemorate its 50th 
year. Below: Air and ground shots picture company’s forests 


ety of things—from precision type- 
writer parts to automobile tops—pro- 
duced by Bliss presses. Illustrating 
what those presses made _ possible, 
some rare photographs include shots 
of the first automobile show, held in 
1900 at old Madison Square Garden; 
Marconi receiving the first trans-At- 
lantic wireless message at Newfound- 
land in 1901; Orville Wright prepar- 
ing to take off at Kitty Hawk, N. C., 
in 1903: Louis Chevrolet, the car 
builder, in a Bliss automobile about 
1900; an early electric washing ma- 
chine—with a wooden tub: and one 
of the first typewriters. 

The book. which should hold al- 


most as much interest to the layman 















U.S. CONTAINER BOARD 
PRODUCTION 1926-1947 
































































as to those in industry, was written 
and produced by Fred Wittner Ad- 
vertising, New York agency. 


Another company that has done a 
remarkably good job of telling its 
story is 76-year-old-Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., Neenah, Wis., manufacturer of 
paper cellulose products. 


A 42-page, two-color book entitled 
“Four Men and a Machine” tells the 
story of Kimberly-Clark, including 
some interesting information on the 
expansion and diversification of the 
company’s product lines. The book 
tells how the company, in its early 
phase from 1872-92, expanded its 
product lines from all-rag newsprint 
to book, wrapping, specialty and writ- 


and lumbering operations. Above: Four-color charts show pro- 
duction of company, subsidiaries. Letterpress, gravure and off- 
set all were used to print book, which traces growth of paper 
industry since great paper demand started about 1900. 


ing paper, increasing in size from one 
mill with 40 employes to nine mills 
with 700 employes. 

Tracing the company’s struggles to 
keep going despite fire, flood and de- 
pression, the book describes the com- 
pany’s later success in entering the 
new field of creped wadding products 
for which demand soared, soon after 
World War 1. Sales grew as the com- 
pany put Kotex on the market in 
1920, Kleenex in 1924 and Sanek, the 
strip sold to barber and beauty shops, 
in 1924. International Cellucotton 
Products Co., formed in 1927 with 
stock distributed to Kimberley-Clark 
shareholders, now merchandises most 
crepe wadding products of the com- 
pany. 

















Poor Cousin Dustry 
Or the Sad Story of the Industrial Ad Budget 


ee R DUSTRY, I hardly know 
how to put this but frankly, 
you surprise me.” 

Mr. Vips’ bettle-brows crawled up- 
ward. Mr. Vip turned to the offen- 
sive white papers on his gleaming 
mahogany desk. 

“Three hundred thousand dollars! 
Three hundred thou-... ! Mr. Dustry, 
REALLY!” 

Mr. Dustry struggled to a sitting 
position in the deep leather chair. 

“But Mr. Vip, we do a yearly gross 
of $15,000,000. A $300,000 adver- 
tising appropriation is only 2%. 

“Three hundred thousand for nuts 
and bolts!” Mr. Vip shivered, swivel- 
ing until his broad worsted-covered 
back was turned to Mr. Dustry. 

“The diaper division gets 33.000.,- 
000,” Mr. Dustry ventured meekly. 

“Diapers! Certainly!” Mr. Vip ex- 
ploded. “One of our most important 
divisions. Babies couldn't do with- 
out ‘em. The diaper division ad- 
vertising must be seen by discriminat- 
ing babies—I mean mothers.” He 
pressed well-manicured finger-tips to- 
gether in front of his face and a tone 
of reverence crept into his voice. 
“That's consumer advertising. Con- 
sumer advertising.” The words drip- 
ped honey-like from his executive-type 
lips. 

Mr. Vip swiveled around again. 

“Yours, Mr. Dustry, is industrial 
advertising.” Mr. Dustry had _ the 
distinct feeling that Mr. Vip would 
have pronounced “garbage collect- 
ing” similarly. 

Mr. Vip continued. “You advertise 
in trade papers, | assume, although 
why you even have to do that is more 
than I know.” Mr. Vip mused as if 
on the verge of a big decision. Mr. 
Dustry hastened to interrupt his chain 
of thought. 

“In my presentation, Mr. Vip, I 
have outlined exactly what the nuts 
and bolts division expects to accom- 
plish with a $300,000 appropriation. 
It shows plainly that we can accom- 
plish certain specific objectives that 
will increase sales if we are allowed 
an adequate appropriation. Here, let 
me show you--- ” 

\ buzzing sound burst forth from 
a little mahogany box on Mr. Vip’s 
desk. Mr. Vip reached for a switch 
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By R. B. CARLAND 


Sales Promotion Manager 
Electrical Wire & Cable Dept. 
United States Rubber Co. 
New York City 


like a drowning man. A_ cultured, 
female voice floated into the room. 

“Mr. Adman from the rainwear 
division is here to see you, Mr. Vip. 
Its about his 1949 appropriation.” 

Mr. Vip beamed. He beamed all 
over his face—his well-shaved jowls 
crinkling, his eyes lighting up like a 
Christmas tree. 

“Show him in. 
all means.” 

He clicked another switch on the 
mahogany box and began fussing 
with the papers on his desk. Sudden- 
ly his hand encountered Dustry’s pre- 
sentation and he jumped slightly. 

“Oh, yes, Dustry, your presenta- 
tion. Very nice. Well done and all 
that. I think, though, that three hun- 
dred thousand...” he had difficulty 
in surpressing a smile. “... ah, three 
hundred thousand is too much for 
nuts and bolts. Let’s make it seventy- 
five—no, sixty thousand. Yes, sixty 

that should do nicely. Lots of 
trade paper advertising for sixty 
thousand!” he said jovially. “Yes, 
sir! Well, that will be all... Well! 
Jim, come right in, my boy!” 

Mr. Vip bounded out of his chair, 
his big hearty hand outstretched to 
the new-comer. 

“Come right in, Jim. That will be 
ALL, Mr. Dustry! Now, Jim, I'll 
just bet you want to talk about that 
little old appropriation.” 

As the mahogany door closéd soft- 
ly behind him, Mr. Dustry heard 
something about $5,000,000. He 
swore quietly to himself. As he 
passed the secretary's unattended 
desk he was just able to resist the 
temptation to turn up the volume con- 
trol on a little mahogany box that was 
sitting there and give vent, by a com- 
bination of tongue, lips and blowing, 
to his feelings. 

Back in his office, I. N. Dustry 
sighed and rested his feet on the bat- 
tered top of his oaken desk. In front 
of him on the desk was a collection 
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of shiny bolts in various sizes and 
shapes, and behind them a neat line 
of nuts. Mr. Dustry looked at them 
sadly and tried to tip back his chair. 
The office wasn’t quite big enough 
for that. If they would only give 
him a closet to store the cartons of 
catalogs and pamphlets, the old art 
work, the stacks of trade magazines. 

“Sixty thousand dollars!” He 
spoke partly to himself, partly to his 
girl, “Half Friday.” who worked oc- 
casionally for him and usually for the 
nuts and bolts division accounting de- 
partment. 

“You're lucky you got that,” she 
commented. “I hear conduits and fit- 
tings only got $12,000.” 

The phone rang and Mr. Dustry 
reached listlessly for it. A well- 
modulated, familiar voice poured in- 
to the earphone. 

“Vip again, Dustry. I was just on 
the phone with the Old Man. Told 
him about your appropriation and he 
thinks it’s entirely too much. Suggest 
we compromise on half. Thirty thou- 
sand is all we can let you have.” 


“But. Mr. Vip!” 


“Sorry. old man, but I have to take 
mv orders too. Just like a good 
soldier. Oh, and by the way, one 
thing I may not have conveyed to you 
in our conference. ..we need lots of 
catalogs, lad, lots of catalogs. More 
important than trade paper advertis- 
ing. Good technical catalogs. Piec- 
tures of the products, lots of charts 
and engineering data, that’s what 
your customer wants. Go to work 
on it, Dustry.” 

The voice stopped abruptly and 
there was a click on the other end of 
the line. Dustry’s toes finally began 
to uncurl. 

“Mark me. Miss Effervescent, if 
ever you have a son, place your buoys 
so he won’t end up on the beach of In- 
dustrial Advertising. Let him be an 
advertising man—a consumer ad 
vertising man, not a compiler of cata 
logs. Let him sing the virtues o! 
babie’s diapers for false bosoms but 
never, never let him be so silly as to 
think that industrial products need 
sales promotion!” 

“You’re shouting, Mr. Dustry.” 

Mr. Dustry sank back in his chair 
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“You're right. Perhaps I’m bit- 
ter. Well, [ll call the agency and 
let them in on the good news. I 
wonder who my account executive is 
today.” 

Mr. Upncoming, it turned out, was 
Dustry’s man. Upncoming had been 
on the account only two weeks and 
Dustry knew him only slightly. As 
a matter of fact, they had never ac- 
tually seen each other although they 
had had some lively phone conversa- 
tions. Mr. Upncoming, in his posi- 
tion as account executive for eight of 


the clients’ division (all industrial) 
had been kept rather busy since his 
promotion from the agency’s depart- 
ment that had the responsibility of 
pasting ads in scrap-books. He han- 
dled, besides nuts and bolts, such di- 
visions as conduit and fittings, rivets, 
plumbers supplies (sink stoppers, 
etc.) , industrial tape and other similar 
products. Mr. Dustry had _ heard 
through the grapevine that Mr. Upn- 
coming was a bright lad and that he 
was over 2] with a full year’s agency 
experience. That would be splendid! 


Mr. Upncoming took the news of 
the appropriation as well as could be 
expected. 

“Thirty thousand, eh? Can't go 
very far with that. Let’s see... 15 
times 30...” Mr. Dustry waited 
while the young man at the other end 
of the phone did some fast calculat- 
ing.” “No chance of going back for 
more, eh?” 

“No.” 


“Oh. well, have to make the best of 


(Continued on Page 110) 





Advertising Budget Method 


Case History No. 1 by the NIAA Budget Survey Committee 


HE ADVERTISING budgeting 

procedure described in this case 
history is that of a large company. 
The first reaction of those dealing 
with smaller appropriations might be 
that this study is of no special interest 
to them. Actually, however, the 
budget described is an integration of 
a number of smaller budgets for spe- 
cific products. Therefore. the pro- 
cedure involved applies, in principle, 
equally to any section of the budget, 
no matter how small. 

In this particular company, it is 
recognized that the advertising pro- 
gram is not an activity of or by itself. 
Advertising is considered as one of 
many recognized tools of selling and 
represents a part of an overall, closely 
integrated sales program. Therefore, 
the advertising program is predicted 
on the same basic information used in 
the development of the sales program 
as a whole. Factors involved include: 

|) Forecasts of the size of potenti- 
al markets for the coming year, by 
product and by sales area. 

2) The Sales Goal, or the percent- 
age of participation desired in these 
markets. 

}} Product Sales statistical infor- 
mation in these markets during past 
years to reveal a precise picture of 
trends, 

1) Profitability Information con- 
cerning each product to serve as a 
guide to the dsirability of present and 
luture promotion. 

>») Competitive Products and ac- 
tivities information. 

in this organization, the prepara- 
tion and accumulation of information 
necssary to evaluate the situation and 
establish the sales program is dele- 
gated to several departments because 
ol ‘he magnitude of the operation. It 
should be recognized, however, that in 
preparing an effctive advertising pro- 
gram, no matter how small, consid- 


eration must be given to all of the 
above factors. Where the company 
has no established facilities for de- 
veloping this basic information, the 
advertising manager must get it him- 
self. Trade publications, associa- 
tions, government agencies, independ- 
ent marketing organizations and per- 
sonally conducted surveys are valu- 
able sources. To the extent that the 
advertising program is realistically 
based on adequate information, and 
its commercial interpretation, will de- 
pend management's acceptance of ad- 
vertising as a necessary tool in selling. 

After establishing its sales pro- 
gram, the company under considera- 
tion aims to measure the accomplish- 
ment of its objective by setting up 
control factors, the principal one be- 
ing periodic reports of sales, analyzed 
by product and by sales area. Thus, 
the performance of each phase of the 
program can be measured against the 
sales goal and corrective action taken 
promptly, as required. 


Case History I 


ADVERTISING BupceT RATING: 
$500,000 to $1,000,000. 

Type Or INpustry:Iron and steel 
and their products. (Classification 
based on terminology in 1939 census 
of manufacturers as published by 
bureau of census, U. S. Department 
of Commerce. ) 

SELLUNG Metuop: Direct to cus- 
tomers (usually large manufacturers) 
and through jobbers and distribu- 
tors. 

BuDGETING PROCEDURE: Task 
method. (In this procedure the ad- 
vertising appropriation is determined 
by (1) measuring the advertising job 
that must be done to achieve a pre- 
determined sales goal and (2) decid- 
ing the best means and cost of doing 
the job.) 
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Step-By-Step Procedure 


A) Securing market and product 
Information. 


1) The advertising manager con- 
sults with the managers of sales of the 
various product divisions on: 


a) General sales outlook for 
coming year. 

b) Plans for new products or 
modification of existing prod- 
ucts. 

c) Any changes in long range 
profit status of products and 
markets. 

d} What product and in what 
markets the division manager be- 
lieves he will need advertising 
and promotion support to 
achieve his sales goals. 

e) Competitive products and 
activities. 


2) When the above information 
and opinions have been obtained, the 
advertising department then calls up- 
on the market research department 


for: 


a) Specific forecasts on the 
size of potential markets for the 
coming year in volume (tons) 
and dollars for the products to 
be advertised. 
b) The desired volume of par- 
ticipation in those markets, 
based on capacity of company 
facilities in relation to competi- 
tive facilities. 
c) General sales outlook for 
coming year and any pertinent 
market information. 
3) Next the advertising depart- 
ment secures from the statistical de- 
partment: 


a) Historical information re- 
garding product sales during 
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past years to give a picture of 
trends. 

b) Specific information con- 
cerning profits on the various 
products as a guide to advisabili- 
ty of future promotion. 

4) The advertising manager then 
consults with the sales promo- 
tion manager to determine what 
special promotional programs 
may be contemplated and how 
best integration of their respec- 
tive activities may be moulded 
into a well rounded plan. 


B) Preparation of tentative 
Advertising Programs. 

The advertising manager, in con- 
sultation with his own department top 
personnel and with the advertising 
agency, then proceeds to draw up a 
proposed program, detailed by activi 
ties, which he believes will give the 
necessary advertising support to each 
product to achieve the sales goal set 
up tor it. 


€) Review and approval by 
management. 
1) The proposed advertising pro- 
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gram for each product is presented to 
and discussed with the respective 
product sales managers for review 
and approval. Each manager is 
shown: 
a) Proposed activities for his 
products, their cost, and the rea- 
sons for their selection. 
b) Supporting market data and 
statistical information. 

2) Following approval of individu- 
al programs by each product sales 
manager, the proposed product ad- 
vertising budgets are consolidated 
into a general company budget and 
set up on standard budget forms, 
samples of which are attached hereto. 

3) The over-all budget is then sub- 
mitted to the general manager of sales 
and his staff group for detailed dis- 
cussion. 

1) After approval by the general 
sales staff group, the advertising man- 
ager then summarizes the budget for 
review by top management, including 
the vice president of sales and the 
president. It is not considered neces- 
sary or advisable for this summary 
to contain detailed information on 


how the appropriation will be spent, 
i.e., what advertising media will be 
used. Inclusion of such information 
frequently leads to fruitless discus- 
sion. The summary is prefaced by a 
foreword pointing out any majo! 
changes in the budget from previous 
budgets, any increase in costs and 
general marketing problems. This is 
followed by separate sheets for each 
product division in which are shown 
for each product to be advertised the 
total potential market in dollars and 
tons, the sales goal in dollars and 
tons, the per cent of sales goal to po 
tential market, the proposed adver- 
tising expenditure, and the advertis- 
ing cost per dollar of expected sales in- 
come. At the bottom of each page a 
brief paragraph highlights the adver- 
tising thinking for each product. 
These separate product division sum- 
maries are finally summarized as a 
complete over-all budget. In this 
final summary the potential market 
and sales goal figures for all non- 
advertised products are also included 
so that the final total presents an 
accurate figure of the total compan) 
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FLOW CHART, developed for NIAA budget survey com- 
mittee’s first case study, reveals the orderly procedure involved 


business in relation to the industry 
and the advertising cost as related to 
total volume of business. 


D) Setting up controls to check 
performance. 


\fter final approval, by top man- 
agement, the advertising manager 
Sets up controls to follow the program 
and measure its effectiveness. Quar- 
terly reports of sales by product are 
secured from the statisical depart- 
ment. These indicate: 

} What products need additional 
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promotional support. 

2) Where advertising emphasis 
may be shifted from a product which 
is ahead of its sales goal to another 
which is behind. 

3) Changes in market conditions. 

1) What additional funds may be 
needed, 

E) Advantages of this method. 

The budget is thereby flexible, 
since weak spots can be corrected 
quarterly instead of waiting until the 
program for the following year is 
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in gathering market information and sales forecasts before final 
summarized advertising budget goes to management for O. K. 


drawn up. The preparation of an 
industrial advertising budget by the 
task method, as shown in this case 
history, is a practical and effective 
method of arriving at a realistic ad- 
vertising appropriation. The product 
and market data set the sales goal 
estimates, which in turn indicate the 
size of the job to be done. 

Stated another way, the amount of 
advertising to be done is decided on 
the basis of what the commercial 
facts dictate. From there on, the 
handling of the details—how to reach 
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the prospects for the particular prod- 
ucts in their respective markets, effec- 
tively and economically with adver- 
tising—lies within the judgement of 
the advertising manager, which is 
the job, by training and experience, 
he among all others in the company 
is best able to do. 


F) Explanation of attached 
sheets used for Consolidated 
Budget. 

As mentioned above, before sub- 
mitting the proposed advertising bud- 


get to management for approval, the 
individual product schedules are con- 


solidated into a general budget and 
typed on standard budget form sheets 
such as those attached here. 


During this consolidation, the vari- 
ous paid space schedules are ex 
amined to determine whether the 


(Continued on Page 70) 





How to Allocate the Advertising Budget 
For Multiple Industrial Product Lines 


if your advertising budget is based solely on a percentage figure ‘pulled out of hat, or on the ar- 


bitrary ‘guesstimate’ of some key executive, you will find a stimulating alternative in this proposal. 


By W. H. PUSCH 


Aavertising Manager 
Hobbs Mfa. Company 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


A* IL ND, realistic, and economical 
advertising program is something 
far different from a mere catalog of 
publications and space-sizes. 

Publications are only a part of a 
well-rounded program. They are one 
classification of tools in the market- 
ing kit. just as chisels are one classifi- 
cation of tools in the kit of a carpen- 
ter. 

And to make a “program” that 
merely when, where and 
what size space will be used seems 
about as silly as to make up a build- 
ing schedule which merely indicates 
when the carpenter will use which size 
of which brand of chisel—with no re- 
gard to other operations that must be 
integrated into the whole—and with 
no regard for the nature of the con- 
struction job as a whole. To this 
mythical carpenter, it makes no dif- 
ference whether the building is to be 
His operat- 
ing schedule tells him all he needs to 
know: when to take up which chisel. 

Of course, that is a pretty typcial 
agency schedule. Agencies generally 


catalogs 


a cow shed or a palace. 


ee 
are interested mainly in spending a 
given amount of money in commis- 
sionable fields with no stopping amid- 
stream if they find that a certain tool 
is not doing the job it purported to 
do. Often they don’t know too well 
what the job is that should be done. 
The romantic attitude seems to pre- 
vail that if the God of Advertising is 
given his proper title, somehow busi- 
ness will prosper. 

\ further difficulty of this catolog 
type of schedule is that the manage- 
ment thus finds it necessary to con- 
cern itself with tools when its primary 
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interest, after all, is getting a selling 
job done, taking whatever tools may 
be needed within the practical cost 
limitations established. And, in con- 
cerning itself with tools rather than 
objectives, it frequently prescribes 
the use of a hammer where a saw is 
required, and vice versa. The con- 
cern with tools rather than objective 
is frequently more entangling, halt- 
ing, and costly than having an owner 
who knows what he wants—but is not 
a craftsman—breathe down the necks 
of the workers on his construction 
job and tell them when to saw, when 
to hammer. 


Objectives Management’s Job 


Management should concern itself 
with objectives and limitations, with 
making available the data necessary 
to present the product saleably, with 
clearing material for technical ac- 
curacy of product data, and with 
over-all review to ensure that tempor- 
ary selling advantage may not (as by 
being blatant) jeopardize long-term 
advantages and relationships. Man- 
agement should NOT concern itself 
with the mechanics of achieving those 
objectives within limitations set 
certainly not to the extent of con- 
cerning itself with approval of indi- 
vidual requisitions with resultant 
hobbling of operations. 

\ll of this heresy, of course, may 
be due to the fact that I am primarily 
and fundamentally not an advertising 
man, but a management specialist, 
having gotten my graduate work in 
fields such as management, personnel 
practice and the statistics of psycho- 





metrics. 

For what it may be worth, | offer 
a formula alternative for preparing 
and budgeting an advertising pro- 
gram. This formula keeps ever in 
mind results to be accomplished 


rather than space to be bought, let- 
ters to be mailed or signs to be 
painted. This formula differs from 
the usual one of merely allotting a 
percentage of last year’s gross sales 
as an advertising budget. The differ- 
ences: 

1) It makes provision for differing 
economic conditions in the prospect's 
field, automatically cutting the bud- 
get necessary to do a given job in 
good times, and raising the budget 
in bad times. 

2) It makes provision for the sale- 
ability of the product, automatically 
cutting the budget necessary to do a 
given job if the product is head-and- 
shoulders outstanding in its field, nor- 
malizing the budget if the product is 
run-of-the-mine, and upping the bud- 
get if the product is obsolescent or 
otherwise less than normally sales- 
worthy. This gives immediate tangi- 
ble recognition to an up-and-coming 
engineering and product design de- 
partment. 

3) It makes provision for different 
objectives. The result is a very small 
budget if it is necessary merely to re- 
tain name preference for an item 
which has no effective competition; a 
larger budget. but still small, if it is 
necessary merely to enter competitive 
battle for retention of present share 
missionary work and for ncreasing vol- 
of market; an effective budget for 
ume, if that is desired to be the proper 
course of action; and even a cancella- 
tion of budget if, the business being 
there, it is determined by management 
to coast, and take a lesser share of 
the market. 

The first part of this operation is 
the determination of the proper factor 
to be used for the product line and the 
economic condition of the prospect. 
as outlined by the chart below: 

In using this table we first deter- 
mine whether we want to hold ou: 
own (or advance), or whether we ar: 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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sources, looks to them for guidance in merchandise 
— selection. 
REGULAR WEEKLY VISITOR to the desks of men 
t most influential in transforming the nation’s service 
stations into efhcient automotive retail stores is 
Vational Petroleum News. \t is a visitor welcomed 
oil marketing and administrative men because 
it keeps them in touch with the latest ideas in their 
field. It covers every operation between refinery 
and service station, every phase from purchase of 
storage and transportation facilities to building 
more consumer sales. 
NEWS COMES FIRST-HAND to National Petroleum 
et- Vews from its own fully-manned news bureaus 
be and editorial offices in six important areas. Prices 
ym are reported by teletype daily, tabulated for the 
a section which long has been recognized by the 
es ndustry as the last word in financial dealing in 
or - petroleum. Special assignments for articles such 
is service station merchandising go regularly to | 
ng recognized authorities in the field. Readers respond Sales Training Programs conducted by oil companies and oil 
t’s to this editorial excellence by paying the highest jobbers are molding service station personnel into an aggres- 
.d- subscription price among all oil publications sive selling force which accessories manufacturers cannot 
in and maintaining 82.97 percentage of renewals. afford to underestimate in surveying their markets and in 
et 600,000 POTENTIAL SALESMEN of tires, batteries ne he en 
and accessories now are represented in the em- 
le- plovees of service stations. They already have a a Daca El 
ly valuable experience in the sale of non-petroleum 
4. items and related services. Through efforts of the 
“4 oil company and the oil jobber. this selling group These NPN advertisers of resale items are 
is a . a oS Wl, reaching key men in the service station field 
or brand of wiper blades. radiator hose, seal Covers Acme Refining Corporation Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp 
»$- ind a hundred-and-one other items? That remains ancul Chemieal Cosspens Muhawk Tike Compan 
7 to be seen: : ; Battenfeld Grease & Oil Corp. National Sales Company 
nit ‘ ; 2 Cantield Oil ¢ ompany Penn. Petroleum Products Co 
future to add this star salesman—the man at the ae 
nt mp! One of the surest ways to get this friendly. Cate OS S Gennes Casapuny vunes Shenae Sees Co Sree 
ill come and capable seleumen waskion fox won te Champion Spark Plug Company Presto-Lite Battery Company 
e reach and sell the oil company and the oil Champlin Refining Company Publicker Industries, Ine. 
m bber. That means an adequate advertising sched- Continental Refining Company Scully Signal Company 
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Cover Picture Story 


——_ 


YURRENT 
ing of Caterpillar 
Peoria. Ill. Is 


“sidewalk superintendent,” that city 


MAGAZINE advertis- 
Tractor Co., 
aimed largely at the 


who often turns out to be a 
influ- 
but who seldom gets 
but out-of- 


dweller 


very important person in his 
ence on buying 
to supervise the dramatic 
the-way construction jobs performed 
by Caterpillar machines. 

As the company points out, Cater- 
highways, build- 


logs for the 


pillars are cutting 


ing dams, bringing in 


lumber in new homes, curbing ero- 
sion, stripping coal mines and de- 


veloping oil fields. Yet little of this 
effort is seen by most people. New 


highways, dams, oilwells usually are 
first admired only when completed. 
It is the new home’s finished lum- 
ber, not the harvested log, that catches 
the public's eve. 


Although users of Caterpillar ma- 


BATTLEFLELD OF 


Caterpillar Campaign Seeks Out 
Influential Sidewalk Engineer 


chines are in the audience reached, it 
is not at them that the campaign is 


aimed, except incidentally. It is the 
general public, including leaders 


from all walks of life, whom the com- 
pany have an indirect in- 
fluence on industry's buying and who 
ordinarily do not get to see these ma- 


believ es 


chines at work. 

Caterpillar believes that it 
vantageous to reach such a public and 
to have it look upon the machines as 
its neighbors 
in industry and for its townships, 
The purpose of the 


is ad- 


a good investment for 


cities and states. 
campaign is to build good will with 
the people who really influence buy- 
ing. 

The technique is for each ad to 
show the performance of machines on 
Each 


color 


jobs of widespread interest. 
ad features an unretouched 
photograph of the equipment at work. 
Copy gives actual operational data on 
the machines, and tells how, where 
and why they are used, emphasizing 
the project’s contribution to the pub- 
lic welfare. 

No effort is made to color the copy. 
The selling approach is a factual 
statement of the aims and purposes of 
the project and the manner in which 
the machines contribute. 

The machines are big 
which 


machines, 
working on big jobs makes 
the pictures especially adaptable to 
four-color bleeds. The picture and 
the bleed technique combine to at- 
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tract and help hold reader attention 
and interest. 

It is the company’s hope to extend 
to a broader segment of the public the 
brand preference that the company 
has been attempting to build among 
its immediate potential customers. 

In addition to this campaign, Cater 
pillar bulletins and _ business 
papers to reach vertically into such 
road building and 
Diesel 
water works engineering, oil- 
field work and railroading. 

\ good example of the type of bul- 
letin the company is using currently 
entitled, “Beating Back the 
Blizzards,” aimed at highway mainte- 
nance departments. Photographs and 
line sketches illustrate the various 
models of the company’s snow plows 
in use. Copy and art tell how spe- 
cific counties, cities and companies 
have used the equipment in specific 
situations. The 16-page bulletin is 
in two colors, 

The company has 
photographers into various 
tries throughout the country to supply 
art for such other bulletins as “Speed- 
ing Oilfield Work with Caterpillar 
Diesel Power,” “Logging the North 
Woods,” “Keeping on Schedule with 
Caterpillar Off-Track Equipment” 


uses 


fields as mining, 
maintenance. construction, 


power, 


is one 


own 
indus- 


sent its 


(railroad maintenance) and “Clear- 
ing for Action” (clearing land for 
mining, earthmoving, quarry opera- 


tions and industrial construction). 
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Because MODERN MACHINE SHOP contains nearly 400 pages of editorial features 
and blue ribbon advertisers, this guy is afraid his advertising won't be read. Says he'd 
rather be in a thin book for better display Using the same logic, he would set up a 
retail store in the desert rather than in the main shopping district because there is 


less competition 


WHAT HE DOESN’T UNDERSTAND IS 


that MODERN MACHINE SHOP is a and tools available to buyers for their 


veritable market place for metal work- selection. It’s an action producing, di 


ing equipment. Buyers shop where the gest size book that pulls inquiries 
most merchandise is for sale. Each which turn into sales. Results tell the 
issue Of MODERN MACHINE SHOP story. Gardner Publications, Inc., Cin 


exhibits the greatest variety of machines cinnati 2, Ohio 











Externals: What Makes Them Tick 


Part Ill: Good House Organ Requires Full-Time Editor; 


Choose a Capable One, Give Him Full Responsibility 
and Enough Time — and Relax, Watch the Results! 


By HARRISON M. TERRELL 


Lavenson Bureau 
of Advertisir 


Philadelphia 


\ company magazine is as good as 
its editor. 

To have a profitable house publica- 
tion for external circulation—that is, 
for customers, prospective customers, 
stockholders and other interested 
“outsiders” —the first requirement is 
the laying down of main objectives 
and sound planning to achieve them. 
The next is to find the man or the 
agency to carry the message to 
Garcia. 

There are few safe generalities 
with respect to this low-pressure ad- 
vertising medium...there are so 
many exceptions that prove so many 
rules. That the publisher needs a 
capable persons at the executive level 
who will assume full responsibility 
for the house magazine, and who will 
be given all the time needed to carry 
out those responsibilities, is certain- 
ly one of the least debatable. 

The house magazine is scarcely a 
house magazine if it does not have a 
distinctive character that is apparent 
to the eve and the ear in successive 
Many, perhaps all, of the 
most successful reflect a definite per- 
sonality, a way of thinking and look- 
ing at things. The editor, aided by 
understanding, sympathetic support, 


issues. 


and supervision from top manage- 
ment, is the working man who gives 
it this personality. And, heaven 
help him, in so doing he gives the 
company the personality by which it 
is known to many of its potential 
friends. 

Unfortunately, practically anyone 
English. 


because 


can write fairly readable 


We say 
some companies seem to have an idea 
that fairly readable English is all that 
is needed to make a good enough 


“unfortunately,” 


house magazine. 
The fact is that the editorial con- 
tent of an external is only one ele- 


50 


ment requiring expert craftsmanship. 
But, even for the writing end of the 
job, a lot more is required than a fa- 
cility for stringing words together. 

It is true that some extremely ef- 
fective house magazines are practical- 
ly -all text. The William Feather 
magazines, used by non-competing 
firms in several lines of business, are 
good examples. Except for the ad- 
vertising pages in the center, you 
never find an illustration in Feather- 
edited magazines. They don't even 
have article headings or subheads. 

But there is only one William 
Feather, and few rivals would chal- 
lenge his choice of subject and his 
mastery of a pellucid style that gently 
holds the reader and won't let him 
go, generally, until he’s devoured an 
issue from cover to cover. 

But even if copy is to predominate 
in an external, its writing is still not 
a job for a part-time dilettante. 
Nor is it something that can be turned 








CHEESE CAKE, when used properly, 
is relished by even the busiest reader 
of external organs. Pair of size 60 men’s 
shorts was pictured this way in Selling 
to Men, external published by Pioneer 
Suspender Co., Philadelphia. 


over to a busy executive to be sand- 
wiched in when he gets a few minutes 
between “really important” jobs. 

“Writing the stuff”, says William 
Feather, Jr. of his father’s work, “is 
a full-time living, thinking, reading, 
traveling, editing job... 

“When our editor gets an idea, it 
takes him an hour, a week or a month 
to work it out in his head; five min- 
utes or less to write it. He never re- 
writes, and only a’ minimum of edit- 
ing is required—so well formed is the 
idea before he approaches a type- 
writer. 

“It is a gift. He is satisfied with 
what it has paid him because he 
would rather write his kind of copy 
for the people who buy it than do any- 
thing else.” 

That's one of the essentials for the 
good house magazine editor, that he 
loves to write. A man can turn out 
copy indifferently, as one way to earn 
a living. But if he doesn’t enjoy 
doing it—if he wouldn’t rather write 
than do practically anything else he 
can think of—his copy will show it. 
There will be little nourishment in it, 
either for himself or for his read- 
ers—and least of all for his company. 

This is not to say that editing talent 
many not be uncovered in the manu- 
facturer’s own organization, especial- 
ly in its advertising or public rela- 
tions department. Even chemists and 
engineers, who normally compose the 
most gosh-awful gibberish, have been 
known to depart from the norm. 


There’s C. H. Jeglum, for example. 
He edits Philadelphia Quartz Com- 
pany’s Silicate P’s & Q’s. Whatever 
his rating as a chemist (and it must 
be high, for he’s Assistant to the 
Chemical Director) in our book he’s 
one of the best as an editor. 

“Jeg” doesn’t get much chance to 
let himself go on what you might call 
literary expression. His P’s & ('s 
usually consists of only the two sides 
of an 814 x 11 sheet, and most of it is 
devoted to technical talk about sili- 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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Externals 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 50] 


cates. But he’s adept at writing 
leads that hook the attention of read- 
ers, and get them into his chemical 
story before they know it. 


Anent these leads, “Jeg” writes: 
“At about this time (1926) we began 
the plan of introducing our discus- 
sion with what one friend has re- 
ferred to as a ‘decoy’ paragraph de- 
signed to hold the attention of the un- 
wary reader until he suddenly finds 
himself involved in a discussion of the 
silicates. For this we make no apol- 
ogy. It is to our mind a legitimate 
device—provided that the subject 
matter which follows is worthy of the 
ten minutes required to read it. So 
we shall continue to bait the trap as 
best we are able.” 

While with Mr. Jeglum, it might 
be noted that for years he successfully 
resisted some pressure that he break 
up his text with subheads. His rea- 
son: “subheads would encourage 
skipping.” Says he: “I recall about a 
year ago that one correspondent was 
almost angry for our not having sub- 
headings. since he found it necessary 
to read all of P’s & Q’s to be sure he 
was not missing something import- 
ant... Naturally we want our readers 
to go over the sheet fully each 
month.” 

If the above sounds like a tempest 
in a teapot, too trivial one way or the 
other to merit the attention of a pub- 
lisher... be advised that if you want 
your company magazine to work its 
head off for you, no factor is too un- 
important to be given consideration. 


Fear Subject Famine 


“We like the idea of a house maga- 
zine for our business,” a prospective 
client told us some years ago, “but 
what in the world can you find to talk 
about month after month? We've 
been getting out a series of booklets 
on various phases of our operation 
and, frankly, wouldn’t know what 
more there is to say.” 

Some such uneasiness looms large 
in the thoughts of many companies 
when launching an external. They 
know that a good salesman would 
have no trouble talking interestingly 
with a customer or prospect for a half 
hour, and repeating the performance 
every month or so. They overlook 
that the company magazine is merely 
good salesmanship in print. 

Your salesman doesn’t restrict 
himself to business in his talks; if he 
did, he’d be an awful bore. He light- 


NEWSPAPER-TRAINED 


staff, 
traveling the globe for material, pro- 
duces the Martin Star, published by 
Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore. Good 
externals require professional editors. 





ens up his spiel with talk about his 
listener’s hobby, with a glowing ac- 
count of so-and-so’s play in last Sat- 
urday’s game, with an occasional 
joke, with references to what’s going 
on in the industry, a good book he’s 
just read, a play he’s seen. So does 
the house magazine. Some have even 
been known to publish a picture of a 
pretty girl with very little, if any, ex- 
cuse. If well done, even the grim- 
mest executive laps it up. 

In our long and varied practice 
with externals, we’ve never known 
one that presented any problem as to 
a sufficiency of editorial material. 
Rather, the reverse is true. Once the 
editor gets into the swing, it’s usual- 
ly a matter of deciding which of many 
fine features he'll use in the issue 
coming up, and which will have to be 
held for a later issue. 

In that connection, an editor of The 
Saturday Evening Post once advised 
your reporter to do as the SEP does: 
“Use tthe best you’ve got in every is- 
sue as it comes up: the Lord will pro- 
vide for the next issue.” This sound 
counsel has been followed in Laven- 
son Bureau practice for 19 years with 
happy results. 

The editorial content of many exter- 
nals is more or less restricted to sub- 
jects of particular interest to busi- 
nessmen in the publisher’s special 
field. Editors of such magazines 
have to dig a little harder and deeper 
for stories. But they have a power- 
ful ally in their Uncle Sam. For three 
cents Uncle will carry as many ques- 
tions as they can think up to any deal- 
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er, wholesaler, trade authority, as- 
sociation or other addressee in the 
United States. 

Which is to say that a great deal of 
editorial material (and es- 
pecially customer stories) may be 
developed by correspondence. 
Though few businessmen are accom- 
plished writers, they are usually 
happy to give you the information 
and back-ground on which to base a 
story, if you ask them leading ques- 
tions indicating the type of informa- 
tion you want. 


good 


The editor trying to develop a story 
by mail will. be well advised to ask 
his correspondent only for an in- 
formal statement of facts, figures and 
opinion—to be worked up into a fin- 
ished and polished article by the edi- 
tor. Many able executives “freeze 
up” when they think they are writ- 
ing for print. But ask them to dic- 
tate a few random thoughts for you 
when they feel so inspired, and the 
chances are you'll find in such a let- 
ter many. phrases, and even whole 
paragraphs and sections, that can be 
incorporated into your story prac- 
tically as dictated. 


Vo Swivel Chair Job 


However, successful externals are 
not generally edited entirely from 
swivel chairs. Not many externals, 
though, require quite as much travel 
as the the Martin Star, published by 
The Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore. 
Could it be that reporters for this 
publication travel so much because a 
particular method of travel is the 
company’s business? Says Editor 
Arthur W. Perkins: 

“Within the past few months staff 
members have made trips to Ber- 
muda, Norfolk, Wright Field, Cleve- 
land, St. Paul, New York and num- 
erous other places in the eastern part 
of the United States, and one will 
shortly be leaving for California to 
get a particular story there in which 
we are interested.” 

Mr. Perkins says that his staff is 
composed entirely of people with 
years of training, largely in news- 
paper work. 

“Over two years ago,” he says, “we 
dropped editorials or anything else 
that would border on editorializing 
and confined ourselves to news and 
feature reporting. 

“Photographs used are made large- 
ly by our own staff of photographers 
who may be sent practically any place 
in the country on assignment... al- 
though we do, from time to time, use 
official Air Force and Navy pictures, 
(Continued on Page 148) 
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EADERSHIP PREFERENCE SURVEY .... AT OUR EXPENSE 


There is no real mystery why more and more advertisers are concentrating 
their advertising in The Journal, to the extent that they first do a dominant, 
impressive job in the leading paper before spreading their budget too thin in 
Se some of the “30 other oil papers.” 

They have found for themselves, beyond a question of a doubt, two very 
important facts: 


(Ist) Which oil papers their own customers and prospects read and 
prefer. 


(2nd) The very high percentage of duplication which they get in the 
second, third or fourth oil paper. 


How did they do this? For over six years The Oil and Gas Journal has had a 
standing offer to any manufacturer to pay the cost of a Reader Duplication 
Survey or a Readership Preference Survey, The same opportunity is available 
to you today. YOU make the survey. WE pay for it. 










ENCLOSE CARD OR STAMPED COUNT THE RETURNS YOURSELF 
ENVELOPE FOR REPLY WHEN THE REPLIES COME IN 


cd BILL THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 
FOR THE COST 





Publication offices: Tulsa 1, Okla. 
Offices: New York, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Les Angeles, Houston, 
England, Canada. 










Guideposts for Forecasting 


Part V: More Pitfalls. Avoid Lone Business Factor 


and Illusory Models 


By FRANK D. NEWBURY 
Consulting Economist 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WO PITFALLS for the unwary 

forecaster were described in the 
preceding article: 1) the rigid pro- 
jection into the future of the past 
patterns of business cycles and 2) 
forecasting by analogous situations. 
Two others should receive our atten- 
tion: 1) forecasting based on single 
business factors and 2) a new-fash- 
ioned method of forecasting by set- 
ting up models of national expendi- 
tures. 

Forecasting from Single Business 
Factors: A very common danger in 
business forecasting is to over-empha- 
size the importance of small events. 
A more serious form of the same in- 
adequate technique is to follow only 
one form of business activity at a 
time and to “view with alarm” every 
untoward development in that single 
activity without any consideration of 
offsetting factors that may exist. The 
single factor may be farm income, in- 
ventory investment, consumer credit, 
price inflation, retail trade, or many 
other factors. These single factors 
may be important or unimportant de- 
pending on their relative size and 
their effect on total investment ex- 
penditures. 

Even in the best of times there are 
situations that are deteriorating. If 
attention is confined to such “straws 
in the wind,” predictions will usually 
be wrong, or at best, confused. In 
the fall of 1946 a group of some 20 
professional exchanged 
views on 1947 business prospects. A 
majority of the group believed that 


economists 


some sort of recession or depression 
would develop during 1947. But each 
of these experts had a different rea 
son for his opinion—a different busi- 
ness factor was over-emphasized. 
The extent to which forecasters use 
the wrong factors, or at least, not the 
most significant factor, is indicated 
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of National Expenditures 


by a survey made a few years ago by 
the American Statistical Association. 
This organization took a poll of busi- 
ness, academic and government econ- 
omist, or organized groups, to de- 
termine what business statistics were 
generally followed by forecasters. 
Out of 15 indices that were mentioned 
most frequently, only one gave in- 
formation concerning prospective in- 
vestment expenditures — “construc- 
tion contracts awarded.” The other 
14 provided useful, but not highly 
significant, information concerning 
current production, employment, re- 
tail sales, carloadings and _ prices. 
These statistics provided a picture of 
the current position of business and 
the direction it was going—mainly 
past history. 


Statistics Record History 


There is no end to the business indi- 
cators that can be watched. The De- 
partment of Commerce's Survey of 
Current Business regularly publishes 
monthly some 40 pages of business 
statistics, including such general 
business indicators as national in- 
come and product, new plant and 
equipment expenditures, farm income 
and marketings, industrial produc- 
tion, manufacturers’ orders, ship- 
ments and inventories. There are also 
statistics on the business population, 
commodity prices, construction and 
real estate, domestic trade, employ- 
ment and finance, foreign 
trade, transportation and statistics of 
many different mnufacturing indus- 
tries. 


wages, 


In this extensive list there is always 
something the business student can 
find to worry about. The problem 
is to pick out those few factors that 
have forecasting value. 

Most of the statistical series that 
were listed merely record past history, 
and possess little interest to the fore- 
caster except as indicators of the di- 
rection that general business is travel- 
ing—to see that it is still going up or 
going down. Production and em- 
nloyment, retail sales, carloadings, 


commodity prices, national income 
and product statistics are all in this 
current history group. The import- 
ant figures, as stressed many times in 
these articles, are those that show the 
direction and current level invest- 
ment expenditures: new plant and 
equipment expenditures, construc- 
tion activity, contract awards, build- 
ing permits new corporate security is- 
sues, bank loans and investments. 


Above all, it is necessary to look at 
the total investment picture, or at 
least, to look at all the major items. 
Changes in inventory, as one example, 
usually are not important, considered 
as a single factor. 

Those forecasters who were predict- 
ing recession or depression to come in 
1947 were concentrating on single 
factors and on the unimportant fac- 
tors. There were reasons that seemed 
good at the time to believe that farm 
and food prices would go down. 
There were also reasons, which did 
prove to be valid, why cotton textiles 
and other soft goods-industries would 
be worse off in 1947 than they had 
been in 1946. In the spring of 1947 
there were serious declines in cotton 
and woolen textiles and in the shoe 
industry. Textile mills and shoe fac- 
tories laid off workers and worked 
reduced hours. Prices declined. But 
it was a mistake to select these pros- 
pects or situations as a basis for a 
prediction concerning general busi- 
ness activity. Durable goods indus- 
tries could be expected, at the time, 
to more than offset any probable de- 
cline in the food and clothing and 
other perishable goods industries. 


Soft Lines Stable 


It could be predicted, with still 
more assurance, that the food, cloth- 
ing and other soft goods industries, 
even if they did decline, would not 
initiate a decline throughout business 
as a whole. Business crisis and sharp 
changes in the direction of total busi- 
ness are seldom, if ever, initiated by 
the stable food, textile and clothing 
industries. These industries repre- 
sent very large dollar volumes, but 
they fluctuate through a relatively 
narrow range. Still more significant 
is the fact that they experience short 
inventory-type fluctuations of about 
two years in length that can have no 
meaning for heavy industry or for 
business as a whole with their longer 
cycles. Cotton consumption went 
through one of its typcial two-year 
cycles with low points in 1945 and 
1947, and higher production in 1946 
and 1948. 

Model Building for Postwar Plan- 


(Continued on Page 129) 
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Distribution Plan! 














le AN D IF you have electrical prod ucts 
. rai to sell to MORE THAN ONE OF THESE 
GROUPS—you can pre-file your catalog 
for distribution to any combination—or all—of 
the markets covered by ELECTRICAL CATALOGS ! 
f | 
i 
WHY PRE-FILE YOUR CATALOG 
Pd IN ELECTRICAL CATALOGS ? 
The ability of your catalog to produce sales for you depends on how 
effectively it is distributed . . . and how it is used after it is distributed. 
y Pre-filing it in ELECTRICAL CATALOGS gives you the advantage of know- 
ing that: 


. it will be distributed to men whose buying responsibility is 
carefully determined and constantly checked. 

. it will be received only by men who have clearly defined in- 
terests in your product line. 

. it will be delivered in a bound volume—will not be lost, mis- 
filed or thrown away. 

. it will be correctly classified by product and indexed by com- 
pany name — instantly accessible to customers when buying 
needs arise. ; 

. it will be liquidated annually, thus eliminating obsolescence 
of your product data. 


McGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 


























Epilogue on Politics; Prologue for Sales 


Five weeks have passed since the “Man from Missouri” 
stumped the experts. Every opinion pollster, market 
analyst, political expert and editorial writer has offered 
his alibi. Few have offered constructive programs for the 
future. Before proposing our own industry platform for 
“The Truman Years,” we would like to offer a few thoughts 


on what happened. 


Research Will Not Die with the Pollsters 


Neither opinion measuring nor statistical market re- 
search will collapse amid the blushes of Gallup, Crossley 
and Roper. Bathed with Delphinian reputations by their 
own previous successes, these master publicists were 
trapped into making sweeping predictions that far out- 


stripped the limitations inherent in their techniques. 


The polls reported only opinions of accessible arbi- 
trarily-selected individuals, well before election. They 
could not hope to predict actions of all groups in a highly 
complex, confusing, and close contest. They erred in deal- 
ing with the mass public, rather than with individuals in 


groups. 


Market research, particularly industrial, records actions 
and trends, with emphasis on specific, sharply-defined, ver- 
tical and functional markets. With a sharper perspective 
on the limitations of mass opinion polling, market re- 
searchers can gain more efficiency and respect in their 
primary job, reducing the area of management’s guess- 


work. 


Group Approach Explains Currents 


Half a dozen times we heard election night commentators 
stumble and report tallies for “Roosevelt.” These scattered 
slips help to focus on the reasons for the outcome of a con- 


test between two relatively uninspiring candidates. 


Millions of wage earners and farmers voted for the 
tangible prosperity of the last seven years. They voted 
against another great depression like the one that has be- 
come associated with Hoover, the Republicans and “Big 
Business.” Truman offered “proof positive” of boom 
times; Dewey efficiency and economy. Millions who have 
grown to rely on government subsidy and inflation feared 


the deflationary tenor of the last Republican Congress. 
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Full employment, a bigger pay check, guaranteed grain 


markets and price supports were hard to beat. 


Thanks to Wallace, Thurmond and the Democratic city 
machines, Truman was “white washed” of most of his 


political liabilities. 


Because Communists and pinks backed Wallace, and 
Republican Congressmen clipped Marshall Plan appropria- 
tions, Truman became the “foe of the reds.” 


Arvey and Hague shouted for “anybody but Harry.” 
while their Republican counterparts slipped Dewey in over 
substantial Stassen and Vandenberg ground swells. Tru- 


man became “the man the bosses ditched.” 


Thanks to the “states rights” split, many Northern ne- 
groes divorced the new Democratic party from the deep 


South. Once again Truman gained. 


Union chiefs concealed their hands, turned out their 
members, and passed out marked sample ballots as they 
checked off their men at the polls. Decisively defeating 
many Congressmen on the Taft-Hartley issue, they were 


quick to claim sole credit for the Truman victory. 


And some of the people whom Gallup, Crossley anid 
Roper counted before their votes were hatched, just didn’t 
vote. After all, “It’s in the bag.” 


Business Faces Growing Pressures 


Unquestionably the representatives of organized labor 
and the farm lobbies will wield great power with the next 
Congress. The new Truman “New Deal” will follow 
familiar patterns, with greater freedom of action, for two 


vears at least: 


Wage increases, strikes, shortages, allocations. 


overseas grants, public works, public housing. 


Boom sales for many industries. . .anti-monopoly 


drives. . .an ever-tightening squeeze on profits, dividends 
and take-home-pay. . .a constantly diminishing supply of 


orthodox risk capital to finance industrial purchases. 


Challenging times for industrial marketers. . .times re 
quiring new thinking on politics, employe relations, fi 


nance, sales and advertising. 
More on these trends next month. 
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They demand, and obtain accuracy. 
[he advertising man writing for an 
audience of engineers can well be 
guided by how engineers edit when 
they themselves publish a magazine 
for their fellow engineers. 


For the engineers who write for 
the PROCEEDINGS of the IRE, and 
edit it, are in active engineering prac- 
tice themselves, in the same type of 
work as the readers of the journal. 


WHEN ENGINEERS ARE EDITORS... 


Last year 354 radio engineers 
contributed 1600 pages of text to 
the PROCEEDINGS of the IRE 
in the form of original research 
papers, guest editorials, letters of 
comment, biographies, book re- 
views and some Institute news 
reporting. The completed vol- 
ume serves as an up to the min- 
ute text on the development and 
future of radio-and-electronic en- 
gineering. 





The articles in the PROCEED- 
INGS of the IRE, like other 
society journals of high standing, 
are contributed by their authors. 
Engineers know that much of their 
own creative advance is based on 
the freely published research of 
hundreds of scientists who have 
preceded them. Since 1913 radio 
scientists and electronic engineers 
have published their discoveries 
and original research in their own 
PROCEEDINGS which radio en- 
gineers founded for the single 
purpose of advancing radio 
science by sharing. 

One hundred and twenty-one 
experienced engineers on the 
Board of Editors, Papers Commit- 
tee, and Papers Procurement 
Committee contribute their labors 





How an Engineering Society Journal Works 


in obtaining, sifting out and edit- 
ing these papers — thus insuring 
the high engineering standards 
of every article. 

Each paper submitted is studied 
by qualified experts in its subject 
on the Papers Committee and 
judged for accuracy, originality, 
value to radio engineers, and gen- 
eral usefulness. The ‘Reader 
Reports" then go to a similarly 
selected member of the Board of 
Editors who recommends whether 
to publish, reject, or ask the author 
to revise his article. Throughout, 
the Editor-in-chief has served as 
a referee and advisor-helper to 
the author. 

Such careful editing results in 
technical articles that engineers 
can trust. 





® Radio Communication @ 


@ Engineering Education 

® Sound and Picture 
Electrical Recording 
and Reproduction. 

® Power and Manu- 
facturing Applica- 
tions of Radio-and- 
Electronic Technique 
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tions of Electronics and Electrical Communication. 
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® Medical Electrical 
Research and. 
Applications. 
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Proceedings of the IRE — Engineering Journal of 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS, Inc. 


Adv. Dept. 303 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. Cl-6-6357 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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These 354 authors—who are also 
a part of our reader audience—like 
and use hundreds of charts, circuit 
diagrams, illustrations and graphs. 
Their style is always factual and con- 
cise. Clearly they prefer fact-packed 
product advertising and will trust 
the manufacturer who proves, as well 


as tells, his story. 


Institutional advertising which does 
not provide engineering information 
has little appeal to the engineer-reader. 
The finest form of institutional ad- 
vertising, in his mind, is the ad which 
gives him working information and 
describes methods and materials that 
he can use. Such advertising has 
much the same value to him as the 
editorial content of his magazine. 
He does not “have to be interested” 


because he “is interested”. 


The engineer has little respect for 
loose claims, generalizations or sen- 
sationalism in advertisements in the 
same magazine in which he insists on 
the most rigidly accurate editorial 
standards. His engineering work 
formulas must check mathematically 
or costly errors will result. He is a 
fanatic for concise statements, accu- 
racy, and facts because he must be. 
If you will accept his own standards 
for your advertising you will talk the 
language he trusts. Illustrate your 
product well and show exactly what 
it is and does and you will be giving 


him facts he will appreciate. 


Of course such advertising is 
harder to write, but it is so well 
worth its price in the results you will 
obtain. Engineers are buyers and 
can be sold in the pre-specification 
period if you advertise in engineering 


magazines and give facts. 
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Sales Promotion Ideas 





Comments on Catalogs —Booklets— Direct Mail —Exhibits— Motion Pictures—Slide Films—Sales Helps 





U.S. Steel Takes Sales Story to Retailers 


A NEW APPROACH for the in- 
dustrial supplier is contained in 
a sales program staried by United 
States Steel Corp. 

The program is aimed at helping 
the retailer to increase his sales of 
products made from steel—products 
ranging from refrigerators and wash- 
ing machines to screwdrivers and can 
openers. 

To achieve the aim, 15 pocket- 
size sales training booklets are being 
prepared for use by sales persons in 
hardware, major appliance, house- 
ware and furniture departments of 
large and small stores throughout 
the country. The booklets are de- 
signed to improve the salesman’s sales 
talk by adding information about the 
unseen qualities of the particular kind 
of steel used in the consumer product. 

The first four booklets in the series, 
now being distributed by USS sub- 
sidiaries to interested department 
stores and other retailers, are “The 
Inside Story of Steel,” “The Inside 
Story of Stainless Steel,” “The Inside 
Story of How Stainless Steel is Used” 
and “The Inside Story of Porcelain 
Enamel.” 

The series, which will tell why the 
particular steel in a product is good 
and how it got that way, would ap- 
pear likely to build sales of steel to 
manufacturers by 

(1) promoting the manufacturer’s 
finished products and 

(2) spurring the manufacturer to 
find new and broader uses for porce- 
lain enamel, stainless and other steels 
by stimulating demand at the retailer 
and consumer end. 

The booklets are non-technical, of- 
fering simple answers to questions 
frequently asked by customers. The 
attempt is made to present new and 
interesting sales points to increase the 
efficiency of sales personnel and 
stimulate their interest in the prod- 
ucts they sell. 

The first booklet, “The Inside 
Story of Steel,” has a relatively easy 
job, inasmuch as the average con- 
sumer has been presold on the merits 
of steel since he first began reading 
the history books. The booklet does 
sharpen awareness of the steel in 
many every-day products, and urges 
salesmen to make the most of it as a 
selling point. 
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INSIDE STORY of various steels is 
told by the U. S. Steel Corp.-in these 
booklets for salesmen of department 
stores and other retailers who there- 
by learn added selling points of steel 
products from paring knives to refri- 
gerators. 





The selling approach used by the 
booklet on how stainless steel is used 
is typical of the series. Illustrated in 
cartoon style, two colors, the booklet 
explains why stainless steel is stain- 
less and enumerates its advantages in 
a variety of surface finishes in table 
tops and cabinets, kitchen gadgets, 
jewelry, tools and other products. 
The what and how of stainless quali- 
ties are listed, e. g., absence of metal- 
lic taste in utensils, durability (“Acid 
lemon juice won't stain table tops and 
even a burning cigaret leaves no 
mark”) and brightness of surface. 

Each booklet, of 12 to 16 pages, 
concludes by urging salesmen to 
“make use of the familiar USS label 
in your selling tactics—as a guaran- 
tee of quality steel.” 

Weekly Mailings to Salesmen 
Help Dealers Plan Displays 

Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis., 
is using a new method of keeping its 
salesmen informed of the company’s 
advertising and sales promotion pro- 
gram. 

Each Friday, the company sends its 


salesman a printed, one-page sched- 
ule, listing all advertising effective in 
the coming week. The schedule in- 
cludes all ads and media, general 
year-around dealer helps, future deal- 
er helps and special promotion activi- 
ties. 

The purpose of the mailing piece is 
to provide salesmen with a brief, 
easily-consulted fact sheet for use in 
planning counter and window dis- 
plays for Parker dealers. 


2-for-1 Sales Pays Off 
for Alert Supplier 


The old but still good consumer- 
advertising trick of one-cent, two- 
cent and two-for-one sales holds prom- 
ise for alert industrial suppliers. 
Mark’Andy, Inc., St. Louis, is supply- 
ing food processors with especially- 
printed Scotch tape for joining the 
two packages used in such combina- 
tion sales. The tape is printed with the 
advertiser's message explaining or 
pushing the sale, e. g., “Get one for 
1 cent with purchase of other package 
at regular price.” 

Mark’Andy also has developed sev- 
eral tape-dispensing machines to speed 
up the packing operation and claims 
that several companies using the 
method report savings in time, labor 
and better packaging. 


New Selling Aids Via Films 
Developed by Kodak, GoldE 


Two new products are on the mar- 
ket to improve and simplify slide pro- 
jection as a sales and educational 
tool for industry. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., has developed a new viewer 
and projection system. The viewer 
projects enlarged images of 2x2” 
color slides on a new type of rear pro 
jection screen that is part of the com 
pact viewer itself. The screen shows 
images in a fully-lighted room. 

The viewer, named the Kodaslid: 
Table Viewer, is for use of salesman 
in showing color pictures of equip 
ment and services to prospective cus 
tomers. It is portable and occupies 
10x12” of desk space. The screen is 
714” square. Price is $95. 

GoldE Mfg. Co., Chicago, has in 


troduced an aluminum 2x2” slide 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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N. E. D. Advertisers know 


IT’S THE QUALITY 


of the INQUIRY THAT 


COUNTS 








COPIES 


(total distribution) 


200,000 
READERS 


\ 


Penton Building 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


... “eighty-seven per cent of the current 
month’s inquiries are recognized as 
good sales prospects—most of the in- 
quiries materialized through NEW 
EQUIPMENT DIGEST are developed 
into sales. NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST 
inquiries are of the highest quality.” 


—/from a manufacturer of milling 
cutters and air cylinders. 


... “NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST not 
only produced more inquiries, but it 
also produced a larger volume of sales 
than any other trade publication on our 
schedule. Practically every inquiry re- 
ceived as a result of our NEW EQUIP- 
MENT DIGEST advertising is from a 
potential buyer of our equipment.” 


—/from a manufacturer of vibrators 
and electric hammers. 


Unless they come from the right men in the right plants... inquiries 


mean very little. 


Quality inquiries mean prospects, leads, sales. 


N.E.D. advertisers, themselves, furnish the best proof of the quality as well 
as quantity of inquiries they receive. Our files are bulging with unsolicited 
letters commenting upon the fine leads produced and the actual sales result- 
ing from N.E.D. advertisements. 


When they talk about N.E. D. inquiries, advertisers say “always good,” “high 
calibre,” “high quality,” “excellent,” “successful”... ask the man from N.E.D. 
to give you details on the job it can do for you. 


A PENTON PUBLICATION 
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NIAA Budget Survey 


[ConTINUED FROM Pace 44] 


number of pages selected in each pub- 
lication affords the lowest rate. An 
additional page or two may be re- 
quired in some papers to secure the 
lowest rate, and may be added to the 
schedule at little or no extra cost. 

The budget forms used are simple, 
yet informative, and include all the 
market and sales goal figures neces- 
sary in determining the job to be 
done. 


These features should be noted: 


1) Each product is identified, 
along with the data and proposed 
schedule, on a_ separate sheet 
(Figure 1.). Continuing sheets 
(Figure 2) are used when neces- 
sary. 

2) The “Product Information” 
box at the upper left hand side of 
Figure 1 provides space for such 
information as degree of promo- 
tional effort needed for the product. 
competitive factors, size and kind 
of markets aimed at, profitability 
and availability of product, and 
other pertinent facts. 

3) Just opposite, on the right 
side of the Figure 1 is the space 
for showing the market and sales 
goal figures, both in volume and 
in dollars. Immediately 
the qualifying figure, the advertis- 
ing cost per dollar of expected 
sales. 

4) Under the “Product Descrip- 
tion” is a line for writing in the 
product sales code number. This 
is the number (two or three digits) 
for exactly identifying the product 
to prevent any confusion between 
products. 

5) On the main body of the sheet 
are listed the various advertising 
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activities. The columns at the right 
are provided for showing the unit 
price and total costs, which are 
valuable for following advertising 
addition to indi- 


cost trends, in 
cating the over-all expenditure 


planned for the product. 

6) The advertising activities are 
coded as shown on the sample 
sheet. There are eight major classi- 
fications, not including administra- 
tive, with appropriate sub-classifi- 
cations for completely describing 
the programs planned. These codes 
also serve to identify the type of 
advertising expense to the account- 
ing division and when invoices are 
approved and passed for payment. 
they are charged against the proper 
account by the accounts payable 
division. 


Special Summary Forms 


A special form (Figure 3) is used 
to summarize the information on the 
individual product budget sheets. It 
closely follows the product pages in 
construction except that is provides 
for listing all the products to be ad- 
vertised in the upper left hand box. 
At the right are the figures, in volume 
and in dollars, for the total estimated 
potential in the markets to be reached 
and the total sales goal. The next 
figure below is the overall cost of the 
advertising program planned for the 
next calendar for each dollar 
of anticipated sales. To keep the 
summary concise for ready review by 
management, only the totals, both 
those for the current and the previous 
year, are shown for the eight major 
activity classifications, as well as for 
administration expense. 

The procedure described above 
guarantees the soundness of the basic 
considerations supporting the expend- 
iture of funds for the attainment of a 


year 
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pre-conceived goal. Additionally, it 
provides for controls which appraise 
and check results against anticipated 
performance. It provides realism in 
the establishment of a program and 
equal realism in measuring the pro- 
gram’s efficiency. 


Answering Inquiries 
[CoNTINUED FROM Pace 59] 


nate the “round-around” or “pass the 
buck” treatment that telephone in- 
inquiries sometimes meet. Instead of 
transferring the call from one depart- 
ment to another until the customer's 
question is answered, the switchboard 
operator can direct all inquiries to 
the customer service department, 
which is geared to know or find out. 

J. E. Rowe, director of advertising 
and sales promotion, defines the in- 
quiry department's function as that 
of customer’s representative inside 
the Bink plant. 

“Operating departments often tend 
to become so engrossed in their own 
immediate problems that they lose 
sight of the customer’s. The purchas- 
ing department becomes submerged 
in purchasing, the order department 
in the technical details of handling 
orders. It is the function of the cus- 
tomer service department to under- 
stand and keep aware of the custom- 
er’s problems and to specialize in 
serving him courteously and efficient- 
ly.” 

In addition to handling customer 
inquiries, the department also will 
furnish information to other depart- 
ments in the company such as sales, 
order, service and treasury. 


ABC Elects "Wood Products’ 

Wood Products, Chicago, has been 
elected to membership in the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 
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Love Thy Dealer...A Tip From Consumers 


HIS IS about the advertiser’s 

step-child—the dealer. Or, rather 
we should say, it’s about advertising 
that is addressed to dealers... a form 
of communication that is not too ca- 
pably handled, and upon which a 
fair amount of coin is lavished. 

Now don’t think this isn’t for you 
because you don’t sell through deal- 
ers. Whether you use sales agents or 
your own sales force, you owe them 
a merchandising translation of your 
policies, quotas, your regular business 
paper, magazine, radio, newspaper, 
etc. advertising, and all the other 
things you do that help sell and serv- 
ice customers. The promotion form 
you utilize to maintain contact with 
your kind of dealers is secondary. . . 
it may be space advertising in the 
recognized trade papers, direct mail, 
presentations, letters, memos, or even 
postcards. It’s what you have to say 
and how you say it that matters. 

If you’re a man who likes a phil- 
osophy before he establishes a prac- 
tice, take this tidy one dreamed up a 
New York agency. “Love they deal- 
er’, say they, and continue. . . 


Dealers are not colored thumb- 
tacks on a map. Or dollar signs on a 
quota sheet. Or a drawer full of sten- 
cils. Dealers men marry 
women and have children. To do this 
with a roof over their heads and meat 
on the table, they happen to stock 
and sell your merchandise. When you 
get right down to it, dealers are your 
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Manaing Bowman Means Best 


first buyers. 

With this to think over, travel 
along with us as we turn the pages of 
a few of the trade papers. For our 
first gander, we'll pick a field filthy 
with dealers—Household Appliances. 

We'll get rolling with GENERAL 


ELECTRIC—a page on the G-E Cof- 
fee Maker. Headline, “Mr. DEAL- 
ER: Here’s the new G-E Coffee 


Maker campaign that means extra 
sales for you!” (Wonder if dealers 
don’t get awfully weary being called, 
“Mr. Dealer?”) Let's see if we can 
find how come these “extra sales”. Is 
it the copywriter’s easy out, or is it 
concrete stuff? Well, two nice clean 
and informative consumer ads are 
illustrated, and explained by a couple 
of blocks of copy: 

Between now and Christmas— 
these great ads—in full color—will 
appear in two mass weeklies with 
a total readership of twenty-seven 
million, seven hundred eighty thou- 
sand. 

Plus a new package with lots of 
sales aids for retailers—-window 
streamers, mats, displays, envelopes 
stuffers, everything! All you need 
to help you make extra sales. Get 
your package, etc. 

Before were through, we'll be 
bumping into many dealer ads like 
this baby. It’s the old drum-beating 
act and dealers must be pretty im- 
mune to it by this time. You and us, 
make believe. we've got a nice little 
store over in Bayonne, N. J. What do 


Eureka 


we care about umpty-ump million 
circulation? Our world is Bayonne 
period. We carry a couple of dozen 
different manufacturers’ items — 
radio, television, refrigerators, etc., 
etc. Every manufacturer we know 
has a merchandising kit. If we put all 
the streamers on our window, nobody 
could see in our shop. Besides, more 
and more, what with television in ac- 
tion in our window, we're leaving all 
displays out of it. So G-E, or any- 
body else interested, has got to give us 
some pretty solid stuff if they expect 
us to send for their “package”, and 
what’s more—to use it. 

Sorry, G-E, we don’t have to take 
all this out on you. As we men- 
tioned, you've got lots of company. . . 

Like your old friend, WestiNc- 
HOUSE, for instance. With Jess re- 
straint and more limited judgment, 
we think, they shoot the works. Like 
so—“ZOWILE! 1,000,000 Westing- 
house Traffic Appliances... for the 
Big Selling Season Ahead.” Oh, yes, 
this is a color spread and over on the 
left hand page a pop-eyed man is go- 
ing like hell on an adding machine, 
below which we read, “This astound- 
ing production is backed by the big- 
gest advertising drive in Westing- 
house History!” To spare you a 
little bit we'll just give you the sec- 
ond paragraph of the copy: 

And this production is backed up 
by a terrific 5-STAR FALL ACTI- 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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these men 7 + 


THESE MEN, men with chemical engineering job functions, make a 30 billion dollar 
market—the Chemical Process Industries. For the chemical engineer — the man 
who designs, constructs, operates and manages the plants — is the CPI 

market. These are the men who buy your product. These are the men your 
salesmen must sell and keep sold, for the CPI is young and is growing 

rapidly. Future sales potentials are indeed tremendous. 


The best way to get your product known and used by these men is through 
consistent advertising in the leading, primary publication — CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING. Check these CE advertising values: 


1) 32,568 Paid subscribers, tops in engineering readership. 


2) 14 full-time editors give CE unequalled editorial influence among 
chemical engineers. 


3) Planned circulation methods — guided by the McGraw-Hill Census of 
Manufacturing Plants—make sure your message reaches the worthwhile 
(buying) plants. No other publisher has this up-to-date information. 


1) Acceptance and recognition by advertisers themselves. CE carries 
more advertising than any other publication in the field. 


All the facts — on the CPI market, on the men who make this market, and 
how CHEMICAL ENGINEERING serves the Chemical Process Industries — 
are available to you in a handy booklet entitled “Your Shortest and 

Most Effective Route to Sales in the Chemical Process Industries.” 





Write for it today. 

iddress your request to 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, 
330 West 42nd Street, 

Vew York, N.Y. 
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Copy Chasers 


VITY . the biggest advertising 
drive in our history. Ad after ad 
after ad, building up a sensational 
punch to help you at your point of 
sale . powerful Kev City news- 
papers, Sunday supplements, mass 
circulation national magazines and 
network radio . . . all supplemented 
by displays and other dealer helps. 

We can put our criticism in a cap- 
sule. If we were a dealer, wed 
rather suffer being addressed, “Mr. 
Dealer: than, “Zowie!” That's for 
the funny papers. 

Nor is THor WASHER much more 
helpful to the poor dealer. It, too, 
ballyhoos about its consumer adver- 
tising —‘““THoR ADVERTISING again 
dominates the field!— with Color 
Pages and Double Page Spreads in 
Life, The Saturday Evening Post, 
Better Homes & Gardens.” This is 
also a color spread, and most of it is 
taken up by the reproduction of a 
consumer spread, playing up features 
of the Thor Washer than the dealer 
ought to know by heart by this time. 
We doubt if the man who wrote this 
dealer ad loved dealers. 

Now, there’s another slant for 
dealer advertising that pops up with 
fair frequency. Usually, it’s headed, 
“A Frank Message from...” or “An 
Open Letter to...” Yup—like this 
color spread for the Norce Division 
of Borc-Warner—“An Open Letter 
to Norge Retailers”. A sub-head says, 
“Concerning the Appointment of 
Harry L. Spencer, Director of Manu- 
facturing.” Text says that it’s a real 
pleasure to have Harry back, that he’s 
going to put everything he’s got into 
providing (Norge retailers) with 
products of traditional Norge quality, 
that during the 16 years he was with 
Norge the consumer acceptance of 
Norge products increased tremend 
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ously, that, for Harry Spencer, up- 
holding Norge quality is more than 
duty, but his greatest pleasure. 

Well, in all fairness, maybe the 
man had a following, and this news 
that he’s back on the job will impress 
them favorably. But surely two 
pages in color ought to do a bit more 
than this. No hint here of what, 
specifically, Harry ever did for the in- 
dustry or the dealer. Did he invent 
the ice cube, or vegetable crisper, or 
a simplified dealer inventory, or 
sumpin. Or what is Norce, specifi- 
cally, going to do better or faster for 
its dealers now with Harry at the pro- 
duction helm? 

Here’s another popular device, the 
prize contest. In this color spread, 
Benpix Home APPLIANCES an- 
nounces, $65,000.00 IN PRIZES!”— 
and frankly, we wouldn’t mind win- 
ning one ourselves. There’s a 12-day 
cruise to Hawaii, for two, cars, tele- 
vision sets, radios, etc. Yes, as you 
guessed, this is a consumer contest be- 
ing merchandised to dealers. Any 
dealer knows that a_ well-organized 
contest can create excitement around 
his establishment, bring in new cus- 
tomers and prospects. In fact, that’s 
exactly what the illustration in this ad 
shows—a long queue of people out- 
side an appliance store. 
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Easy 


Much dealer copy has to do with 
directly selling the retailer or (re-sell- 
ing him) on key product features. 
For example, this Easy WAsHING Ma- 
CHINE spread, “Spinning Out More 
Profits than Ever Before”. And as 
a sub-head explains, “Exciting New 
Spin-Rinse Feature Makes Easy the 
Fastest Selling Washer in Appliance 
History.” Text takes over _ this 
theme, transposes it from emphasis 
on a product feature over to Easy’s 
new “lighted window” demonstrator. 
This looks more like it! 

Here’s a MANNING, BOWMAN color 
page that starts out, “Look! The Easy 
Way to Show and Sell... THE IRON 
THAT WAGS ITS TAIL TO MAKE 
FRIENDS!” Yes, there’s a big pic- 
ture of the iron—and a dog, or course, 
tail to. Across the lower portion of 
the ad, three square halftones with 
captions—one featuring the bakelite 
handle, another the design of the 
point, and the third, the rest of the 
M-B appliance family. Oh, we al- 
most forgot. Where that “Wags its 
tail” comes in is up in the first para- 
graph, “No other iron has this fool- 
proof, swivel attached cord that fol- 
lows every stroke perfectly, avoids 


tangling.” Not bad, M-B, not bad. 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK insist 


that “For Fast Turnover. .. Features 
Talk!” This also a color spread 
which seems to be the popular space 
unit in the appliance field. Stoves 
and heaters spread over most of this 
space, but what we are most inter- 
ested in are what this advertiser calls, 
“Six Sensational Sales-Clinchers”’. 
These are listed in little boxes down 
the left side of the ad... 

1. Fastest Cooking Speed and 
better control. With new Super- 
Heat, easy-to-clean Nonotube Thrift 
Units. 

2. Large Tru-Bake Oven with 
new Push-Button Automatic Pre- 
Heat cut-Out and Automatic Re- 
cessed Flood light. 

3. Thermo-Chef Auxiliary Oven 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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pre always in season! 





Responsibility for the selection, specification and buying of $3 billion worth of ma- 
terials, fuel, locomotives, and rolling stock is divided among thousands of railway 
officers, located at thousands of points of buying influence that are scattered over 


282.000 miles of railroad line in the United States and Canada. 





Among these men are the engineering specialists and executives who authorize and 
specify purchases of your products—the men you must reach in order to sell the 
railways. You will find that these men are easier to reach if you appeal to their spe- 
cialized business interests. And the four Simmons-Boardman railway papers 
open this road for you. Each one functions as a main artery of news and engi- 


neering “know-how” keyed to the individual interests of the specific groups it serves. 


There is a Simmons-Boardman specialized railway publication that will put your 
sales messages on the direct sales road to railway executives, or mechanical officers, 


or engineering and maintenance officers, or signaling and communications officers. 


For more information about the $3 billion railway market . . . how the railways 
go about making their purchases . . . sales procedure . . . or advertising approach 


write the nearest Simmons-Boardman office—headquarters for railway market- 


ing information, 
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[Continuep FROM Pace 76] 
Copy Chasers 


with automatic time-and-tempera- 
ture control for baking, roasting 
and stewing. 


—and boxed 
off this way they’re rather impres- 
sive. Certainly they help lift this ad 
above the average level in its field. 

Selling features to the dealer is 
fine. But showing the dealer how to 
sell features to the consumer is bet- 
ter, lots better. Take this EuREKA 
CLEANER page—“Amazing NEW 
Demonstration Closes High Profit 
Sales Fast — Sensational Selling 
IDEA!” A phony-film strip across 
the top of the ad tells the tale, cap- 
tioned. “Here’s the New Eureka 
Walking Cleaner (2 minute) Demon- 


Six of these, vessiree 


stration. See how it sells!” Next 
slide, “Salesman merely flips the 
switch—Eureka speeds across the 


rug, cleaning by itself.” Next, “With 
dry shampoo you take out even 
greasy dirt smudges.” Next, “At- 
tachment of above-the-flour cleaning 
tools is simple, easy.” Below, a 
large shot of the demonstrating unit 
is shown, and to the right a panel 
headed, “Here’s proof it gets the busi- 
ness” quotes several success stories of 
retailers using the demonstrator. Yes, 
here is an ad that gets much closer to 
the dealer’s heart. 

McGraw Evecrric has a 
headline, “Don’t Keep Your Best 
Salesman in the Back Room!” top- 
ping its color page pushing the Toast- 


strong 


master Automatic Electric Water 
Heater. There’s a pep talk in the 
text about Toastmaster’s 10-year 


guarantee, and at the right three ex- 
clusive features are illustrated and ex- 
plained. We'll buy it. 

DORMEYER claims that “7 out of 10 
of Your Customers 


are Dormeyer 
Prospects! The text says surveys 
Textan 


Short tale from Texas ! 


( Veakum, that is ) 





foanum temas 


i 4 ie 


prove it. A box at the left gives 
“Mixer Market Facts” and one at the 
right states, “No Increase in Dor- 
meyer Prices.” We admit it—fig- 
ures get us every time. 


*%Got a winner here. Saved it until 
the end of this group. It’s LOVELL 
Manuracturinc Co. and a cartoon 
strip headed, “Do You Talk the Way 
a Top-Notch Washer Salesman 
Should?” Six cartoons and captions 
do it. No. 1, for example, showing 
salesman and lady customer at 
wringer, says, “Pull and it stops! 
The new Lovell ‘77’ Wringer with 
Push-Pull Control gives you safety 
without stopping to think because a 
slight instinctive pull on the clothes 
will stop the wringer rolls instantly.” 
Or take No. 6—“Does 90% of the 
heavy lifting! Just start one end of 
a sheet or garment through the rolls 
and Lovell’s conveyor action does the 
rest. Saves you work. “Nice, easy 
copy — no “Amazing! Terrific! 
Zowie!” — all intelligent and _be- 
lieveable, and a credit to the CLEVE- 
LAND STAFF Or BatTTeN, BARTON, 
DursTINE & OsBorn. 


Radio and Television 

Here are just a few shots in this 
busy field, starting with STROMBERG- 
CARLSON, who quite conservatively 
present one of their consoles with a 
twin caption—‘“Smart New Styling 
that every woman wants’—and 
“Great New Features that every man 
will go for.” The features, particu- 
larly, are well played up. 

Here’s WESTINGHOUSE again, “Buy- 
ers agree on the 203.” This is a 
“triple-threat” set, nicely illustrated 
in a big bleed halftone—but outside 
of emphasizing its three features— 
“Improved AM—Westinghouse Rain- 
bow Tone FM—superb automatic 
record changer’—it hasn’t much to 
say for itself. 

Fapa Rapio in a_ run-of-the-mill 
page claims that, “Fada Television is 


Tops with Leading Dealers Every. 
where!—but doesn’t offer any more 
evidence that this: 





In every important Television 
market, Fada is boosting sales 
records of its franchised dealers! 
With aggressive newspaper adver- 
tising, with an unbeatable merchan- 
dising program, catalogs, hand- 
folders, colored easled priced or 
slogan cards, window streamers, 
Neon Clocks, signs, newspaper 
mats, etc. Everything you need as 
leader in Television selling. Join 
the bandwagon of progressive, prof- 
it-making Fada dealers. 


Now DuMont, on the other hand, 
we like well enough to say OK As 
INSERTED to. For DuMont apparent- 
ly believes its tradepapers important 
enough to plan a special campaign 
for, and to be used consistently. This 
page is headed, “Reason No. 9 why 
—DuMont is the most sought after 
franchise in television.” And _ this 
reason (one of nine, remember) is: 

DuMont is in all television—and 
only in television. With DuMont, 
television is no sideline—it’s our 
entire business, and has been ever 
since Dr. DuMont started his pion- 
eer work in television research 

way back in 1931. 
Acknowledgement to FRANK DENMAN, 
Buchanan & Co., New York. 

Now, Take Men’s Wear 

Every dealer field, regardless of 
product, has its share of ads selling 
the dealer on the manufacturer’s 
consumer advertising program. This 
color page for Rice-St1x (who make 
shirts, pajamas and such) is pretty 
representative as to standard elements 
—samples of ads, listing or pictures 
of consumer books being used, and 
headline (“These Ads Tell the ‘Rice- 
Stix Story’ to Millions of Readers!” ) 
and text that talk in terms of millions 
of messages. This is legitimate news, 
we agree, but we feel its presentation 
could be improved mightily—by Rice- 


Cluett Peabody 
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Stix and lots of other folks. 


Colorful page here for Fox River 
VaLLtey Knirtinc Co. The product 

socks—are shown in four colors 
and white—with a couple of skiing 
and skating shots thrown around for 
atmosphere. Heading “Snow Fun... 
means Action sales!” Some good 
product features played up in text. 


SPECTATOR SPORTSWEAR runs its 
page bottom side up—and at the top 
of the page in small italic says, 
“Upside down they all look the 
same.” We don't think that’s either 
funny or smart—for any advertiser 
in any field. 


Tue Atuieator Co., makers of 
rainwear, say, “Takes a ‘Head’... 
to keep Ahead!”—show a man with 
a composite cranium of “Product, 
Sales, Merchandising, Advertising”. 
We read every word of the copy. how- 
ever, and it doesn't say a thing. 


GoopaLL Co. (you know. the 
“Palm Beach” people) do a straight 
product promotion job. Headline. 
“Palm Beach Now Brings You New 
Fabric Luxury”. And crowds in lots 
of good selling stuff for dealers in its 
page, too. Surprinted on a_ pseudo 
fabric swatch, for instance. “Still Re- 
tains World-Famous Open Weave 
Millions of ‘Open Windows’—No 
‘Heat Trap’) Pads—No Heavy Inner 
Linnings—100°% Washable.” Then, 
as if that wasn’t enough, an illustrated 
panel down the left side says, “And 
Now! New Crush-Resistance New 
Smoothness — More Luxurious 
Lighter Weight Finer Colors”. 
lhere’s more, too—but this is enough 
to convince any dealer Goodall has 


the goods. 


Now here's a daisy-fresh spread 
lots of white space—amusing picture 
of a steer getting its tail snipped- 
an intriguing headline, “Short tale 
from Texas! (Yoakum, that is)” 

. and yet it just doesn’t jell as an 
ad. Gist of the message is “You can 
sell more belt and billfold volume 
with the new TexTan line”. This is 
the Textan Co. Or Yoakum speak- 
ing, but it just ain't money-talk, 
p rdner. 


* Now, in contrast, here’s another 
spread with a light illustration (head 
and shoulders of a worried gent. 
just thinking so hard he’s sweating). 
This one is signed by CLUuETT, 
Peapopy, and it sells the Arrow line. 
Head asks, “Think! Think! What did 
you do the last time?” Starts out 
like this... 
Remember the last time you Lad 


ll the merchandise you could sell 
. and a whole lot more com pe- 





Remington Accessores 
Sure te Please as 
Canstmas Gifts 


CHRISTMAS SHOPPERS WILL 6E 
GOING GREAT FOR GUNS THIS YEAR 





5 m Sle 


Pens 





“This ‘ace’ in your store 
can serve up more sales”’ 


DU PONT NYLON 





tition than you wanted. 

What did you do then. Think 
hard, now. 
Here’s a hint: the initials are R. S. 


* That’s right! You used a time- 


tested, store-proved selling idea. 
you used the fool-proof, sales-boost- 
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ing principles of RELATED SELL- 
ING. 

A little survey of our own shows 
that in the past few years more and 
more men’s wear dealers have been 
giving Related Selling the go-by. 
They had a pretty good reason, too. 
There wasn’t enough merchandise 
to satisfy a single-purchase custo- 
mer—why scratch for multiple sales? 
Has the picture changed ... . 
There’s more, but this will give 

you the pitch. Then, below this text) 
and occupying two-thirds of a page, 
Related Selling is explained along 
with 11 little pix showing surefire 
selling combinations — garters with 
hose, tie with shirt—catch on. Yes, 
it’s all here—what the dealer should 
do—how Arrow helps him do it— 
all here and nicely planned for. By 
all means an OK As INSERTED to 
Copy supervisor GEORGE GRiBBIN and 
writer Henry SLesaR, Young and 
Rubicam, Inc., New York, for showing 
what can be done when the dealer is 
recognized as a human being, and 
spoken to intelligently. 


Sports Equipment 


Here, in still another field, we find 
about the same kind of half-baked 
dealer effort going on that we bumped 
into elsewhere. 

For instance, if your name is 
GepHart Mrc. Co. you can offer 
your new catalog to dealers with, 
“Get Hep to Gep!” 

Or you can play it with dignity, 
a la SPALDING ( golf clubs) with a 
beautiful photo, a restrained, “On the 
Fairways of America” and Jet it go 
at that. 

Or you can corn up a crack from 
your own product as a headline. Wit- 
ness Du Pont Nyton’s, “This ‘ace’ 
in your store can serve up more 
sales” ( Yes, for tennis racket strings. ) 
Or Macerecor GoLpsMITH’s (basket- 
balls), “Play This Pair to WIN!” 

Tue Bike Wes Co., however, sup- 
ports its dealers (Haha, get it?) 
with a purposeful spread, “Only Bike 
Web has Absolute Control Over 
Every Step in Manufacture!” It 
covers this production story, gets in 
some good supplementary copy on 
selling cooperation, and shows part 
of the line across the bottom of the 
ad. It’s businesslike and informative. 
Who could ask for more? 

*The house organ in print is a well- 
proven technique of presentation. We 
think it’s well suited for dealer pro- 
motion, and that REMINGTON ARMS 
use it well enough in its “Remington 
Dealer Letter” to get an OK As IN- 
SERTED from us. Three column make- 
modest but good identifying mast- 

(Continued on Page 146) 
























































Fig. 1. Worksheet for Computing Factor. Fig. 3. Worksheet for Computing Advertising Appropriation. 

Prospect's | Product Product |Over a Barrel|Hold Brand |Competitive; Growth & Total 

Quality Economic X Appeal Line AX $.00025 |AX $.0025 CX $.01 /|Missionary 
Condition BX $.04 
Item A $625.00 $62.50 $750.00 | $2,000.00 | $2,818.75 

Expected Volume Item B 100.00 1,000.00 | 12,000.00 | 32,000.00 | 45,100.00 
Rise or Dror + ~ + Item C 12.50 125.00 peed bee 137.50 
Below Normal 2.0 -0.5 2.0 5 Item D 125.00 1,250.00 5,500.00 2,000.00 | 8,875.00 
Normal 1.0 =-1.0 1.0 0 Item E 12.50 125.00 450.00 -800.00 No need 
Above Normal 0.5 =-2.0 0.5 0 Item El 50.00 500.00 1,800.00 -200.00 | 2,150.00 









































Fig. 2. Worksheet for Computing Weights in Determining Product Appropriations. (Factor Taken from Fig. 1) 

Product | Volume | Expected | 

Line |Experience X Factor | WEIGHT A/ Volume Expected/ Increase or X Factor | WEIGHT B| WEIGHT C 

Past Year Next Year Decrease (A+B) 

Item A $100,000 025 $25,000 $300,000 $200,000 025 $50,000 $75,000 
Item B 100,000 | 4.00 400 ,000 300 ,000 200 ,000 4,00 800,000 {1,200,000 
Item C 200,000 025 50,000 200,000 xxx Ox 50,000 
Item D 500,000 | 1,00 500 ,000 550,000 50,000 1,00 50,000 550,000 
Item E 100 ,000 50 50,000 90,000 (10,000) -2.00 -20,000 45,000 
Item El 100,000 | 2.00 200 , 000 90 ,000 (10,000) .50 - 5,000 180,000 



































Allocating Budget 
[CONTINUED FROM Pace 44] 


going to curtail the line. This will 
determine whether columns are used 
and how many. 

Then we determine prospect eco- 
nomic condition. Some of our pros- 
pects right now, for example, have 
never before had conditions as good. 
Others, as for example our bottler 
customers, who are ground between 
the millstones of rising costs and a 
traditional standard price for their 
product, are not faring as well. We 
select the factor most representative. 

Then we determine product appeal. 
Some of ‘our oil field bodies, for ex- 
ample, have suffered obsolescence to 
the point where they have not been 
regarded as tops by the industry. On 
the other hand, a great portion of our 
other lines is regarded by the indus- 
tries these lines service as definitely 
outstanding. We select the factor 
most representative here—and multi- 
ply our first-selected factor by it. 

Then multiplying the past year’s 
volume and anticipated increase or 
decrease of the product line by the 
resultant factor, we achieve weights, 
as follows, for determination of actual 
money necessary to achieve advertis- 
ing result in our fields: 

Weight A: Past year 
line X factor 

Weight B: Anticipated increase 
decrease coming year over past year 
X factor 

Weight C: Weight A plus Weight 
B. (Or, more properly, anticipated 
volume this year X factor) 

Now, there are different levels of 
advertising problems, each of which 
takes a different level of advertising 
expenditure. Thus, for our organi- 


82 


volume of 


zation, I see the following, and the 
following NORMAL levels of expen- 
diture: 


“Over A Barrel”—This constitu- 
tes expenditures which are advertis- 
ing in name only: the poorly dis- 
guised charities which are custo- 
mers’ pets where, backed against the 
wall, we have to cough up some slight 
amount as a sales expense. The high 
schools annuals, the publications 
which circulate in fields where a lone 
customer might possibly exist only by 
the wildest stretch of imagination, 
are among these media. It is the in- 
tent here to cut every possible throat 
as a general policy. Only we are 
really over a barrel should anything 
be cracked loose at all. Thus our for- 
mula sets up $.00025 per unit of 
weight to be so expanded; and, the 
way our weights are set up, that 
means that we will expend only 25c 
per $1,000 of business on a normal 
product in normal times—and less 
than 7c per $1,000 of business on an 
outstanding product in good times. 
Hold Brand—The next problem is 
that of holding the brand, of main- 
taining in the minds of customers for 
a non-competitive product the cur- 
rent degree of brand-consciousness. 
Thus $2.50 per year per $1,000 of vol- 
ume is set as the factor for maintain- 
ing this level in normal times with a 
run-of-the-mine product. It will scale 
down to about 60c per $1,000 in good 
times with an outstanding product. 
Growth & Missionary -Beyond 
holding the brand, maintaining old 
volume, we have problems of ex- 
panding gross business—developing 
new customers, new applications, and 
new territories to do so. In this field 
on- approaches always closer to the 
point where cost of business exceeds 
value of business. The expense fac- 
tor cannot conveniently take into ac- 
count this principle of diminishing 
returns, thus it is noted to apply only 





to growth well within the conserva- 
tively computed potential. With this 
provision, a factor of $40 per $1,000 
of volume is set for these operations 
with a run-of-the-mine product in nor- 
mal times. This scales down to $10 
per $1,000 of volume in case of an 
outstanding product in very good 
times. The factor is applied to the 
anticipated increase, this year ove! 
last. (Weight). 

Competitive—The previous hold- 
ing and growth factors assumed a 
condition where the product was with- 
out effective competition in its field. 
But, where there is competition be- 
tween the products of different manu- 
facturers, each applying to the field, 
and each superficially similar in 
broad general characteristics, we have 
an allied problem of fighting compe- 
tition. This is met by a factor of $10 
per $1,000 of volume, normal times 
and normal product; scaling down to 
$2.50 per $1,000 with a top product 
in a very good market; rising to as 
high as $40 per $1,000 with a medi- 
ocre product in a depressed market. 
The factor applies to total volume of 
current year—thus Weight C applies. 

Cut Back—Finally we have a con- 
dition where it is planned to cut the 
sales volume of a certain line. In this 
case the advertising cost necessary 
will be substantially less than that 
necessary even to maintain a volume. 
The negative weights of the table can 
then be applied to the amount of the 
proposed cut-back, thus deriving a 
cut in dollars which can be made in 
the budget, often temporarily elimin- 
ating that product-line’s budget en- 
tirely. 


The tabulation sheets attached pro- 


vide room for actual determinations, 
and also show, by means of hypotheti- 
cal examples, how the system works. 


Here are some hypothetical ex- 
(Continued on Page 146) 
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ERS’ INTERESTS 





Orne factor, more than any other, spells the value of a business pub- 
lication as an advertising medium. That’s reader interést. 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING builds solid reader interest through a 
well developed publishing program which embraces 1) reader selection, 
2) editorial cultivation, 3) merchandising. 


The first step (reader selection) involves a continual exploration of 
the specific field which the publication has been set up to serve. This 
field takes in the manufacturers of all electrically operated machines, 
appliances and equipment, and the key engineering and design personnel 
responsible for product development. All those and only those germane 
to the scope and function of the publication are qualified for the primary 
readership. 

Editorial cultivation (step 2) is keyed to the basic needs and interests 
of this specific and well-defined reader audience. The products of readers 
are electrically operated, hence the engineers and designers of these 
products share a common interest in the electrical phases of design... 
the integration of power, the application of control, heat, light, elec- 
tronics, etc. 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING focuses sharply on these fundamental 
electrical design problems as well as on all the related mechanical phases 
of design. It gives the reader practical help on the specification and ap- 
plication of materials, metals, electrical and mechanical parts, equipment, 
finishes—on all of the things that go into the making of the product. 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING gets the closest to the readers’ interests 
because it gets closest to his primary problems. 

Merchandising (step 3) takes the form of monthly preview releases 
which call attention to the helpful and timely editorial content. The 
preview briefs the current month’s articles in terms of their significance 
to the busy reader—sparks his interest—turns him into the issue. 

These 3 steps—reader selection, editorial cultivation, merchandising— 
add up to a real advertising potential for those who seek to vitalize their 
contacts with the broad volume market of ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. 


A check list of the more than 1800 different types of products 
made by EM readers ts available in the booklet, ““From Adding 
Machines to X-Ray Equipment.”” May we send you a file copy? 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY ~- 1250 Sixth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 





30 MAJOR PRODUCT GROUPS 
INCLUDED IN THE BROAD AND 
DIVERSIFIED MARKET OF 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 


BAKERY MACHINERY 
BUSINESS MACHINES 
COIN-OPERATED MACHINES 
COMMERCIAL APPLIANCES 


COMMERCIAL LAUNDRY, DRY CLEAN- 
ING AND PRESSING MACHINERY 


COMMUNICATION AND 
SIGNALING EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRIC CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRIC MOTORS AND 
GENERATORS 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT AND PARTS 
ELECTRO-MEDICAL EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRONIC AND RADIO EQUIPMENT 
FARM EQUIPMENT 

FOOD PROCESSING MACHINERY 
HEATING EQUIPMENT 

HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT 


INSTRUMENTS AND TEST EQUIPMENT 
LAMPS AND LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
MACHINE TOOLS 

METAL-WORKING MACHINERY 
PACKAGING MACHINERY 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AND 
PROJECTION EQUIPMENT 


PLATING EQUIPMENT 

PORTABLE TOOLS 

PRINTING AND BINDING MACHINERY 
PUMPS AND COMPRESSORS 


REFRIGERATION AND 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


TEXTILE MACHINES 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY 






























RADIO-RECEIVER TYPE CONTROLS regu- 
late heating units in this G. E. range. 


RIFUGAL BLOWER cools generator 
Onan portable generating plant. 


21 ELECTRON TUBES including 3 rectifiers and picture 
tube are used in this Pilot portable television set. 

















Distribution Costs 
[ConTINUED FROM Pace 35] 


The average business man, how- 
ever, seems to think of the “control” 
or “reduction” of distribution costs 
as a process of setting up a budget, 
comparing actual expenses with the 
budget, and chipping away at the 
various elements of expense which 
exceed the budget. At best, this 
method of attack does not get at the 
heart of the matter. At worst, it 
may do more harm than good. This 
could happen if the chipping process 
weakens selling pressures or curtails 
demanded distribution 
that sales volume suffers and total 
unit costs are raised instead of low- 


services so 


ered. 

The manufacturer is not—or 
rather he should not be—basically in 
terested in limiting his marketing ex- 
penditures to a certain number of 
dollars or of forcing these expenses 
within the mold of a fixed ratio to 
dollar sales. Rather, he should be 
concerned with obtaining the great- 
est possible efficiency and effective- 
ness in his marketing operations so 
that total unit costs will be at a mini- 
mum and total net profits will be at 
a maximum. 


One manufacturer compared these 
two viewpoints on distribution cost 
control in the following words: 

There are two approaches to the 
reduction of distribution costs. One 
approach is to ask, “What can we 
eliminate—do without—do more 
cheaply?” That is the destructive 
approach. In my opinion, the path 
to lower distribution costs takes 
another direction. I think you 
should start by recognizing that 
your distribution costs do not 
exist in a vacuum. They reflect. 
and are a function of, the sales ef- 
fectiveness of your entire market- 
ing operation. The approach to 
distribution cost reduction which 
pays the largest return is the ap- 
proach which concentrates on posi- 
tive increases in your sales ef- 
fectiveness. 

When you learn how to get more 
volume from a sales force of the 
same size, more sales from subpar 
territory with no increase in sales 
expense, or a larger average order 
size through sales training, you are 
taking a positive step toward low- 
er distribution costs. 

This positive, constructive ap- 
proach produces more breathing 
room for profits. It has the further 
advantage of leaving your selling 
machine running smoothly, on a 
higher level of efficiency, with 
morale unimpaired, ready for the 
greater loads which intensified 
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competition is certain to place on it. 

Management is faced with the 
formulation and execution of basic 
marketing policies, such as: 

1. How many and what kinds of 
customers to sell. 

2. Which channels of distribution 
to use. 

3. Which territories to cover. 

4. Which products to sell and at 
what price. 

Manufacturers who have success- 
fully achieved substantial reductions 
in their marketing costs are using, in 
the main, two related management 
tools for deciding and executing these 
basic marketing policies: 

1. Estimates of market potentials 
by territories, products and customer 
classes, to indicate where and how to 
apportion their marketing efforts in 
closest relation to potential sales re- 
sults. 

2. Distribution cost analysis to lo- 
cate the relatively unprofitable sales 
and the reasons for the sources of 
loss, in order to permit study of ways 
and means to make these sales profit- 
able. 


Customers and Orders: Most 
manufacturers have a number of 
customers—perhaps a large number 
—who are “unprofitable.” In gener- 
al, they are unprofitable because too 
much selling and promotional effort 
is devoted to a large number of small- 
volume customers. This does not 
mean, however, that all small-volume 
in the unprofitable 
category or, conversely, that only 
small-volume customers may be un- 
profitable: nor does it follow that 
all unprofitable customers should be 
eliminated. 


customers fall 


But, when the manufacturer's mar- 
keting expenses and revenues are an- 
alyzed to uncover the unprofitable 
customers, management is able to re- 
duce costs and to increase net profits 
substantially by taking appropriate 
action in regard to these unprofitable 
sales. Sometimes, as a last resort, the 
action called for is the elimination of 
the unprofitable customers. One 
manufacturer, for example, found 
that 68° of the total number of his 
accounts, ringing in only 10% of 
his volume, were unprofitable. Most 
of these were dropped, and sales in- 
creased 76% as a result of more ef- 
fective use of selling effort. Market- 
ing expenses were cut nearly in half, 
from 22.8 to 11.5% of sales, and a net 
loss of 2.9% was turned into a net- 
profit of 15% of sales. 

Another manufacturer changed his 
policy of 100% coverage of the mar- 
ket. The number of stores sold di- 
rect was reduced by almost one-third. 


The company then operated with half 
the previous number of salesmen, but 
because of more effective use of 
salesmen as well as other factors, 
sales increased 82%, marketing ex. 
penses were reduced from 31.8 to 
18.2%, and operating profit rose 
from 4.7 to 14.8% of sales. In still 
another case, the number of dealers 
was reduced from around 12,000 to 
around 5,000. Sales volume doubled 
and the company’s marketing ex. 
penses were cut from over 13 to 
around 7% of sales. 

A manufacturer undertook a cost 
analysis to find the minimum size at 
which an order could be profitably 
filled. He then decided not to accept 
orders below this minimum. Not one 
customer was lost as a result of this 
minimum order policy and his dis- 
tribution costs were reduced by one- 
third. 

Of course, the dropping of un- 
profitable customers and orders is not 
the only kind of action open to manu- 
facturers. One manufacturer turned 
unprofitable customers into profit- 
able ones by directing his salesmen 
to call on them less frequently, or to 
solicit them by telephone. Mail-order 
solicitation has been profitably sub- 
stituted for personal calls on certain 
classes of customers in a number of 
cases. One company has devised a 
special routine for handling small 
orders which uses only about 25% of 
the usual clerical routine. Other 
methods also have been used for 
minimizing the losses resulting from 
small orders. such as the develop- 
ment of special-assortment packages, 
which do away with broken-package 


sales. 


Channels of Distribution: 


\s the experiences of the manufac: 
turers analyzed in this study indicate, 
the most profitable channel of dis- 
tribution is not necessarily the one 
that yields the greatest attainable 
sales volume, and the channel with 
the “best” cost is not necessarily the 
one witth the lowest possible cost. 

One manufacturer allocated mar- 
keting costs to his four different 
channels of distribution. On_ the 
basis of the results, one entire chat 
nel of distribution and small custom: 
ers in another channel were discon: 
tinued, while sales pressure was it 
creased on the remaining profitable 
trade channels. In one year. nel 
profits doubled from approximately 
$150,000 to $300,000. Test areas 
were chosen by still another company, 
in each of which a different channel 
of distribution was used for a tri 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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_. . wherever oil 
is refined 
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The men who buy and specify for over 99°% of the world's oil refining, 
natural gasoline and gas conversion operations use The Refinery Catalog 
as their primary source of buying information. The current 16th Edition, 
containing the complete or condensed catalogs of 330 companies, is at 


their fingertips, instantly, constantly. 


REFINERY MEN WRITE WHY THEY PREFER TO USE REFINERY CATALOG 


“I have found The Refinery Catalog very helpful and 
desire to receive all future editions.” 
Purchasing Agent, Engineer-Contractor Company, 
Missouri 


“I would not be without The Refinery Catalog.” 
Storekeeper, Major Refining Company, New Jersey 


“We keep our copy in the engineering library and it 
is consulted by a large number of engineers.” 
Staff Consultant, Engineer-Contractor, California 


‘A very useful tool in process design and planning.” 
Refinery Planner, Major Refining Company, California 
“The Refinery Catalog is indispensable to the refinery 
envineer. 


Construction Engineer, Major Refining Company, 
Illinois 


“We consider The Refinery Catalog essential.” 
Purchasing Agent Major Refining Company, Illinois 


P. O. BOX 2608 ° 
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™ REFINERY CATALOG 


HOUSTON -e 


“The Refinery Catalog is a constant reference in our 
offices and in plant discussions, My copy is alrea‘y 
shopworn.” 
Technical Director, Major Refining Company, 
Vichigan 


The REFINERY CATALOG is Number One 
on your list if you are serious about 
selling the oil refining industry 


“Look it up in The Refinery Catalog” is a by-word 
among refinery buyers. This buyers’ preference for The 
Refinery Catalog is proven time and time again by 
surveys of equipment buyers conducted by manufac- 
turers, and by the publisher. 


FINAL CLOSING DATE for the 17th Edition is July |, 
1949. This year for the first time, you can “Print 
Your Own” catalog and have it inserted in The Re- 
finery Catalog. 


U. Ss. A. 
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Distribution Costs 
[ConTINUED FROM Pace 86} 


period. Far-reaching changes in 
marketing methods were then made. 
Distribution costs were cut by ap- 
proximately 50% and, although 
prices were reduced, there was an 
even greater increase in the percent- 
age of net profits. 

A distribution cost analysis showed 
another manufacturer that two-thirds 
of all customers sold direct were re- 
sponsible for losses ranging from 26 
to 86% This company is 
changing its channels of distribution 
by transferring unprofitably small 
accounts served direct, to its dealers. 
As a result, there has been a 40 to 
50% et reduction in marketing costs 
and a 25% increase in net profits. 


of sales. 


On the other hand, a cost analysis 
showed still another manufacturer 
that, as a group, industrial users were 
were more profitable to his company 
than dealers. 
tions by size of customer were more 


However. profit varia- 


significant than variations by channel 
of distribution. Salesmen reallocated 
their time accordingly. with the re- 
sult that distribution costs were re- 
duced by 18% in one year. 

Thus, as would be expected, the ex- 
periences of these manufacturers 
show that the choice of the most 
profitable channels is a problem to be 
solved individually by each company. 
What is the most profitable channel 
for one firm may not be so for an- 
other. All of these cases do show. 
however. that there is considerable 
opportunity to reduce costs and in- 
crease profits through analyses of 
relative costs by channels. 


Territories and Salesmen: 


Regional sales potentials and analyses 
of costs and profits for the individual 
sales territories in the manufacturer’s 
marketing area usually reveal very 
wide variations in the ratio of actual 
sales to potential and in distribution 
cost and net profit ratios as between 
different territories. 

Approximattely 28% of the total 
number of towns covered by one 
manufacturer were found to be un- 
profitable; unprofitable towns were 
then either eliminated or the number 
of salesmen’s calls in these towns re- 
duced. The total number of sales- 
men was cut from 334 to 189 but 
sales rose from $10,000,000 to $22.- 
000,000 with corresponding reduc- 
tion in tthe ratio of selling costs to 
sales. 

A large number of markets were 
found to be unprofitable by another 
manufacturer and, over a number of 
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Plaskon Resin Glue Assures Long Life, Freedom from 
Repairs, Low Cost per Trip and Smart Appearance 


a 
3 TRADE NAMES in one ad is the 
unusual combination in this full color 
page for LOF Plaskon resin glue. 
Illustrated is the Plyshel Coca-Cola 
case built by Mengel Co., Louisville. 


Fuller & Smith & Ross, Cleveland, O. 
is the LOF advertising agency. 
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years. markets covered by salesmen 
were reduced from approximately 
15.000 to 5,800. By shifting effort in 
this way from less profitable to more 
profitable territories, there has been 
a 78% increase in average sales per 
salesman and a 36% reduction in the 
ratio of field selling and advertising 
expense to sales. 

Cost analysis showed yet another 
manufacturer that 84% of all his ac- 
counts in big cities were unprofitable 
while a large proportion of his profit- 
able customers were in smaller towns. 
By shifting selling and advertising ef- 
fort from unprofitable accounts in 
big cities to profitable customers in 
big cities and to profitable customers 
in smaller towns, his distribution cost 
ratio has been reduced by a third, 
while the ratio of net profits to sales 
has doubled. 

Shifting promotional efforts be 
tween territories, of course, is closely 
related to cost-control problems with 
respect to salesmen. In one case, 
rerouting of salesmen increased aver- 
age selling time spent with customers 
by 19% and saved 1.5 million miles 
of travel per year for 105 salesmen. 
In another case, sales calls were 
routed and scheduled to reduce costs 
and to insure the proper frequency 
of visits to customers. As a result 
sales increased 76% while the num- 
ber of salesmen was reduced 20 per- 
cent and travel expense was cut by 
53%. 

Products: The manufacturer us- 
ually does not know his cost of dis- 


tributing any single product or prod 
uct line. But when a matching of 
effort with results is made, the an- 
alysis shows that many manufac 
turers, in the drive for a larger sales 
volume, have added or kept unprofit 
able products in their line. One 
sales executive described the typical 
situation with regard to products, and 
the action which his company took 
during the war to correct the situa- 
tion, as follows: 

If a competitor introduced a new 
product out in Ottumwa or Peoria, 
our salesmen demanded the equiva- 
lent—only better. On some such 
items, the company spent $60,000 
to $75,000 for development and re- 
search alone, and perhaps sold $10,- 
000 worth of them! 

Obviously, with more than 1,000 
items in our line, our salesmen 
were little more than catalogue 
men. They were too busy enumerat- 
ing and explaining and they were 
too busy moving around to cover 
the 90 percent of all stores in our 
line of trade which we had been 
covering—even to do much of the 
explaining. 

Then came the war. We could 
not get enough materials. Our ex- 
ecutives reduced our line from 
around 1,100 items to less than 100. 
Many of the items dropped were 
those which required the greatest 
amount of scarce materials. But 
included among them were a num- 
ber of freaks and small-volume 
items which should never have been 
introduced anyway. We not only re- 
duced our line to less than 100 
items, but also we enabled and en- 
couraged our salesmen to concen- 
trate on, and really to sell, our 
leading nationally advertised items 
which numbered less than 10. Dur- 
ing the next year, the sales of these 
profitable leading items more than 
doubled, and they moved up from 
less than third to more than half 
of our total volume. 

\ new product line was promoted 
vigorously by one manufacturer be- 
cause of its high gross margin rate 
and because of the belief that a new 
product added to a family of prod- 
ucts costs almost nothing to distrib- 
ute. Costs by product lines, how- 
ever, showed the new line to be rela- 
tively less profitable than others and 
selling effort was shifted accordingly, 
with the result that total distribution 
costs per unit of product declined 
from 65 to 59 cents, while net profits 
rose from 9 to 17 cents. 

Of course, elimination is not the 
only cure for unprofitable products. 
A large number of practical possi- 
bilities for converting losses into 
profits are available to the manufac- 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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nearly every textile 
manufacturer reads 


TEXTILES 


Panamericanos 


Just look how “mill-town" has grown! 
Today, textiles are Latin-America's 
largest processing industry. When you 
have sold the textile mills you've sold 
the largest part of Latin-American 
industry. 


Export-wise sales and advertising man 
agers who have a product used in any 
way for textiles, sell the textile indus- 
tries first cat 


tered 


then go after the 


smaller industrial pieces. 


ountry, textile op- 
efations are greater than ALL other 
processing activities combined. 


In more than ne 


Latin Amer Oo: 
lion's share of: 


textile mills buy the 


INDIVIDUAL DRIVE MOTORS 
PUMPS, COMPRESSORS, VALVES 
STEAM TRAPS, LUBRICANTS 
VARIABLE SPEED CONTROLS 
HUMIDIFICATION AND MATERIALS 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


that are sold f 


r export. 


This magnificent market can be inten- 
sively covered one, one only, 
business journal published in Spanish 
(including hundreds of paid subscrip- 
tions in Brazil) exclusively for Latin- 
America 


with 


textile manufacturers. 


For full details and surprisingly 
low rates, write 


PANAMERICAN 
PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


570 Seventh Avenue, New York 18, WN. Y. 
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Distribution Costs 
[ConTINUED FROM Pace 90] 


turer in the light of the knowledge 
of the costs accruing to the relatively 
unprofitable products. Some of the 
policies that have been adopted by 
manufacturers for changing relative- 
ly unprofitable products into profit- 
able items are discussed in a later 
section. 


Physical Distribution: Cost 
studies of the performance of physi- 
cal distribution functions, such as 
storage, order assembly, the routine 
of handling orders in the office, re- 
ceiving and shipping and delivery, 
have shown that there are large areas 
where improvements can be made. 
Such improvements in the perform- 
ance of physical distribution may re- 
sult from an analysis of the function- 
al costs, the setting up of standard 
unit costs for each function, compari- 
son of standard with actual costs, and 
the analysis of variances—all famil- 
iar steps to those who use a standard 
cost system for controlling and re- 
ducing production costs in the fac- 
tory. 


In the physical distributive opera- 
tions of one manufacturer, a case of 
merchandise of finished goods was 
typically handled 14 times before it 
was delivered to a customer. By us- 
ing pallets and fork trucks, this han- 
dling was reduced to 3, with result 
ant warehouse labor and other savings 
adding up to $100,000 in one year. 
When several new warehouses have 
been constructed by this company, 
annual savings in excess of $250,000 
are expected. 

In another company, a detailed an- 
alysis was made of delivery opera- 
tions, including the placing of time- 
study men on delivery trucks. Far 
reaching changes were made which 
resulted in other 
physical operations, such as in ware- 
housing, as well as reductions in de- 
livery costs. There was a 50.4 per- 
cent reduction in unit marketing costs 
over the period 1932-42, which was 
an average savings of over $2 mil- 
lion for each year in this period. 


cost savings in 


Evaluation of Results: Several 
questions are likely to arise just be- 
cause the experiences of the manu- 
facturers covered in this survey, 
which have been high-lighted in the 
preceding sections, are so striking. 
These questions are discussed below: 

1.Scope of Survey—Are these cases 
extreme examples, or could other 
manufacturers expect similar results? 

It is probable that when time-and- 





motion studies, cost accounting, and 
the principles of “scientific manage 
ment” were first being developed in 
the factory, skepticism greeted the an- 
nounced results of increased output 
and reduced unit costs. Now, how- 
ever, hardly anyone would question 
the very great achievements in the 
way of increased output per man- 
hour and reduced unit factory costs 
since the 1880's when Frederick Tay- 
lor developed certain principles of 
scientific production management; 
and yet production men would be the 
first to admit that unit production 
costs are still very far from their ir- 
reducible minimum. It should not be 
too surprising, therefore, to find cases 
where striking achievements have 
been made in the reduction of unit 
distribution costs. 

The case studies contained in this 
survey are based on the actual op- 
erating methods of manufacturers of 
many different products, such as 
packaged foods, cosmetics and phar- 
maceuticals, and household appli- 
ances, electrical equipment and chemi- 
cals. They range from small to very 
large in size and are located in differ- 
ent sections of the country. The 
various cases cover different periods 
of time, some prewar and some post- 
war, and periods of both business ex- 
pansion and depression. The very 
diversity of type of product, of size 


‘and location of company, and of the 


characteristics of the periods of time 
covered, serve to emphasize the basic 
nature of the distribution of cost- 
reduction patterns which have 
emerged from this study. 

A total of 127 companies were 
contacted and asked to cooperate in 
this survey. The companies did not 
constitute a typical cross-section 01 
“representative sample” of Ameri- 
can industry. Rather, they were care- 
fully selected on the basis of informa- 
tion indicating the possibility that 
they had achieved substantial reduc- 
tions in their unit marketing costs 
through improvements in their effi- 
ciency. Out of these 127 companies, 
field visits were made to 45 firms and 
the case studies obtained from 26 o! 
these 45 manufacturers are included 
in this report. 

Thus, the results of this survey 
show that even in the more efficiently 
managed companies there was muc! 
misdirected marketing effort and 
therefore, important opportunities fo: 
reducing distribution costs. Since thi- 
is so, and since disproportionat: 
spreading of marketing efforts ap 
pears to be common throughout ou 
distribution system, rather than th: 
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Production Control Superintendent 


y 


Maintenance Superintendent 
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There is no standard procedure as to who is 
responsible for what in plant operation. Nor ore 
two men doing the same job in different plants 
likely to have the same title. But the titles 
shown in this illustration are indicative of those 
found in the Plant Operating Group. 






























- | YOU'VE SOLD YOUR PRODUCT 


BECAUSE . . . common to all manufacture, are these basic oper- 
ations — 

1. Providing and maintaining buildings. 

2. Providing and maintaining equipment and services essential 

to manufacture. 

3. Developing and improving methods essential to production. 

4. Selecting and directing the people essential to operation. 
These are procedures that have to be followed in every plant — no 
matter what its size and no matter what its product — in order to 


carry on the manufacturing process. 


AND BECAUSE the activities involved in following these procedures 
constitute the functions of the PLANT OPERATING GROUP, it’s obvious 
that whatever industry buys for its buildings and equipment, its 
services and people, must first be sold to this group of manage- 


ment men. 


OF couRSE, if your salesman could be with the interested members 
of the plant operating group when they meet to discuss a purchase, 
or a specification, or a recommendation, you could ask for no better 
opportunity to sell your product. Yet, even your best salesman can’t 
hope to cover all of the men of the plant operating group . . . even 
if he knew who they all were. 

BUT, they can be reached. FACTORY — which has more paid sub- 
scribers in the Plant Operating Group than any other industrial 
magazine — has a persistent, effective, convincing penetration to these 
men. It can be—as it so often is—at the meeting your salesman 


can’t attend. 


wnaiemee FACTORY 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


A McGraw-Hill Publication - 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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Selling Management 


[ConTINUED FROM Pace 33] Send for Reprints of Industrial Marketing Articles 
equipment of all sorts. These aver- INDUSTRIAL MARKETING offers the following reprints of outstanding editorial 
age about $100,000 worth. Now we features as a special service to its readers. Nominal charges indicated are made 
trust our foremen. department heads to cover cost of printing and mailing. Please send exact amount in coins, stamps, 

coiee » Copartmem Heads, or checks with reprint orders to THE EDITOR, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 100 E. 
supervisors. We know they would Ohio St., Chicago II, Ill. We cannot handle small credit orders. EDITOR. 
not requisition anything for which R161. We Went to Four-Color Inserts On a Cut Budget, by Clifford Stubbs, June, 1948. 
they had no use. Yet we generally 10c. 
are able to okay only 15 to 20%. R160. Mockup Demonstrator Improves Salesmen's Closing Ratio, by H. W. Bluethe, 


Oct., 1948. 10c. 
R159. The Role of Advertising Today, by Allen L. Billingsley, Sept., 1948. 10c. 
R158. Researching the New Product, by William J. Stokes, June, Aug., 1948. 15c. 
R157. Sending a New Heating Product to Market, by Stuart Phillips, Sept., 1948. 10c. 
R156. Solving the Basing Point Dilemma, by Cameron Caswell, Sept., 1948. 10c. 
R155. Guideposts for Forecasting, by Frank D. Newbury, Aug., Sept., 1948. 25c. 
R154. Using Newspaper Advertising to Spot Industrial Buyers, by Wilhelm Ferdinand, 
Aug., 1948. 10c. 
R153. Using the Telephone to Help Mechanize Your Field Sales, by Karl F. Kirchhofer, 


It may appear discouraging to the 
sales manager, to the sales engineer, 
to anyone whose job it is to sell goods 
to read this remark. It just doesn’t 
seem right that your product, which 
you know is intrinsically sound, 
which possesses all the merit you 
claim for it, and which can unques- 


tionably do a bang-up job for this May, 1948. 10c. 

pies tggik should be turned down be- R152. Catalogs as Sales Tools, by B. M. Walberg, May, 1948. 25c. 

cause only 15% of what is pear RI5Si. When Your Customers Order Spare Parts, by Raymond H. Jacobs, June, 1948, 10c. 

mended | can be bought. Well, a R150. Business Paper Advertising Tops $196 Million in 1947, by A.R. Venezian, June, 1948. 

shouldn’t be. On the other hand it 10c. 

should be a challenge to you to be- R149. What Makes the Buyer Act That Way? by J. N. Griffith, Mar., 1947. 10c. 

come part of that 15%. And it can R148. The Effoctiveness of Business Paper Advertising, by G. Reed Schreiner, July, 1948. 

be done. Management can be sold. 10c. 

It is being sold every day. although R147. Business Paper Space Placed by Advertising Agencies, 1947, June, 1948. 10c. 

sometimes it is a long, drawn-out and R146. What the Purchasing Agent Wants from the Salesman, by David M. Meeker, Mar., 
1948. 10c. 


expensive proposition. 
R145. How Can | Find What Type to Use? by A. Raymond Hopper, Apr., 1948. 10c, 


R144, Techniques That Will Make Your Copy Pull—The Copy Chasers Column, Apr., 
1948, 25c. 

R143. How to Make “Non-Selling” Advertising Pay Off, by R. E. Whiting, Mar., 1948. 
10c. 

R142. Dear Joe, by V. T. Norton, Mar., 1948. 10c, 

RI41. Market Research Combats High Distribution Costs, by Richard D. Crisp., Feb.. 


‘Not Buying Anything” 


I was talking to a purchasing agent 
out-of-town one day. After some 
conversation, he said abruptly, 


“There's no use of your talking any 1W68. 160. 
“enna “a egenoy ake aay ae NY R140. How to Avoid Eight Common Mistakes in Hiring Salesmen, by Burton Bigelow, 
ee oo ‘ea one 5 Nov., 1947. 10c. 
We “ clamped down tight. R139. Selling in the Buyer's Market, by L. Rohe Walter, Feb., 1948. 10c. 
“Well, | would like to demonstrate R138. Education on the Selling Line, by P. R. Willmarth, Feb., 1948. 10c. 
this instrument to your chief imepec- Ri37. LeTourneau Tells How Its Ad Campaign Is Tailored to Reach Export Markets, by 
tor. Itll take ten minutes of his J. G. Van de Loo, Oct., 1947. 10c, 
time and I assure you he'll find it R136. Birthday Party for 500,000, Dec., 1947. 10c. 
worth while. This instrument has ac- R135. McGraw-Hill Completes Census of Industry, Dec., 1947. 10c, 
tually saved certain organizations R134. What to Put in Your Catalog . . . and HOW—The Copy Chasers Column, Nov., 
thousands of dollars annually. It has 1947. 25c. 


cut down rejections it has aided in *R133. The Effectiveness of Repeated Advertisements, Sept., Oct. and Nov., 1947. 75c. 

improving the product, it has even R131. When You're the Host, by Robert L. Fegley, Oct., 1947. 10c. 

reduced the personnel required in the R129. Selling Industrial Products . . . with the Accent on “Selling,” by Edward C. Bursk, 
Sept., 1947. 10c. 


inspection department.” 
R127. The Economics of Industrial Advertising, by Jesse H. Neal, Sept., 1947. 10c. 


He shook his head, ; There 7 R125. How to Determine the Markets and Buyers for Industrial Products, by A. R. Vene- 
point in showing our chief inspector tian, Aug., 1947. 25¢. 
anything. We're just not buying. R121. The Orchestration of Type, by A. Raymond Hopper, Mar., 1947. 15c. 
Orders from management. R120. 250 Leading Advertisers in Business Publications, Feb., 1947. 25c. 

I stared at him, “Do you mean R110. Bloody Footprints in the Snow (NIAA Conference Speech), by John E. Wiley & 
that won't even look into, investigate Chapin Hoskins, Aug., 1946. 10c. 


. How Local Market Analysis Helps Distributor Sales, by G. H. Kent, Aug., 1946. 
10c. 
R105. The Agency-Client Relationship, by C. E. Gischel, July, 1946. 10c. 
*12-page reprint summary of the Repeat Ad Study made under the guidance of a 
special steering committee of industrial advertisers, agencies and publishers. 
Single copies—75 cents, 10 or more—50 cents each, 25 or more—25 cents each. 


an idea or piece of equipment that R109 
might reduce operating costs. | 
mean. ...granted that the powers that 
be are curtailing, economizing. But 
if they heard of a certain gadget that 
might result in saving them a few 
thousand a year, don’t you think 
they'd want to find out what it’s all 











about.” Oftentimes when management is new machine, instrument or equip- 
“Young man,” shouted the pur- reluctant to spend the money, the shop ment will save them money and labor 
chasing agent. “I told you before. man who fights judiciously and wise- over a period of time. Frequently 
We are not buying. We have simply ly can gradually convince the men shop men tell me that the peculiar 
clamped down. Good day.” who control the pocketbook that the (Continued on Page 102) 
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|&EC CARRIES MORE ORIGINAL CHEMICAL ENGINEERING DATA 
THAN ANY OTHER PUBLICATION. HERE’S THE PROOF: 


When authors of four of the most used and most 
respected reference books in the chemical engineering field 
list their source material, it’s bound to be the best obtain- 
able. Accompanying charts provide proof positive that 
industrial and Engineering Chemistry far outranks all 


other publications as a source of authority. 





“Chemical Engi- 
neering Hand- 
book,” published 
by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 


Footnote References 


Se es 


Chemical 
Engineering | 84 | 











Rogers’ Manual 
of industrial 
Chemistry,’’ pub- 
lished by D. Van 
Nostrand Co. 


Footnote References Suggested Reading 
1.& EC. 133 184 


Chemical 
Engineering Cer 

















“Industrial Chem- 
istry,"’ published 
by Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corp. 


Footnote References Suggested Reading 


2. ET 


Chemical 467 103 
Engineering 

















The Chemical 
Process Indus- 
tries," published 
by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 





Footnote References Suggested Reading 


SCC. rey 
Chemical erry 
Engineering 








WHAT DOES THIS MEAN TO YOU? 


Edited for the men who must know why as well as how, 


I & E C is the key to original applications of your equipment and materials. 


For readers use I & E C when they are creating the original designs for new 


plants, for new processing units... or working out ways to do things better. 


If your product is before them when they are in that frame of mind, your product 


will get specified. Maintenance or replacement sales will automatically follow, once you 


get in on the ground floor. For the most sales per advertising dollar, put your sales 


data before the men with searching minds... put itin I & E C. 


ndustrial and Engineering Chemistry 


Z A PUBLICATION BY THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 





_ Advertising Managed by REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION - NEW YORK 
CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND- SAN FRANCISCO-LOS ANGELES: SEATTLE 
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A SuPERB CHRISTMAS REMEMBRANCE 
For AN EXECUTIVE 


Each year just before Christmas, Dartnell 
publishes a deluxe Personal Record Book for 
executives. Superbly produced, each copy 
is bound by hand in imported leather. The 
pages are edged in gold. There are 200 
pages for appointments, memoranda, income 
tax, stock, bond and private financial records. 
In addition there are 200 pages of extra- 
ordinarily useful information for busy men. 
There is no other desk book like it anywhere. 
Distinguished users include Benjamin F. Fair- 
less, President of U. S. Steel; Spencer Tracy; 
Ed Sullivan, the Columnist; Leroy Lincoln, 
President, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Sherman Billingsley of the Stork Club: 
Jim Farley; Clinton Anderson, former Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; and Ismet Inonu, Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Turkey. 


THE 1949 PERSONAL RECORD 
BOOK FOR EXECUTIVES 


Size 5 x 8 inches. 200 pages for ap- 
pointments, etc. 200 pages of data 


Daily appointment secretary ruled 
out for haif-hourly engagements 
Record for keeping track of income 
tax deductions — salary, dividends 
International air travel; flying time: 
fares between U. S. and abroad 
List _of recommended hotels in 
principal U. S. cities and overseas 


Chart of railroad passenger and 
air fares between all large cities 


Hunting, fishing seasons chart — 
with additional game, fish data 


Chart showing range of this year's 
New York stock market quotations 


List of sources of business data: 
buying power by states and sections 


Sections to keep track of golf scores, 
addresses, investments, and bonds 


Road mileages between principal 
cities of United States and Canada 


Directory of hotel accommodations 
available for group meetings 


The 1949 Personal Record Book is an im- 
pressive and memorable Christmas gift for 
your own personal use and for those friends 
and customers you may wish specially to 
favor. Best of all, it is a practical gift that 
is sure to be used and appreciated the 
whole year round. 


PRICES 


In_ imported black sheepskin leather, $5.50 or 
$58.80 a dozen. in deluxe red Morocco leather, 
$8.00 each or $88.80 a dozen. Individual names 
can be imprinted in gold at a charge of 30 cents 
per book additional 


Send Your Order Today to 


The Chideall Codporation 


“4664 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, III. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 98] 


thing is once managements have seen 
the improvements in production, in 
inspection, in finish, in accuracy, 
that a certain piece of equipment 
makes possible, they exclaim, “Why 
in the world didn’t we install that 
tool years ago?” 

| have found another, albeit ex- 
pensive way to persuade manage- 
ment once the shop people have been 
sold. The chief inspector of one of 
our better known plants had tried for 
months to get an okay for the pur- 
chase of a toolmaker’s microscope to 
no avail. The management flatly re- 
jected his proposal turned deaf ears 
to his arguments. Then, one day, a 
job came up, a most exacting piece 
of work requiring the measurement 
of small holes in relation to each 
other, a job which he realized only an 
instrument like the toolmaker’s micro- 
could perform adequately. 
After struggling to reach his results 
in various and devious ways, he tele- 
phoned the sales engineer who had 


scope 


been trying to sell him. 

“Look, I’m in real trouble. I’ve got 
a precision job here that is a beauty. 
Could you drive by some day with 
your demonstrator and let me use it 
on the job. Maybe then an order 
will result.” 


Demonstration Does It 


The sales engineer had already 
demonstrated the instrument to the 
chief inspector a number of times; 
but nevertheless, he delivered the 
tool to the plant. Upon arrival 
there, the chief inspector said. 
“Now look, Joe, the big shot has 
turned me down cold several times. 
Will you leave this instrument here 
one week so that every time I have a 
measuring and inspection job, I can 
call him down and show him how I 
can speed up and get more accurate 
results. I particularly want to show 
him how I’m struggling with this hole 
job and how I could do it in a matter 
of minutes with your toolmaker’s 
microscope.” 

The sales engineer consented. Be- 
fore three days had elapsed, the chief 
inspector phoned. “You'll never get 
this instrument out of the plant again. 
The boss thinks it’s terrific. Purchase 
order’s in the mail.” Now this is un- 
questionably the ideal way to con- 
vince management....deliver your 
equipment and leave it there for a 
week. This isn’t always feasible, 
however and it is a very expensive 


procedure, for a few salesmen each 
calling on six to ten plants daily, can 
quickly get numerous requests to 
leave the instrument on demonstra- 
tion for a week and tie up thousands 
of dollars, worth of equipment. Not 
every distributor, manufacturer or 
sales agent is in a position to finance 
this type of selling. 

It would be a wonderful thing, if 
somehow through banks or financial 
organizations, arrangements could be 
made that would permit a manufac- 
turer, agent, distributor or salesman 
to have 20 or more instruments, tools 
or machines constantly circulating 
among logical prospects so as to con- 
vince management, by actual on-the- 
job applications, that the equipment 
is a good investment. 

Managements also can be sold by 
the presentation of case histories, of 
specific illustrations, showing where 
and how company X saved so much 
money in one year, where and how 
company Y improved its product and 
increased sales, where and how com- 
pany Z eliminated 16 men in the as- 
sembly department by installing your 
gadget. 

I have seen some excellent case 
history sales arguments put out by 
various manufacturers. Few do it 
better, than one of the huge cir- 
culation popular mechanical maga- 
zines that fairly bulges with advertis- 
ing. The publisher will take an ac- 
tual advertisement, cite the amount 
the advertiser spent for the space, tell 
you the number of inquiries that re- 
sulted and then let you know the dol- 
lar volume of business that was 
booked in that particular year or sea- 
son for the advertiser. The maga- 
zine presents this in a most effective 
direct mail piece and believe me, after 
receiving a few of these circulars, the 
management of any organization with 
a product that might be used by the 
readers of this mechanical journal 
will rub his eyes and declare, “Why 
isn’t this happening to us. Let’s look 
into this right away.” 


It Will Work For You 


And so it goes with any product 
whether it is a publication, a textile 
machine or a power press. The smart 
sales manager will be ever on the alert 
for case histories and testimonials to 
substantiate his statements and to 
back up the sales arguments of his 
men in the field. 

Management can also be sold by 
the man who understands his equip 
ment and the problems of his pros 
pect, if he can reach the people wh: 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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. Ifa mgffdoesn’t want to read your magazine, developed to keep editors on their toes. And it’s 
A there’s not much you can do about it. one of the best ways we know to evaluate the 
7 But there’s a good way to tell whether editorial quality and readership of a magazine. 


or not he wants to. It’s to find out if he 


will put his cash on the line for the privilege. When a reader pays money for a magazine, 
: : =e he tells you he expects to read it. To make sure 
Readers of McGraw-Hill publications are 
2 your advertising gets singled out for careful 
anxious enough to keep themselves posted on 
: , , : , reading, put it in publications people say the 
what’s new and important in their businesses to ae F “ ates! y y 
spend their money to find out. If they lose want. Your McGraw-Hill man can show you 


interest, they don’t renew their that your advertising will work harder in a paid 


subscriptions. It’s one of the best ways ever circulation magazine. Ask him for the facts. 






Are you familiar with McGraw-Hill’s many services? The “‘Finger-Tip” booklet descriled 
our space checking facilities and services. “It’s Time to Re-measure Your Markets,” 
example, presents data demonstrating the extent of recent growth in business acti 
Your McGraw-Hill man would like to give you copies. Or if you prefer, ask us di 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


330 WEST 42ND STIesEeT, NEW YORK AF was we 
Every McGraw-Hill Magazine is a Member of, or is Qualifying for Membership in, The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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**. . | @ contribution to clear thinking in 
industrial advertising . . .”’ 





Ask for this report 
+++ no charge 


Are 
Readership Studies 
Puzzling You? 


Are you puzzled by such ques- 
tions as... 

.Do Readership Studies really 
prove readership? 

. How can two, or three, maga- 
zines in the same field all 
claim ‘“‘top readership''? 
each showing a different study 
to prove its claim? 

.How can such claims be 
checked? 

.Are Readership Studies de- 
pendable guides in selecting 
industrial advertising media? 

These questions and many others 
are answered in the new report, 
‘We made a reader survey .. .”’ 
You may disagree violently 

but you won't stop reading . . . for 
here is an entirely new slant on 
the whole question . one that 
will surprise, perhaps amaze, you. 


Non-competitive . . . no publica- 
tions named... 

This is a purely factual report on 
orthodox’ readership study 
methods and techniques. 


58 pages of facts, figures, princi- 
ples . . . supported with photo- 
static evidence. 

Just made available to industrial 
advertisers and advertising agen- 
cies . . . without charge, of course. 
Here's a real contribution to clear 
thinking in industrial advertising. 
Just ask for “my copy of ‘We 
made a reader survey...’ "' You're 
welcome. 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING CO. 
735 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 


New York Cleveland Detroit Dallas Los Angeles 
Rochester Portiand San Francisco Seattle 
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Distribution Costs 
[CoNTINUED FROM Pace 94} 


cases in this survey being extreme ex- 
amples, it is probable that other 
manufacturers—if they took similar 
action—could expect to achieve im- 
provements in their efficiency and 
reductions in their distribution costs 
at least as striking as those which 
were high-lighted in this summary. 

Il. Factors responsible for cost re- 
ductions—lIs the use of management 
tools such as distribution cost analy- 
sis and market potentials solely re- 
sponsible for the results achieved? 

Manufacturers have greatly re- 
duced their costs and increased their 
profits by abandoning “indiscrimin- 
ate distribution,” or a_ policy of 
“100% coverage” in favor of a policy 
of “selective distribution.” The ex- 
periences of the manufacturers 
covered in this survey clearly demon- 
strate that the use of distribution cost 
analysis and market potentials as 
management tools for eliminating 
misdirected marketing efforts offers 
to most businesses an important op- 
portunity for reducing distribution 
costs, increasing net profits and low- 
ering prices. 

Of course, other types of market- 
ing research, in addition to distri- 
bution cost analysis and market po- 
tentials, need to be brought into play 
in connection with a policy of selec- 
tive distribution. For example, in 
product selection, while distribution 
cost analysis is most useful in dis- 
covering unprofitable products al- 
ready being sold, additional market 
analysis is needed to find out in ad- 
vance what new product fields should 
be entered, and how the entry in the 
new market should be made for maxi- 
mum profit. 

Also, there are other very impor- 
tant marketing policies which have 
a bearing on the control and reduc- 
tion of distribution costs. For ex- 
ample, the proper selection, training 
and compensation of salesman; the 
correct organization of the sales de- 
partment: the use of sales forecast- 
ing and budgetary control; the care- 
ful formulation of the advertising 
plan and the selection of advertising 
media—all these play important and 
familiar roles in distribution cost 
control which should not be mini- 
mized. 

The use of all of these management 
tools together, however, cannot be said 
to be wholly responsible for the re- 
sults achieved by some of the manu- 
facturers cited in this survey. The far- 
reaching effects of the war on the 
underlying patterns of sales, costs, and 
profits cannot be overlooked. Almost 


every manufacturer experienced a 
very large increase in his dollar sales 
volume during the postwar as well as 
the war period because of higher 
prices and increased physical volume. 
Likewise, the typical manufacturer 
experienced an appreciable decline in 
his distribution cost ratio, both be- 
cause of this increase in sales volume 
and because of the unbalanced supply- 
demand situation. 

Thus, in many of the cases, in- 
creases in sales and reductions in 
costs following various changes in dis- 
tribution policies have been due in 
large part to rises in price levels and 
to generally favorable business con- 
ditions. However, allowance for these 
“extraneous” influences does not de- 
tract from the validity of the cases 
as a whole as examples of the cost 
reductions which can be achieved by 
the use of distribution cost analysis 
and market potentials. 

I11.Factors responsible for sales in- 
creases—W hat caused increased sales 
volume in spite of the fact that, in 
some cases, selling and merchandising 
efforts were reduced to an even greater 
extent than the reduction in the num- 
ber of unprofitable customers. towns, 
and so forth? 

A policy of selective distribution 
led to increased profits by one or 
another of the following routes: 

1. Where the total expense that 
was saved exceeded the gross margin 
that was given up as the result of 
dropping a segment of unprofitable 
sales. 

2. Where the marketing efforts and 
total expense were reduced, while 
sales were maintained, as the result 
of better apportionment of effort. 

3. Where the marketing effort and 
total expense were maintained, while 
sales were increased, as the result of 
better apportionment of merchandis- 
ing activities. 

4. Where, although marketing ef- 
fort and total expense were reduced. 
sales were actually increased—also as 
the result of apportioning effort in 
the closet possible relation to potential 
sales results. 

While manufacturers reached great- 
er profits by all of these routes, it is 
the latter one, of course, which calls 
for an explanation. In some compan- 
ies, the misdirection of marketing ef- 
fort was of large proportions; that is. 
a distribution cost analysis showed 
that a very large part of the distribu 
tion efforts and costs were matched 
up with a small but very unprofitable 
segment of the company’s total sales. 
When these unprofitable sales were 
dropped, the diversion of some effort 


(Continued on Page 138) 
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for “Cat Crackers” like this 


.--spent by oil refining men... 


PETROLEUM PROCESSING 


1 buy for Refinery Equipment Advertisers in 1949 





men who rate Petroleum Processing 


their favorite oil magazine 


Technicians call this imposing structure a fluid 
catalytic cracking unit. Engineers who are respon- 
sible for its construction and operation dub it simply 
a “cat cracker”. Those who supply equipment and 
services for the oil refining industry see it as one of 
their greatest sales opportunities. 

Sixteen million dollars is being spent by Standard 
Oil of Ohio on a “eat cracker” at Lima, Ohio. 
In addition, Sohio, also recently, has announced 
that it will begin construction within a year on a 
$13.000.000 lube oil plant at Lima. 

Shell Oil Company has recently acquired a 280- 
acre tract as a potential location for a $100.000,000 
refinery for the East ¢ oast. Continental Oil Company 
has started an expansion program at its Ponca City, 
Oklahoma, refinery to increase capacity 52.500 
barrels per day. Tidewater Associated Oil Company 
will install a new “cat cracker” at its Drumwright, 
Oklahoma, refinery. 

So it is that expansions and additions to facilities 
are being announced by oil refining men throughout 
the industry—the very men who have named 
Petroleum Processing their first choice among oil 
magazines. And advertisers have learned that, 
through this leading publication, they get the pene- 


tration which sells right down the line—-from the 


desks of management to the engineers, chemists, 
superintendents and foremen. 

Consider the rich and spending oil refining market 
seriously in your plans for 1949, Consider Petroleum 
Processing your Number One advertising buy be- 


cause it is: 


1. Read by 48% more refining men than the sec- 
ond choice oil magazine. 


2. Read by 21% more refining men than any 
other two oil publications combined. 


3. Gives greater penetration by reaching more 
buying executives in all groups—management, 
engineers, chemists, superintendents, foremen. 


4. Preferred by refining men, as shown by recent 
independent survey in which over 2,800 re- 
fining men cast their ballots. 


Consider all of these facts and you will choose 
Petroleum Processing ... the refining magazine in 
which, already in 1948, advertisers have placed 74% 
more advertising than during the previous year to 
help sell their products to this rapidly expanding 
refinery market . the refining magazine with 
the greatest market coverage, the top reader prefer- 


ence, plus the lowest cost per 1,000 refinery readers! 


WITH THE GREATEST MARKET COVERAGE... TOP READER PREFERENCE 
PLUS THE LOWEST COST PER 1000 REFINERY READERS 




















1213 West Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


59 E. Van Buren St. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


50 West 50th Street 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Robert W. Walker Co. 
684 S. Lafayette Park Place 
Los Angeles 5, California 


320 First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
Houston 2, Texas 
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MEAT 
PACKING 


PIELD 


... one publication is 





basic in this huge, con- 
centrated market .. . the 
publication that has won 
and kept, through 57 years 
of constructive service, 
the readership, trust and 
acceptance of top execu- 
tives and men on their way 
to the top throughout the 


meat packing industry... 


THE 
NATIONAL 


PROVISIONER 
and ANNUAL MEAT PACKERS GUIDE 


*Yes. 
$12'/2 billions! 


Write for 6-page, 
fact-packed, file size 
report on meat pack- 
ers’ building and ex- 
pansion programs. . 
and for Media Data 
Folder. 











407 S. Dearborn, Chicago 5 























Poor Dustry 


[ConTINUED FROM Pace 41] 


it, | Suppose I drop over 
sometime this week and we'll figure 
out how to spend it.” 

“That would be dandy. Oh, by 
the way, Mr. Upncoming, you won't 
be able to lay your hands on... I 
mean, not all of that goes for space. 
We have to put out some catalogs.” 

“Oh, no!” Mr. 
plainly distressed. 

“Probably 


“Oh. dear. 
times 15... 


guess. 


Upncoming was 
“How much? 
$15,000.” 


Let’s seen then 15 
Look, let’s get together 
the week after next. Pretty busy you 
know. Fifteen thousand dollars .. 
my gawd.” His voice trailed off and 
Mr. Dustry wondered vaguely if he 
had fainted. 

It was well into 1949 when Mr. 
Dustry was finally able to pin Mr. 
Upncoming down to a copy and 
media conference. The delay was 
due mostly to Mr. Upncoming’s inter- 
est in a new office boy in the agency. 
Mr. Upncoming, with an eye on the 
ladder, was feverishly teaching the 
new arrival everything he could about 
nuts, bolts, conduit fittings and sink 
stoppers. 

When finally he did deign to place 
his plaid-suited shape in Mr. Dustry’s 
visitors’ chair, Mr. Dustry could see 
that his Account Executive was in- 
deed an excellent contact man. He 
contacted the seat of the chair all 
over. 

Mr. Upncoming plunked a copy of 
Tue Market Data Book on the desk. 


“My media man couldn't make it 
today. I figured that you and | 


could figure this campaign out right 
here and now. After all, it shouldn't 


be too hard... $15,000 ... hmm.” 
He began thumbing through the 


hook. “By the way, who do you sell 
these things to?” He indicated the 
nuts and bolts with a disdainful wave 
of his hand. 

“Well. we have various markets 
hardware, factories, shipbuilding. 
Now here’s our plan for the year. We 
have certain specific objectives which 
we hope to hit and I have a complete 
outline as to how I believe it can be 
done even with a small budget. Let’s 
take the hardware field first. Here's 
the plan...” 

Mr. Upncoming wasn’t listening. 
“Factories!” He mused, his brown 
eyes beginning to brighten. “Yes, of 
course, you would sell these things 
for maintenance and repair and all 
that sort of thing...” He began 
racing madly through his book. 
“Factories, factories—here we are!” 
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he cried triumphantly.” “There’s a 
dandy magazine that’s just made to 
take your advertising — Factories, 
Plants and Mills, its called. On a 12. 
time rate you can get a page in black 
and white once a month for only 
$1,100 Let’s see, now, 12 times 
$1,100 is $13,200. With what's lef 
out of your $15,000 we could produc: 
one good basic ad and repeat it, see ’ 
Repeat it every month. That’s th 
ticket! Now, let’s see about the 
OG...” 

Mr. Dustry took a firm grip of th 
arm of his chair. He sensed a slight 
red haze in front of his eyeballs. 

“Look, Mr. Upncoming, let me 
brief you on what we've done before 
and what our plans are for next year.” 
He spoke slowly, concisely, with fai: 
ly good control considering every- 
thing. Mr. Upncoming cut him off. 

“Oh, don’t think about last year. 
What you want are some new ideas. 
Now, look, this ad could feature a 
great big bolt and a great big nut— 
they'd take up almost the entire page. 
see. That's to stop the reader, hit 
him right in the eye, just like consum- 
er advertising. Then we get smart, so 
phisticated. Not too much 
Here’s the headline...” He was en- 
raptured with the sound of his own 
“... IT’S THE NUTS. Now let 
me show you how we trick that up.” 
Mr. Upncoming took out a gadget that 
looked like a small flash-light. It had 
a broad, paint-brush type of end and 
it made a line as thick as Mr. Dustry’s 
index finger when Mr. Upncoming 
touched it to paper. 


copy ° 


voice. 


“See. we underline THE and we 
make the S after NUT very small. 
Now, when the reader first sees it, he 
reads IT’S THE NUT, meaning its 
the best on the market. But when he 
looks harder he sees that the headline 
also reads ITS THE NUTS. He 
gets a chuckle out of it. see, and he 
reads the headline twice. That gives 
you double for your money! Say. 
that really is all right!” He sat back 
and admired his handywork. 

He looked up at Mr. Dustry smiling 
and suddenly his face froze. “Now 
wait a minute, old man. N-now look. 
get hold of yourself. Get your hands 
off my neck. Look, you're hurting 
me! DON’T DO THAT! IL...CAN'T 
... BREATHE!” 

Five minutes later Dustry slow|) 
released his grip. He stepped back 
as the plaid suit folded softly into the 
chair. 

“Never in the history of the com- 
pany,” he thought with satisfaction, 
“has an industrial advertising man- 
ager done so much with such a small 
budget.” 
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Swing-O-Ring 
Loose Leaf Binding 


The pages stay in, without tearing 
out, becouse they ore held by alarge 
number of closely spaced rings. 
New pages can be inserted in a 
jiffy. Binder backbone occupies less 
space than in 3-ring binders. Pages 
turn more easily and lie flot. 


For further information and the 
name of your nearest Swing-O 
Ring licensee, write us today. 


WRITE DEPT. I. M, 


Swing . O fing INC 


n of The Fred Goot | 


314 DEAN STREET « BROOKLYN 17, N.Y 








Sales Promotion 
|ContinvuED From Pace 68} 


binder that snaps together, making it 
easier and faster to mount 35 mm. 
films. The film is placed between 


No Need to Douse the Lights 





NEW PORTABLE viewer and pro- 
jection system combined, for slide films, 
is useful as training and sales presenta- 
tion aid for factory managers and sales- 
men. Screen shows images in lighted 
room. Eastman Kodak Co., New York, 
is the maker. 


two pieces of glass in the binder, 
which is then snapped together. The 
film, says GoldE, is held flat, stays 
put and is self-centering, with no 
buckling and no cardboard to fray. 





Selling Management 
| ConTINUED From Pace 102] 


hold the purse strings, he can deliver 
a convincing and stirring speech 
about his product and how it can im- 
prove the companies financial condi- 
tion. However, this isn’t often practi- 
cable. The finance committee of a 
giant corporation is just not going to 
give the time to any but the most un- 
usual of salesmen, if any. They are 
interested in the overall financial pic- 
tures, in profits to pay dividends to 
their stockholders and not in any one 
special tool or gadget. 

Another effective way to sell man- 
agement is by conducting a continu- 
ous institutional advertising cam- 
paign in magazines that are read by 
leaders of industry. Advertising in 
these publications should be educa- 
tional in nature....they must tackle 
the subject in a broad way. For ex- 
ample, if you are trying to put across 
the idea that large metal-working 


plants should install inspection lab- 
oratories to gurantee the accuracy 
and smooth operation of their prod- 
ucts, it is wise to institute a series of 
advertisements selling the idea of 
measuring in industry as a whole. 
without necessarily going into tech 
nical or engineering data regardin; 
the merits of your own particular 
tools. The technical aspects are left 
to the trade journals which are read 
by the engineers and the practical 
shop men. 

Yes, management can be sold, al 
though it is often a tough hurdle to 
overcome, and it is a problem that 
must demand the deepest thought of 
sales managers and salesmen every 


where. 


Whiting Research 


|ContinuED From Pace 34} 


manufacturing field, the company be 
lieves that the surface of the market 
has only been scratched, and that the 
advertising should continue to be low- 
pressure and primarily educational in 
character, since the objective is to de- 
velop engineering interest and ac- 
ceptance. 

In addition to the advertising, the 
company is using a four-page folder 
describing the research laboratory, il- 
lustrating the equipment employed and 
reproducing a flow-sheet of the plant. 
Another folder reproduces typical flow 
sheets of products processed with the 
Swenson spray dryer, and emphasizes 
the background of fifty years’ ex- 
perience in designing and building 
chemical equipment. 

Besides listing the product in a gen- 
eral condensed catalog showing the 
wide range of Whiting and Swenson 
products, which serve foundries, rail- 
roads, metal working and general in- 
dustry, in addition to food manufac- 
turing and chemical process indus- 
tries, an 8-page catalog describing the 
Swenson spray drying process has 
been distributed. This is attractively 
printed in black and yellow, and ex- 
plains in detail the design and opera- 
tions of the equipment. 

Sales are handled through the fac- 
tory and branch offices of Whiting 
and the Swenson division. The sales- 
men of the latter division are chemical 
engineers, who are in an excellent po- 
sition to provide technical information 
on the operations of the spray dryer. 

This relatively new department of 
the Swenson division, like most 
Whiting operations, is moving ahead 
steadily and is gaining momentum 
rapidly. And its basic idea of re 
search service to industrial users will 
continue to spearhead the operation. 
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CLOSE ORDER 


Getting the signature on the order is 
speeded up by your salesmen because 
part of their selling job has already 
been done through your ads in STEEL. . 
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MAKE PROPOSAL 


STEEL makes it easier for your sales- 
men to present your specific pro- 
posal to the right men in the right 
plants who have heard about your 
product and company through STEEL 
advertising . .. 


...and makes the final steps 


easier, quicker for your salesmen 





Your advertising in STEEL reaches the plants 
that do over 96% of all metal- 







working business. 





STEEL, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio ete 
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YACHTING ee ee 
Motor Boatint ——_  € 494 |* 
Rudder ee 219.0 
Motor Boat) —— 192.2 
(*Printers’ ink figures) 
CIRCULATION 
NET PAID ABC = PERCENT. CIRCULA 
june 30, AGE TION 
1940 1948 GAIN GAIN 
YACHTING 21,769 45,023 106.8 23,254 
Motor Boating 32,029 42,572 32.9 10,543 
Rudder 18,974 27,790 46.5 8,816 
Motor Boat 30,861 39,128 26.8 8,267 








YACHTING . .. greatest circulation in the field 


at HIGHEST newsstand and subscription prices! 


acting 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
205 E. 42nd Street «+ New York 17, N.Y. 
Tel. MUrray Hill 9-0715 
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Boo k § for Marketing Men 





THE MANAGEMENT 

OF MARKETING COSTS 
By James W. Culiton 
Published 1948, by 
Hervard University, 


Boston 
Price: $2.50 


Like a good scientist, the author has 
set his sights on a very limited objective 
in a field so broad and so unexplored 
that the investigator must go slowly and 
cautiously or he will find himself out 
on limbs or wasting time in blind al- 
leys. The objective is to explore the 
ways that manufacturers manage 
marketing costs, whether those ways are 
better or worse. The planned result is to 
raise problems rather than answer them. 

To the average management execu- 
tive, who has enough problems with- 
out trying to create new ones, this may 
seem futile. Actually, the book will serve 
management well by clarifying market- 
ing cost factors and defining ways in 
which they are manipulated most fre- 
quently and effectively. 

These factors are dealt with as “or- 
der-getting ingredients,” and successive 
chapters discuss which of these ingredi- 
ents are put together, how they are put 
together and how the results commonly 
are checked. The ingredients range 
widely from advertising and personal 
selling to entertainment of visitors and 
glamorizing of product and company. 
Putting these together is discussed in 
terms of conflict (product simplifica- 
tion vs. product family, low order-get- 
ting costs vs. opportunities for future 
business and one-price policy vs. pricing 
on the basis of how much money your 
product saves the customer), ends-in- 
view (maintaining a going concern 


getting rich quick, growing slowly, 
growing rapidly) and _ personnel 


(whether the president is sales-minded, 
production-minded, engineering-minded 
or cost-minded definitely colors the pat- 
tern of costs). 

In addition to its immediate value to 
management, the findings of this study 
later may be used research-wise as a 
basis. 1) for grouping types of manu- 
facturers who use similar ways of cost 
management and 2) for developing a 
method of getting reliable marketing 
cost data from manufacturers —M K 


HOW MANUFACTURERS REDUCE 
THEIR DISTRIBUTION COSTS 


By Charles H. Sevin 

Published 1948, by 

U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C. 

Price: 35 cents 


No one knows better than Charles H. 
Sevin of the Department of Commerce 
that many of the impressive gains of 


manufacturers cited in this case study 
were aided by good business conditions 
generally or by the manufacturer’s as- 
tuteness in areas other than distribution 
cost analysis—areas such as sales fore- 
casting, selecting and training of sales- 
men and formulation of advertising 
plans. 

At the same time, Mr. Sevin knows 
that without the use of distribution cost 
analysis and market potentials, the 
gains would have been smaller, if they 
had been made at all. 

This book presents the case histories 
of 26 manufacturers who were believed 
by the author to have achieved note- 
worthy reductions in their unit market- 
ing costs through improvements in their 
efficiency. These achievements do not 
mean that the companies are freaks, out- 
side the realm of the average manufac- 
turer’s problems. On the contrary, the 
fact that these companies, as the au- 
thor points out, were of relatively high 
efficiency to start with would indicate 
that the average small or medium-sized 
manufacturer can do as well or better 
by the same means. It would appear 
that industry generally has not yet gone 
deeply enough into distribution cost 
analysis and market potentials to lower 
marketing expenses, increase net profits 
and hold prices down. 

Why not? One answer is that it isn’t 
easy. As the variety of these case studies 
shows, there is no one formula that can 
be applied to all companies. The meth- 
ods used by the companies in this study 
necessitated great study and care. The 
book itself, although written concisely 
and clearly, requires the same thought- 
ful study. But it offers management and 
those who aspire to that class a thought 
stimulant and some case history clues 
to eliminating misdirected marketing 
efforts. 

Discussion includes what companies 
have done—and how and why—to turn 
unprofitable sales into profitable ones 
by simplification of lines, repackaging, 
increases and decreases of advertising, 
increases and decrease of price, develop- 
ment of special-assortment packages 
to minimize broken-package sales, re- 
duction of service on small orders, 
quantity discounts, minimum-size or- 
ders and a host of other steps that are 
investigated in detail. 

Where these methods showed no 
promise, some companies discontinued 
unprofitable products and made changes 
in channels of distribution, territories, 
delivery service, storage and other func- 
tions. The case histories, which range 
from prewar to wartime and postwar, b« 
come no less interesting by omission of 
the name of the product of each manu- 
facturer. An appendix shows which com- 


(Continued on Page 151) 
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Advertising Volume Figures 
for November Issues of Business Papers 


1948 Total 1.0% (in Pages) Under 1947 
November Volume 3.2% (in Pages) Under 1947 


P. % 

November 1948 1947 Gorn Gain Eleven Months 
Industrial . ; 17,623 17,886 — 263 — 1.5 Industrial ....... 
Trade ‘ 6,118 6,57 452 — 6.9 EE Sp aclak > oe otis 
Class .. ; aa 2,534 2,602 68 2.6 Class Price au 
Export Paw eoraae 1,255 1,379 — 124 9.0 | ee ee 

Grand Total ... cone a 28, 137 — 907 3.2 Grand Total 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have standard 7 


Pages Pages 
Industrial Group 1948 1947 Industrial Group 1948 1947 
Aero Digest ‘ *67 *75 Machine Design . Ee *196 *192 
American Aviation (semi- Machine rx’ Tool Blue Book 
mo.) : ae er 38 33 CRRRIIEEED sb cncevegpeacase 279 287 
American Builder 145 136 Machinery ... axons 297 
AmmeeGents CHEW «ccccsccces 125 117 Manufacturers Record . - §°89 "43 
American Machinist (bi-w.) 1*448 *440 Marine Engineering & Ship- 
American Printer "49 *46 ping Review ... 96 136 
Analytical Chemistry . i1 37 Mass Transportation : a 33 42 
Architectural Forum ...... 163 122 Materials & Methods . 133 150 
Architectural Record : "153 137 Mechanical Engineering ; 104 112 
Automotive Industries Mechanization ...... *105 *127 
(semi-mo.) ... ; 190 202 Metal Finishing ; ae 66 83 
Aviation Mainte nance *49 68 Milk Dealer 112 116 
Aviation Week Ser 13*122 *139 Milk Plant Monthly *44 *54 
Mill & Factory ....... *252 265 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w.) $164 2210 Mining & Metallurgy 21 27 
Bedding bia , 111 104 Modern Machine Shop (44x 
Better Roads ...... 29 37 De Sdecns CAneuras 287 302 
Brewers’ Digest ... 35 38 Modern Pac kaging *142 *143 
Brick & Clay Record “3 *45 Modern Plastics *142 *150 
Bus Transportation .. *8164 §146 Modern Railroads i2 29 
Butane-Propane News "aaa *106 
National Butter & Cheese 
Canner (W.) ..... . *68 **100 Journal aia 50 59 
Ceramic Industry .. : *79 at National Petroleun m ‘News 
Chemical & Engineer- | aaa ee ae ; 103 104 
ing News (w.) 144 151 National Provisioner (w.) 132 9154 
Chemical Engineering 307 271 National Safety News ..... 56 58 
Chemical Industries 110 119 
Chemical Processing Preview 119 103 Oil & Gas Journal (w.) 1§*623 *3§577 
Civil Engineering 14 46 Organic Finishing ik oa ech a 9 16 
Coal Age ; 146 140 Operating Engineer . - 5*63 - 
Commercial Car Journal . §250 §274 
Construction Digest (bi-w.). °'*145 *152 Packaging Parade (9%x12) 55 52 
Construction Methods *132 *138 Paper Industry & “—— r 
COMBEPMCOOR 2. cc cccscs 51 50 World see 92 89 
Contractors & Engineers Paper Mill Ne ws oh eee §*146 *159 
Monthly (9%x14) 61 57 Paper Trade Journal (w.) .. '§*230 §*223 
Cosgrove’s Magazine 34 42 Petroleum Engineer a 161 149 
Petroleum Processing ..... 59 35 
Dairy Record 79 86 Petroleum Refiner ..... 1*168 177 
Design News . 90 18 Pit & Quarry nate . *149 
Diesel Progress (9x12) 55 51 Plant peepee : 27 22 
Distribution Age 62 62 Plating ..... : ‘ 60 55 
Drug & Cosmetic Industry . *117 *136 Oe er ree “ae *265 
Power Generation = 83 116 
Electric Light & Power 94 80 Practical Builder . 109 84 
Electrical Engineering 50 19 Printing Magazine ; 61 63 
Electrical Construction & Product Engineering *288 *294 
Maintenance ee ae 174 158 Production Engineering & 
Electrical South . arias 55 62 Management 81 70 
Electrical West . nee 86 79 Products F inishing (446x614) 100 88 
Electrical World (w.) ; 250 261 Progressive Architecture 96 95 
Electronics —— 236 Purchasing ; ‘ *256 255 
Engineering & Mining Jour- 
al ; , Tia 125 §191 Quick Frozen Foods & the 
Engineering News Record Locker Plant ey i9 77 
w.) a TTT an 1*312 §*358 
Excavating Engineer 17 35 Railway Age (w. ; 291 354 
Railway E agihecring & 
I tory Management & Maintenance ; 73 68 
Maintenance aoe “ae *266 Railway Mechanical E ngineer 113 123 
Fire Engineering 39 37 Railway Purchases & Stores 118 115 
Fleet Owner ; é 137 140 Railway Signaling ; 29 31 
Food Industries ; 153 188 mones & Streets ....ccecces 78 78 
Food Packer : *416 *46 Rock Products ‘ *100 *103 
Food Processing Preview .. 50 41 
ae: re ee *192 *204 Sewage Works Engineering 17 13 
Shears : 16 45 
me Scarce de adataee ‘ i4 49 Southern Lumberman (semi- 
Gas Age (bi-w.) 75 73 mo.) . *176 180 
Southern Power & Industry. 74 88 
Heating, Piping & Air Steel (w.) Aes . .? 3*480 *445 
( nditioning alle wiv 149 156 PEED ncatckvsaytaeun 14 12 
Heating & Ventilating ..... 66 76 
Telephone Engineer 55 55 
Ice ream Review ....... 7 105 Telephony (w.) ea 1*125 **144 
Industrial & E ngin Scenes Textile Industries ~~ 186 154 
Chemistry ..... 130 137 Textile World ........... 238 226 
Industrial F inishing ( 114x61 6) 101 82 Timberman . nearer *126 *117 
Ind stry & Power ..... 137 126 Tool & Die Journal (5x7%) 97 121 
ron Age (w.) ... , 1*578 *570 Tool Engineer 104 1 
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Pa % 
1948 1947 Gain Gaia 
oscecee 192,300 192,129 + 261 + J 
cae 69,145 71,081 1,936 — 2.7 
; ‘“ 25,312 26,216 904 — 3.3 
ies 14,212 14,592 380 — 2.6 
301,059 304,018 2,959 1.0 

x 10 inch type page. 

Pages 

Industrial Group 1948 1947 
Traffic World (w.) ...... 113 137 
Water & Sewage Works ... 55 54 
Water Works Engineering 50 61 
Welding Engineer .......... 58 68 
West Coast Lumberman . *120 *107 
Western Canner and Packer. *51 *52 
Western Construction News. *84 *102 
Wood Construction & Build- 

ing Materialist ........ 17 31 
Wood Worker ... ite *3 *81 
bad +> < tga Dige st ‘(414 x 

| | SN a eS oats *169 *153 
World Oil (w. SD odie se eine a6 ee §*212 
World Petroleum .. 85 85 

Total vusatebadae ‘a 17,623 17, 886 

Pages 

Trade Group 1948 1947 
Air Conditioning & Refriger- 

ation News (w.) (11%4x16) '°76 *80 
American Artisan ...... 124 127 
American Druggist il 121 135 
American Lumberman & 

Building Products Mer- 

chandiser (bi-w.) .. *131 *138 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 

(semi-mo.) . ee *160 *182 
Building Supp!y ‘News ... 136 127 
Chain Store Age— 

Administration Edition 

Combinations ..... *26 28 
Druggist Editions .... 67 93 
General Merchandise 

Variety Store Editions . S87 96 

Hardware & Housewares 

Manual a 34 16 

Grocery Editions wells 122 166 
Department Store Economist 78 77 
Domestic Engineering 156 167 
Electrical Dealer . 60 75 
Electrical Merchandising 

(9x12) 157 178 
Electrical Wholesaling *81 *97 
Farm Equipment Retailing 72 74 
Farm enpuaanent News (bi- 

Wel. uscecaesss ‘ *172 *162 
Fountain ‘Se rvice 4 15 
Fueloil & Oil Heat 86 126 
Geyer’s Topics . . 97 117 
Glass Digest : 29 21 
Hardware Age (bi-w.) : 18389 375 
Hatchery & Feed ... — 29 12 
Hosiery & Underwear Re- 

view aware 116 127 
Hosiery Industry Weekly .. *'120 101 
Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) 175 2203 
Implement Record ...... 69 81 
Industrial Distribution 244 238 
Interiors . ae 115 108 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 252 288 
Leather & Shoes (w.) A > 58°94 
Lingerie Merchandising 74 77 
Motor as cee §282 §295 
Motor Age . 120 159 
Motor Service ; 181 195 
NJ (National Jeweler) 

(S1QX7T%) 246 2417 


(Continued on page 148) 
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what MEDIA-FACTS count with 

















Media-Fact No. 1: HIGH READER INTEREST 





That advertising readership is dependent upon a magazine's editorial 
quality is widely accepted by media authorities. That FOOD 
INDUSTRIES is the leading publication in the food processing field 
has been proved by a score or more readership studies. For in these 
independently-conducted studies, made over manufacturers’ own cus- 
tomer-prospect lists, Fl led all food publications with 834 mentions. 
Others followed with 235, 226, 201, 182, 175, and so on down the line. 








NOW —in a study just completed by an independent research organi- 
zation — FOOD INDUSTRIES was again proved the top choice by men 
in food processing plants. FOOD INDUSTRIES received 104 mentions 
as against 21 for the next publication in the field! 














Media-Fact No. 2: A LARGE, STABLE BUYING MARKET 


Food Processing plants constitute one of your largest industrial markets. 
Conservative estimates place their buying power at 25 billion dollars. 
And with advanced food-plant engineering and technological pro- 
cedures increasing at an unprecedented rate, food plants offer .in- 
dustrial manufacturers future stability and security. 


Your best guide to this market is the continuing, up-to-date McGraw- 
Hill Census of Manufacturing Plants. It now lists 11,490 worthwhile 
(21 or more employees) food plants —and only FOOD INDUSTRIES 
reaches the buying influences in every one of these specific plants. 
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: The FOOD INDUSTRIES advertiser has discovered that his ad dollar 
possesses great elasticity. Every year he has been able to reach 
(dollar-wise) more and more reader-buyers in the food processing 
industry. In 1939 (when a dollar was a dollar!) it cost him 24 dollars 
per reader thousand; today it costs him only $18.97. This figure is 
based on a 12-time page rate of $370 with a January, 1949, PAID 


circulation guarantee of 19,500. 


No other publication offers — or can offer — such effective-economical 








coverage of the food processing field. 
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FOOD INDUSTRIES ALONE PULLS ALL 





HE VARIOUS UNITS OF THE FOOD FIELD 


@® @ A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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ad managers and space buyers 


Media-Fact No. 3: A LOW COST PER READER THOUSAND 





Media-Fact No. 4: A GROWING PAID CIRCULATION 


FOOD INDUSTRIES’ ABC statement of June 30, 1938 showed a paid 
circulation of 7,861 subscribers. Since that time Fl’s circulation has 
steadily grown. Now, as of June 30, 1948, Fi’s paid circulation has 
reached 18,730 —a ten year increase of 139%! 


This healthy expansion was not a haphazard one, but a steady, 
planned growth to meet the needs of what is now one of your biggest 
industrial markets. 


The McGraw-Hill Census (it tells us where and who the important food 
processing plants are), coupled with PAID circulction methods, is Fl’s 
circulation guide. It’s your best entry into the food processing field. 
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A record of the activities and plans 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and of its 27 chapters. 


NIA. A. Wlews 


President: WILLIAM A. MARSTELLER, manager, Advertising 
and Market Research, Rockwell Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Executive Secretary: BLAINE G. WILEY. 


National Headquarters: 1776 Broadway, New York |9 


Suggests 7 Ways to Win 1949 Putman Award 


Too Many Use Art, Not 
Information, in Industrial 
Advertising: Knisely 


PirtspurcH—The most urgent need 
in industrial advertising today is for 
business papers to increase their reader- 
ship among the sophmores in the field 
who rely on art instead of information, 
Stanley A. Knisely, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Associated Business Papers, 
believes. 

Addressing the Industrial Advertis- 
ing Council, Mr. Knisely asserted that 
far more specialized education is needed 
in industrial advertising, separate from 
general advertising, but that “many ad- 
vertising men are opposing any effort 
to provide the necessary education.” 

“Comments by two advertising men 
on a recent ABP survey are revealing,” 
he said. “These men believed that it is 
not ABP’s business to tell how to write 
good business paper advertising, that 
ABP should not reveal techniques to 
neophytes because that gives the neo- 
phyte too much of an advantage in com- 
peting with more experienced members 
of the profession.” 

“Textbooks and publications are ma- 
jor sources of education in advertising, 
salesmanship and marketing. But, an 
APB survey reveals that many ad men 
don’t have time to read them. Advertis- 
ing men must take time to read Mr. 
Knisely said. 

“It may not be possible for industrial 
advertising to have the same formalized 
methods of education as law and medi- 
cine. But there are good omens. ABP 
has a speakers bureau. The addresses 
made by its members have exerted con- 
siderable influence on professors as well 
as undergraduates. Ohio State Univer- 
sity has instigated a clinic devoted speci- 
fically to industrial advertising. NIAA 
meetings are still a chief source of in- 
formation 

“But there is need for more educa- 
tional work. Effective business paper 
advertising is always specific, has defi- 
nite objectives and is checked for re 
sults. Let each ad man analyze his prob- 
lem, be able to interpret it through ad- 
vertising and convey a clear-cut under- 
standing of his work to management” the 
speaker concluded 
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‘Take Time to Read’ 





MORE SCIENCE, less art, is urged on 
industrial advertisers by Stanley A. 
Knisely, executive vice-president of 
ABP, at November meeting of Pitts- 
burgh Industrial Advertisers Council. 
H. L. Poulton, chapter president, listens. 


Russ Industry Cannot Support 
War, Eugene Sitterley Asserts 


Cuicaco—Eugene Sitterley, publisher 
of World’s Business and Guia, New 
York, told the Chicago Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association Nov. 8 that he be- 
lieves war with Russia is extremely un- 
likely, because Russia is in no wise 
equipped to conduct a modern industrial 
war. 

He pointed out that Russia's success- 
ful resistance to German attack during 
the second world war was due almost 
entirely to the equipment supplied by 
the United States. 

“To show the disparity between the 
industrial facilities of Russia and our- 
selves,” Mr. Sitterley said, “there is 
more railroad trackage in the state of 
Connecticut that in all of Russia! Trans- 
portation is such a vital part of indus- 
trial facilities that it is obvious that Rus- 
sia cannot hope to move men and mater- 
ials needed in a large scale modern war.” 

Mr. Sitterley was optimistic in fore- 
casting successful use of Marshall Plan 
funds for the rehabilitation of Europe, 
and also predicted that Asia and other 
parts of the world which have been 
considered poor export markets will im- 
prove greatly in their ability to buy 
American products within the next 
vear or two. 


Publisher Offers Ideas 
That Will Help Manager, 
Agency Win $2000 Award 


The 1949 Putman Award for the best 


use of industrial advertising will be 
presented at NIAA’s annual conference 


next June at Buffalo. 

The annual award, established last 
year by the Putman Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago, totals $2,000 in cash. A citation 
and $1,000 will be awarded to the win- 
ning advertiser and the same to the 
agency assisting in the advertising el- 
fort. If no agency is involved, no agency 
award will be made. 

The winner will be chosen for the 
best use of industrial advertising and 
for the best documentation of that use. 

The purpose of the award is to 
demonstrate that industrial advertising 
is an integral part of effective selling to 
industry, to focus attention on the docu- 
mentation of the workings and accom- 
plishments of industrial advertising and 
to fortify industrial advertising men 
with documented facts to use in show- 
ing top management the importance of 
industrial advertising in making sales. 

The winner is chosen by a panel of 
five or more judges selected from 
management by NIAA’s awards ad- 
ministrative committee. All men or wo- 
men engaged in advertising work for a 
company selling its products or serv- 
ices to industry are eligible to compete. 
NIAA membership is not required. 

NIAA emphasizes that presentations 
submitted should be terse, factual, to 
the point. Elaborate or expensive presen- 
tations are not necessary. Advertising 
results cited must have been achieved 
in the last two years. Detailed condi- 
tions of the competition may be ob- 
tained by writing to NIAA, 1776 Broad- 
way, New York. Entries, with complete 
documentation, must be in the hands of 
the awards administrative committee al 
this address by March 31. 

Documentation, NIAA points out, 
should involve factual data such as 'n- 
quiries from prospective buyers, deal- 
ers’ reactions, effects on and reactions 
from the sales force, orders received 
and demonstrated improvement in po 
sition in the field. NIAA makes these 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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LOOK FOR MARKET ANI MEDIA 
MAKING UP 1949 SCHEDULES / 


mechanical specifications. More than 200 progressive publica- 
tions supplement this basic information with complete factual 
presentations every year, making your job of selecting markets 


source of the material is given in order that you may get even 
more detailed information about those markets of special in- 


terest to you. Aside from the purely statistical data, each 





section gives 


distributed, by types and 


amounts, 


a wealth of facts about how goods are sold and 


the most active seasons, 


and any trade practices peculiar to each market. 


To all this is added the most complete list of business papers 


ever published, along with basic data on rates, circulations and 


DATA BOOK Yamber 


LOS ANGELES 14 
Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. 
Halliburton Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 
Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. 
Russ Building 


and media easier. 


Here is one of the sharpest working tools of industrial adver- 


tising. 


Make sure that it is available to everybody in your 


organization who has to work with facts and figures on markets 


and media. 


NEW YORK 18 
330 W 42nd St. 





EDITION AVAILABLE 


ON THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS: 


Page No’s. Page No’s. Page No’s Page No’s. 
Concrete Products . , 147 iighway Contractors and Engineers Milk Dealer, The .......0.cecee Se «et Cp nnn ccccdntcecescousess 143 
Conover-Mast Publications. quipment Manual ........... —- Milk Plant Monthly .......-....0+.- 17 Roofing Year Book ...........00. --129 
figduadasenes 81, 347, 365, Back Cover Hitchcock Publishing Co. ......405, 525 Mill & Factory ..............Back Cover Rumpf Publ. Co. ..............6.04-505 
Conover- Mast Purchasing wlvectery. .365 Hospital Management ...... 314-315, 332 Mining Catalog 66p0000eneeser 165, 386 
Construction Bulletin .... . .239 Bicstesined Vv iey Contractor ........ 239 Scott-Choate Pubi. Co. ........... 52-53 
Construction Digest ................239 lee Cream Review ..... . 182- ues Modern Packaging .......seeeeeeeee 437 Serew Machine Engineering ........ 401 
Constructioneer ....... ccouccd (Ge BED Gaeesccncecess ...225 Modern Plastics caceee Secscovceosees 455 Screw Machine Pubi. Co., tnc....... 401 
Construction News Monthly .... :.239 IMuminating Engineering Society... 225 Modern Railroads ........060-.ceeeee 491 Sewage Works Engineering ......... 423 
implement & Tractor ............... Metere TRERTO ...ccccccccccccccces 419 Sewerage SEE wa 8¥sds00teccagesss 427 
Dairy Industries Ceteies 182-183 Industria Y Soldadura ely Motion Picture Herald ............- CF “Shek ceshiSe aoe cosa cvcceusted 439 
Die Castings : PAIRS .16-17 Industrial Distribution ............ Sheet Ge WSN once vccvdacsanes 53 
Diesel Progress .......... saat er rere Insert Between 320-32! National Bottlers’ — beeceeees SED. voskutncceseccss sasergocnscceee 140 
Distribution Age ...206, 377 Industrial Equipment News = BF ccc cesecsccccoees nsert Betw 96-97 Siamens- Boardman Publi. Corp. 
Distribution & Warehousing -» «esses Industrial Finishing .......... National Business Publleations. Ltd. OGD sce ccccgcesscenes 108-109, 370, 467, 488 
DT heithecubevkagne ..«-30! Industrial Heating ......... Third i National Butter and Cheese Slocum Publishing Co. ....... | 
Dixie Contractor ase 239 =Industrial Maintenance : 35 DT éhndchttewedédees 182-183 Smith Publishing Co., W. R. C. ...... 10 
Dodge Corp., w. 104-105, ttt. industrial Marketing ............. 39-42 National Engineer .............05+- 465 Snips Magazine, The ................ Si 
114, 156- Ton 194. 195, "342- 343, 462-463 Industrial Press ....... ae 44, 409 National Milk Publi. Co., Inc. .. 179 Southern Automotive Journal ........ 10 
Domestic Engineering ....-64-65 Industrial Publications, Inc. 117, 125 National Miller Publications ........ 288 Southern Building Supplies .......... 10 
Domestic ates Catalog Industrial Publishing Co..... .. 16-17 National Provisioner .......... 294-295 Southern ware acdies aaauee 
Directory ; 64-65 industry & Power ... 461 New England Construction ........ 239 Southern Lumber Journal and 
Drilling 433 Industry & Welding ............. 16-17 New Equipment Digest ............. 341 Building Material Dealer ........ 337 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. . : ..363 Ingenieria Internacional ° Southern Power and Industry......... 10 
Dun’s Review ......... . 363 Construceion ......... 250-251 Occupational Hazards .. 16-17 Southern Pulp and Paper 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria Office Appliance Co., The .........- 137 7 | a eer 451 
El Automovil Americano SE ch ccdsiecnncteieneiace 50-251 Office Appliances ............ -.137 Southwest Builder & Contractor .....239 
El Exportador Americano 246 Iniand Printer, The ..477 Olsen Publishing Co. ........... i ae (asapeweeed 403 
El Farmaceutico ......... . 250- = Institute of Radio Engineers, The...233 Operating Engineer ............. 466-467 Surplus Record ean rae ease al 355 
Se GE = weccceasceces eee Institutions Catalog Uirectory.2-3, 64-65 Organic Fimishing ........+..s005: Sutton Publishing OS Sa gible anal 407 
Electrical Buyer’s Reference 220- 221 Institutions Magazine ....... 2-3, 64-65 Sweet's File, Architectural, 
Electrical Construction & Packaging Parade .......-.++-sse0+: 44! Builders Engineering ........ 104-105 
Maintenance oes 23! Johnston Export Publishing Co. ..246 Panamerican Publishing Co. . 255 Sweet’s File, Mechanical 
Electrical Dealer a ..227. Journal of American Water Works Paper & Pulp Mill Catalogue ....... 4 ee, PTET eee 342-343 
Electrical Engineering es -. 205 ene eee ..425 Paper Industry and Paper World, Sweet’s File for Power Plants. .462-463 
Electrical Manufacturing 190 Journal of Chemical Education .... 055 TEE \ bth oc ckcundbsuwesesovnsees™ 444. Sweet’s File, Process Industries, 156-157 
Electrical Publications, inc. , Paper Mill News ..........+++: 449  Sweet’s File Product Designers ..194-195 
eenuessahe< eacn 219, 227 Keeney Publishing Co. 48-49, 60-61 Penton Publishing Co. .193, 341, 399, 403 
Electrical South .. ° ..-.10 Keller Publishing - oe eels Pharmacy International ....... 250-251 Taxicab Industry, The ...........- 16-17 
Electrical West . a | pespimne nee mee nsert Between 96-97 Pit & Quarry ........ccceeecseees 149 Technical Publishing Co. .......359, 469 
Electrical World . ...212 Kenfleld-Davis Publ. Ce. .. -......517 Pit and Quarry Handbook .. 145 Telephone Engineer and 
Electricity on the Farm Magazine. 223 Plant Engineering ...........+++++++ 359 EE ho dean acctesdcntveees 175 
Electric Light & Power .. -.219 Leather & Shoes ..... ...505 Plasties Buyer, The .........-.. 457 Telephone Engineer “Publ. Corp. ....175 
Engineering & Mining Journal ...... Locker Plants ond Frosted Foods....140 Plastics World ................+. 437 Texas Contractor esvat Gascneaene 239 
pe . «.Insert Between 392-393 Loyless Publ. Co. . caeeeeeee®...93 Plumbing and Heating Journal 52 Textile Catalogs ... +» 508 
Exportador Americano . 246 Plumbing and Heating Wholesaler 52 Textile Industries ............+sse0; 10 
. Machine Design ...... “ coect. PF ccecdsccdenceetseeescss ..-466-467 Textiles Panamericanos .........+++- 255 
resteny Management & Maintenance Machinery ..... os 409 Power Generation .............-0++: 69 Theatre Sales .......... -osaceee 
tt tteeeeseees -Insert Between 352-353. Machine & Tool Blue Book ; 405 Powers’ Road and Street Catalog .-.-243 Thomas Publishing Co. 345, 367 
Farm Implement News . --2539° Maclean-Hunter Publi. Corp. Practical Builder . 125 Thomas’ Register of American 
Finishing Publications, Ine. oS pabieewenaseecdasie 143, 147, 159, 477 Practical Publications, Inc. 361 Manufacturers ............+seeeeee 345 
Fire Engineering ....... 423° MacRae’s Blue Book .......... .369 Proceedings of the 1.R.E. 233° Timberman, The ocegpwenel 335 
Fleet Owner ............ .-+:73 Manufacturing Confectioner, The 284 Product Design & Development 199 Traffie World .. sin wae eae eee 
FLOW ..cecseeee eeee 16-17, 379° Manufacturing Confectioner Publi. Co., Production Engineering 
Flow Directory, The 16-17, 379 WEEE tanandeiedes vecheneve . .284 Management .............. 413 United Roofer ..........- Perres, 
Flow Publishing Co. .. 16-17, 379 Manufacturers Record Se = eee 140 Urner-Barry Co. ; ; ce 
Food Industries...Insert Between 272-273 Manufacturers Reeord Pubi. Co. 4 Progressive Architecture 121 Utilization ... vee 67 
Food Industries Catalogs ...........275 Marine Engineering & Shipping Public Works Magazine 427 
Food Packer, The . vee e264 EE scankeabanaess ...+.370 Publishers’ Auxiliary, The 37 Vance Publishing Co. 127, 264, $23 
Fortnightly Telephone ‘Engineer ..e+-!75 Mass Transportation .... ....517 Pulp & Paper Magazine of 
Foundry, The ........ 399° Materials & Methods .. sce EN kweacccccan’ sd 140,447 Water & Sewage Works ............42! 
Fritz Publications, __ peeee 444. McGraw-Hill Catalog Service Purchasing ....-347 Water Works Engineering .......... 423 
Fueloil & Oil Heat uF = centteaanke 168, 220-221, 386, 598 P ann Wat ater Works Manual ........ . 427 
McGraw-Hill Digest . ° .250-251 Qualified Contractor : Welding MOINCOF . 6 wea eveees 
Gage Publishing Co. eee -199 McGraw-Hill + RO Corp. Quigley Publications Se | ounhevniemens Insert "Between 520- $2) 
Gillette Publishing Co. OU, Ge. ee aaeeariedees ads es 250-251 Western Builder ..........--0eceees 
raphic Arts Monthly .. ..475 McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. ..8-9 Railway Age ...... es -00e487, 488 Western Bullding .............eeeee 119 
G uldebook- Directory 397 Mechanical Engineering .. "349 “Railway Engineering and Western Newspaper BOD wcccedabeeeh 14 
Gussow Publications, Inc., Don .....287  Mechanization, Inc. ...... 167 Maintenance ......  _ 2. iP oes a eee .523 
Metal Finishing ....... ....«.397 Railway Mechanical Engineer .487, 498 Wood Working Digest ee 525 
Maywood Publ. Co. 439, 441 Metal Industry Publishing Co. ..397 Railway Purchases and Stores.. 493 World Construction ................- 243 
Meating, Piping & Air Senter, Metal Working Equipment .. ..407 Railway Signaling . 487, 488 World Ports ..........-0cceeeeeennee 458 
eceeegooesecs 8-49 Michigan Contractor & Builder 239 ~=Refrigeration Industry, The 16-17 
cating Publishers, "Ine. 36. 57 Mid-West Contractor ‘ ..239 Reinhold Publ. Co. Zh, 1997 Va@GWRIRG ncoccccsvesesescccscccccsecs 88 
‘eating & Ventilating we .....44 Midwest Purchasing Agent. “The ....478 Roads and Streets 243 Yachting Publishing DIR. cacesccess 88 
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THESE FACTS ARE 


71.3% NEW! 





Only 28.7°/, of the best plumb- 
ing-heating contractor had 
ever answered EITHER a mail 
or a personal-interview survey 
before A. S. Bennett Associ- 
ates Inc. sent their interviewers 
around to call on the top 15°, 
in the industry. 


The results—as to circulation, 
readership, preference, dupli- 
cation, and market statistics— 
are in “The Top-15%", re- 
search report now ready for 
you. Write, phone, or wire 


PLUMBING & HEATING BUSINESS 


Grand Central Terminal Bidg., 
New York, WN. Y. 





Have HIGH Advertising Rates 
Got You Pown’? 












Why not take time off to find out 
just how many potential customers 
in the Baking Industry you are try- 
ing to reach with your advertising 
sales message’ Probably you are 
scattering your shot and not reach- 
ing your most highly profitable and 
concentrated market. If you want to 
reach those 4000 or more bakeries 
responsible for 80% of the entire 
Industry production, you can do so 


through 


BAKER’S DIGEST 


Write for 
complete information. 





CHICAGO 6-747 W. Jackson Bivd. 
NEW YORK 17-501 Fifth Ave. 
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| Putman Award 
[CONTINUED FROM Pace 124] 


suggestions for documenting industrial 
advertising: 

1) Define your company’s sales 
problem and your advertising ob- 
jectives. State what portion of your 
company’s sales job your advertising 
is expected to do. 

2) Merchandise your industrial ad- 
vertising to your sales force, agents, 
dealers. Record the effects. 

Just as general-consumer advertisers 
merchandise their efforts to their deal- 
ers, prospective dealers and sales force, 
so can industrial advertising men gain 
recognition for their efforts by telling 
their sales representatives what they 
are doing. 

In so doing, advertising managers 
should look for evidences of the effect 
such advertising is having on the sales 
force itself. Don’t merely quote “what 
one representative said.” Keep actual 
records of all evidences of interest, en- 
thusiasm, letters, statements. These will 
impress management. 

3) Merchandise your industrial ad- 
vertising to your top management. 
Record its effects. 

Keep management informed every 
month of what you are doing, show them 
exhibits of your advertising, tell them 
about the coverage you are buying in 
publications, direct mail, other media. 
Explain the type of people you are 
reaching, your ad messages and why 
they were selected, why they are ef- 
fective. Record management's comments. 
These will be valuable at year’s end to 
remind management of how industrial 
advertising has aided sales making. 

+) Dig for “case stories” of advertis- 
ing results. Don’t be satisfied with iso- 
lated buyer statement: “I saw your ad- 
vertising and I bought” or words to that 
effect. Dig for such statements, tabu- 
late and document them. In a year, 
you will have a good record of accom- 
plishment. 

5) Take care of all inquiry response. 
Follow up inquiries resulting from 
your advertising with intelligent cor- 
respondence. Find out the kind of com- 
pany it comes from and the authority 
of the inquirrer. Don’t pass on such an 
inquiry to the salesman or dealer un- 
til you know specifically that it justifies 
his attention. 

Tabulate the sales or possible sales 
resulting from these inquiries. In a 
year, you will have factual evidence of 
interest to management. 

6) Keep track of your company’s to- 
tal sales in specific fields in relation to 
your advertising effort. It’s not easy. 
Such figures should be given in rela- 
tion to (a) general business conditions 
(b) changes in competitors’ sales activi- 


ties and (c) changes in your own sales 
activities, including enlargement or 
contraction of sales staff. Don’t make 
generalized, unsubstantiated claims, 
or you will destroy faith in industrial 
advertising. 

7) Keep accurate records. Present 
them attractively, clearly, using actual 
figures about what you know that you 
have done to aid sales. 

Otherwise, you may be considered a 
‘super-imposed cost on sales.” Such 
luxuries—and that includes you job- 
tend to be done away with when selling 
gets tough. 


Industrial Buyers Tell IMA 
How They Use Advertising 


Mit wauKEE—Business paper adver- 
tising has especial value for at least 
four kinds of industrial executives. 

That belief and the reasons why were 
told at the Nov. 11 meeting of the Mil- 
waukee Industrial Marketing Associ- 
ation by the executives themselves- 
a vice-president, design engineer, pur- 
chasing agent and sales manager. 

G. L. Hartman, vice-president of Mil- 
waukee Flush Valve Co., said that he 
wouldn’t know how to write an ad but 
that as a management representative 
he relied on effective business paper 
advertising for clues to better materials, 
and better manufacturing and mainte- 
nance methods. 

W. H. Pritchard, director of purchases 
for Kearney & Trecker Corp., said 
that a purchasing agent who doesn’t 
take time to study business paper ad- 
vertising “is missing a great opportunity 
for self-improvement and for infor- 
mation of inestimable value to his 
company.” 

W. C. Sealey, transformer design en- 
gineer at Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
said that designers utilize such adver- 
tising as a part of a continuing search 
for specific products that they would 
like to have. 

Evaluating business paper and direct 
mail advertising, Joe Smith, sales 
manager of Western Iron Stores Co.., 
believed that advertising literature 
often is more informative than the 
product salesman personally. 


Arndt Wants Distribution Engineer 
Development of a new profession 
distribution engineering—was suggested 
by Robert N. D. Arndt, vice-president 
of John Falkner Arndt Agency, Phil- 
adelphia, at the Nov. 4 meeting of the 
Eastern Industrial Advertisers in Phil- 
adelphia. Mr. Arndt said that the dis- 
tribution engineer, who would special- 
ize in marketing and research methods, 
sales techniques and sales cost account- 
ing could increase management’s un- 
derstanding and value of industrial ad- 

vertising. 
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Forecasting 


[CoNTINUED FROM Pace 62] 


ning: There is a fourth forecasting 
method that should be noticed be- 
cause it derives its technique from the 
new economics of national statistics, 
and was responsible for some of the 
forecasts of depression and mass un- 
employment made during tthe closing 
months of the war and the early 
months of postwar reconversion. 
This method appealed to those who 
were trying to continue war controls 
and planning into the postwar econ- 
omy. 

This method of forecasting or 
“model building,” as it is called, 
makes use of national product ac- 
counting figures. A “full-employ- 
ment” level of gross national prod- 
uct is built up from estimates of the 
size of the labor force, the working 
hours per week, any improvement in 
production per man-hour, and the 
change, if any, in the general price 
level. The gross national product, 
thus developed in dollars, is distrib- 
uted among 1) individuals, as con- 
sumers; 2) business, as purchasers 
of capital equipment (private invest- 
ment) and 3) government, as an em- 
ployer of people and purchaser of 
goods and other services from the 
business firms of the country. 

In making a forecast by this meth- 
od, various estimates are made of the 
maximum private investment ex- 
penditures and the total government 
expenditures that can be expected. 
Here is where the desired answer may 
be more or less surreptitiously intro- 
duced into the problem like a rabbit 
in the magician’s hat, to be pulled out 
at the proper moment. If the fore- 
caster wishes to show the need for 
heavy Government “investment” (or 
to stress the danger of mass unem- 
ployment, in the absence of Govern- 
ment investment), private investment 
can be put in at a modest figure and 
the ratio of consumers’ expenditures 
to total national product can be as- 
sumed to decrease at high levels of 
full employment income. 

If, on the contrary, the forecaster 
wishes to show the ability of private 
industry to provide full employment 
without government help, the other 
two sources of expenditure—private 
business and consumers—can be put 
in at high values. The weakness in 
this method—and the opportunity to 
predetermine the answer— is the lack 
of any sound basis for a long-term 
estimate of government investment or 
investment expenditures. 
his is plain guessing, to use the kind- 
est interpretation, or playing with 
loaded dice, if the worst interpreta- 
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7000 BEAMED 
CIRCULATION 


Accessory equipment and materials manufacturers 
Architects, consulting engineers and interior decorators 


City, state, federal gov't engineers 280 
Contractors, contractor-dealers 770 
Industrial engineers . , 210 
Lamp manufacturers seetpeti ‘ 350 
Lighting equipment manufacturers . 1260 
Physicians, professors, students ...............css 280 
Power and light componies . , 1540 
Wholesalers, jobbers, retailers : 1260 
Miscellaneous . 420 


Closing date for January issue, 
December 1. Write for details. 


NEW ADVERTI 
POLICY . —_— 


For the first time j ; 
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yee tehting market . 
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billion dollar 
LIGHTING 
MARKET 


“Illuminating Engineering’ 
program starting w ith 
January 1949 issue pene- 


trates huge buying field. 
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ILLUMINATIN 
ENGINEERIN 


51 MADISON AVENUE 


° NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


The Journal of the Illuminating Engineering Society 
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Three Important Points for 
Construction Equipment Advertisers 


When the product you are advertis- 
1. ing has to do with the design, mix- 
ing, transporting, handling, forming, 
placing, finishing or curing of concrete, of 
precast concrete products, or ready-mixed 
concrete—then these are your only real 
customer prospects 


2 The contractor who does concrete 
© construction work; 

The concrete products manufacturer; 

The ready-mixed concrete producer. 


3 And CONCRETE is the only publica- 
w tion that gives you effective and 
wasteless coverage of all three 


Write today for complete informa- 


Pra 
cies tion and latest circulation figures 


CONCRETE PUBLISHING CORP. 


1937 DAILY NEWS BLOG. CHICAGO 6 
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Forecasts of Production, Income and Employment 
for First Quarter, 1946 


(Dollar items in billions; annual rate adjusted for price changes) 


Government expenditures 
Value of national output 
Private capital formation 
Consumer expenditures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Services 
Rent 
Disposable Income 
Civil labor force (millions of workers) 
Total employment (millions of workers) 
Total unemploment (millions of workers) 


»* In actual prices 


First Quarter 1946 


Forecast Actual 
49.5 34.5 
$161.8 $174.4 
13.3 21.5 
99.5 118.9 
10.5 11.6! 
58.2 75.1» 
24.8 34.2' 
6.0 a 
120.9 135.7 
54.6 53.9 
46.5 §1.2 
8.1 2.7 


Data not available for adjusting these figures for price changes 








tion is placed upon it. In_ neither 
event should it be called forecast 1g. 
During 1945 a number of forecasts 
were made by this method by various 
government and private postwar plan- 
ning agencies or organizations, most 
of which leaned toward government 
assistance, and consequently, toward 
predictions of serious deflation, un- 
derconsumption and under-employ- 
ment for some months following the 
end of the war. Estimates of unem- 
ployment in early 1946 went as high 
as 8,000,000. This unemployment 
was bound to happen, according to 
the forecasts, unless something was 
done to increasé mass purchasing 
power and consumer spending, and to 
increase government expenditure by 
a number of billions of dollars. 
These pessimistic predictions for- 
tunately did not come off. There was 
a different kind of postwar experience 
of unemployment because of strikes, 
but there was no mass unemployment 
on account of depression or lack of 
government spending. The federal 
government’s budget was balanced 
and nothing had to be done to in- 
consumer spending. These 
wrong forecasts of unemployment, 
however, did result in leading the 
government to support high wage 
policies and other increases of con- 
sumer income, when contrary defla- 
tion policies would have been more 


crease 


in order. 

The nature of these postwar models 
of income and expenditure can be il- 
lustrated by a forecase of mass unem- 
ployment that came from one of the 
federal government agencies in the 
fall of 1945, after the end of the fight- 
ing war and during the heat of the 
controversy over national wage and 
price policies. The estimated figures 
of national output, expenditures, em- 
ployment and unemployment, and the 
extent to which the forecast failed, 
are shown in the accompanying 
table.* 

It is plain to see how wide of the 


mark the guesses of government ex- 
penditures, private investment (capi 
tal formation) and consumer ex- 
penditures were. But it is safe to say 
that no group of men, however ex- 
perienced, could have foreseen the 
high level of private investment in the 
first few postwar years. This high 
level of private investment completely 
disproved the position of the pessi- 
mists, who had predicted before and 
during the war that private business 
could not meet the investment needs 
of full employment. 

It is also a safe guess that any 
group of men who might have at- 
tempted to project the level of the 
American gross national product, and 
the level of private investment 10 
years in advance at any time in the 
history of the country, would have 
been as wrong as were these groups 
of postwar planners. American in- 
dustry has disconcerted the pessi- 
mists many times during its expan- 
sive history. It is also true that no 
one could have foreseen the amounts 
or form of government expenditures. 
There was no reason to anticipate the 
Marshall Plan, nor its magnitude, nor 
the high level of postwar military ex- 
penditures that the “cold war” has 
made necessary. 

The course of American business 
over the past three years—and es- 
pecially the unprecedented level of 
expenditures for private  invest- 
ment—has done much to discredit 
the perdictions of economic maturity 
and future stagnation of American 
business that were so prevalent be- 
fore the war, and to discourage—tem- 
porarily at least—these prophets of 
gloom. The wide difference be- 
tween the expectations of the pessi- 
mistic planners and our actual post- 
war economy is disclosed by the wice 





*These figures ore taken from co bulletin of a 
Brookings Institution, “Forecasts Which Wes 

Wrong” published September, 1947, The figures 
were adapted by The Brookings Institution fr 

an article by E. E. Hagen: “The Reconvers 
Period: Reflections of a Forecaster,"’ publishe 
Review of Economic Statistics, Moy, 1947 
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differences between the predictions 
and the actual figures for early 1946. 
And early 1946, remember, was the 
time of our worst reconversion labor 
troubles. 

Business forecasting under _indi- 
vidual enterprise does not start with 
a planned aggregate income of so 
many billions of dollars. Individual 
enterprise starts at the other end of 
the production process. The forecast- 
er then attempts to discover the 
sources and uses of funds—and es- 
pecially of private and government 
investment funds—which will deter- 
mine the volume of production and 
aggregate income. This may not 
seem to be a big distinction, but the 
procedures followed by the model 
builders and by practical forecasters 
are as far apart as the philosophies of 
collectivist central planning and of 
individual enterprise. 


55% of Economists Expect 
Mild Recession in '49 


New York—About 55% of leading 
economists expect a business recession 
in 1949, according to results of a poll 
conducted by F. W. Dodge Corp. 

Of this percentage, the majority be- 
lieved the setback would be mild or 
only moderately serious and that it 
would start before next summer. The 
poll was taken among 112 economists 
in private business and universities. 

Some 52% anticipated a drop in pro- 
duction. Median expectation was for 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index to 
show an annual decrease of 2% in 1949. 


Richards and Hamersley 
Named to Firth Sales Posts 

Gilbert B. Richards has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of Firth 
Sterling Steel & Carbide Corp., Me- 
Keesport, Penna. Lester B. Hamersley 
has been appointed sales promotion 
manager. 

Mr. Richards will coordinate the sales 
of steel, carbide and tool-making divi- 
sions of the company. He was formerly 
general sales manager of Bostitch, Inc., 
and commercial sales manager for Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Mr. Hamersley was formerly assistant 
sales manager of Signode Steel Strap- 
ping Co., Chicago and, previously, divi- 
sion manager of Fairbanks Morse. & Co. 
Murdock Named Ad Manager 
Of Commerce Magazine 

L. B. Murdock has been appointed 
advertising manager of Commerce, pub- 
lished by the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry. He was former- 
ly manager of direct mail and space ad- 
vertising for Mead Cycle Co. 





To Metal-Working Equipment 

Donald W. Warner has joined the 
Sales staff of Metal-W orking Equipment 
in the Detroit territory. 
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TO COVER THE FIELD 


Largest circulation. 

Reaches every gas utility in the U. S. 

Reaches 85% more gas company executives. 
Reaches 44% more engineers and technical officials. 
Reaches 58% more sales executives. 

Reaches 29°% more in gas companies. 

Carries more pages of editorial content per issue. 
Largest staff of regular feature writers. 

Carries more exclusive editorial features per issue. 
Carries more pages of advertising per issue. 


Only publication to show an increase in advertising 
during 1946 and also in 1947. 


Lowest advertising rate per thousand circulation. 
(12 page rate basis.) 


Reaches gas utility personnel for 26.8% lower cost. 


They made their own page-by-page appraisal of 
the contents of all three books. 


They made a survey of their gas utility customers.* 


*Why not make such a survey yourself? 
We'll pay the cost. 


Meu reduertisers Since Yanuary 1947 


PUBLICATION OFFICE 
198 South Alvarado Street, Los Angeles 4, California 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 


CHICAGO 3 NEW YORK 18 

1064 Peoples Gas Bidg. 11 West 42nd Street 
WaAbash 2-2589 Chickering 4-1969 
DALLAS 8 SAN FRANCISCO 5 
2411 Nicholson Drive 1085 Monadnock Bldg. 
YAle 2-9455 DOuglas 2-4475 
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Study Shows How ANA Advertisers Cut Costs 


Industry's Apathy Slows 
Census of Manufacturers, 
Data Publication Starts 


By MURRAY E. CRAIN 


Wasninctron—While the Bureau of 
the Census was thrown for a three-month 
loss by the apathy of beneficiaries of 
its work, it has released the first state 
report in the 1947 Census of Manufac- 
tures, and it expects a progressive ac- 
celeration in the flow of industry sta- 
tistics from the presses until final sta- 
tistics for all are published in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1949. 

The Bureau has been forced to delay 
publication of a summary of selected 
information by industry groups for the 
United States. This important informa- 
tion, scheduled originally for publica- 
tion in the spring of 1949, will not be 
available until July. 

Census officials were somewhat taken 
aback by the failure of a considerable 
segment of industry to respond promptly 
to mailed forms covering 1947 opera- 
tions of each company in detail. Ulti- 
mately, the Bureau found it necessary 
to requisition enumerators to round up 
the delinquent reports. This affected 
the cost as well as the time element and 
the Bureau will undoubtedly overstep 
the prescribed budget limit. 

However, a forgive and forget spirit 
prevades “Census,” as the Washington 
correspondents dub it. Its executives 
reason that since 1939, an entirely new 
crop of business men has grown up and 
taken important posts in industry. Many 
of them never heard of the Census of 
Manufacturers and the Bureau believes 
it has a large educational job on its 
hands. 

Because of this long time lapse, the 
1947 Census may not be as illuminating 
as expected. The disparity in prices be- 
tween 1939 and 1947 is the chief reason. 
However, Census experts contend that 
significant shifts in the centers of gra- 
vity of many manufacturing industries 
as revealed by the new figures will over- 
shadow any weakness created by the 
“soft” dollar now in circulation. 

The 1947 Census of Manufactures 
will give statisics on employment, pay- 
rolls, man-hours worked, inventories, 
capital expenditures, value added by 
manufacture, and in some cases value of 
shipments and detailed product data. 
For some industries, materials consumed 
and important types of equipment in 
use, or operations performed, will be 
reported. 
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Calibrated Eye-Catcher Used 





GIANT 23 x 15 plywood model is used 
by Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia, 
to reproduce on 18”-wide L&N record- 
ing instrument at National Metals Ex- 
position, Philadelphia. Pointer passes 
transparencies, lighting each in turn, 
for exhibit’s sales presentation. 


Kaiser Urges Tax Incentives 
to Beat the Steel Shortage 


Cuicaco—Henry J. Kaiser, chairman 
of the board of Kaiser-Frazer Corp., 
believes that the new Congress can re- 
lieve the steel shortage—and the other 
shortages that stem from it—by estab- 
lishing tax incentive systems. 

Addressing the 15th annual conven- 
tion of the American Finance Confer- 
ence, Mr. Kaiser said that the public 
is not investing sufficient funds through 
the stock market to supply needed ex- 
pansion funds and that the federal 
government should allow accelerated 
depreciation on capital investments for 
income tax purposes. 

“It worked during the war,” he said. 
“Manufacturers were given the oppor- 
tunity to write off certain capital in- 
vestments for five years instead of the 
20 years required under the slow de- 
preciation process. That law stimulated 
$61 billion worth of industrial develop- 
ment. The plan can work now in peace- 
time.” 

Congress also can encourage invest- 
ment, Mr. Kaiser said, by establishing 
a rebate on income surtaxes for savings 
that a taxpayer plows into building up 
industry and business. This would give 
taxpayers an incentive to reduce their 
debts or put savings into securities or 
real estate and would curb inflation, he 
said. 


Repeat Ads Most Popular 
Method; Used by 74% 


New YorK—The most common means 
used by newspaper advertisers to cut 
advertising costs is ad repetition, ac- 
cording to early results of a survey now 
under way among members of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers. 


Of 53 members replying to a mailed 
questionnaire, 74% said that they re- 
peated ads. This doubled the percentage 
of those using the next most popular 
means—cutting out secondary maga- 
zines. 

Some 37% cut out secondary maga- 
zines, 33% out out duplicating maga- 
zines, 26% reduced the list of maga- 
zines, 26% reduced the frequency of in- 
sertions, 13% reduced space from full 
page to half page, 11% reduced space 
from full to two-thirds page, 11% went 
from color to black and white and 7% 
eliminated bleed pages. 

Others re-used art work, gave up pre- 
ferred position bought at a premium, 
went from four to two-color, consoli- 
dated schedules, eliminated magazines 
and used newspapers’ exclusively, 
avoided combination plates to minimize 
art work and re-designed main illustra- 
tions so that they could be used in sales 
promotion programs. 

Survey results were presented by L. 
Rohe Walter, public relations director 
of Flintkote Co. and vice-chairman of 
ANA’s industrial advertising committee. 
He said that final returns, when com- 
pleted will be sent to all ANA members. 

Warning against the mere slashing of 
quantitative costs, Mr. Walter said: 

“While overlooking no opportunity 
to get full value from today’s advertis- 
ing dollar and effecting sensible econo- 
mies that do not hinder the attainment 
of sales objectives, we must realize that 
larger appropriations will be needed in 
the seller’s market ahead to maintain 
and expand profitable sales volume and 
that advertising power is for sale today 
at bargin prices for those who can use 
it effectively.” 

Some 60° of ANA advertisers in- 
creased their 1948 appropriations over 
1947's and 25% maintained an equal ap- 
propriation in both years. For the re- 
mainder whose appropriations de 
creased, the average drop was 25%. 

In reducing costs of direct advertising 
with printed materials, 82% used parts 
of old designs or plates, 57% change: 
from letter press to offset, 54% reduced 
the number of copies printed, 46% use: 
combination runs, 43% reduced the 
number of colors used and 29% used 
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smaller pieces, i. e., folders and book- 
lets. 

Other methods were preparation of 
non-seasonal pieces that could be used 
all year, revision and elimination of 
“deadwood” from mailing lists, discon- 
tinued use of colored stock and fancy 
aper, more efficient use of sales pro- 
motion material over longer periods, 
fewer new pieces, use of gang-printed 
collateral material, more careful evalua- 
ion of needs with fewer over-runs and 
inder-runs, reduction of cost per unit 
by increasing quantities to fill needs 
completely, use of more mimeo material 
prepared in the office and use of post- 
cards instead of larger pieces. 

To reduce production costs of maga- 
ine and business paper advertising, 
79% re-used old art work or old plates, 
17% scheduled further in advance to re- 
duce overtime and 29% used photo- 
graphs instead of art work. Other 
methods were discontinuance of color, 
fewer author corrections, fewer special 
ids for publications in limited fields, 
reproduction of typewriting to eliminate 
type setting, shortening of fall cam- 
paigns from three to two months, simpli- 
fied layouts and simpler media lists. 


R. R. Kopfmann to 
Simmons-Boardman 

Rudolph R. Kopf- 
mann, former mana- 
ger of research and 
promotion of Asso- 
ciated Business Pa- 
pers has joined the 
Eastern sales staff 
of Simmons-Board- 
man Publishing 
Corp. Mr. Kopfman 
will serve on the 
staff of Railway 
ige, Marine Engineering & Shipping 
Review and the company’s other trans- 
portation publications. 





Kopfmann 


Reinhold Names Belcher, Traendly 
The board of directors of Reinhold 

Publishing Corp., New York, has elec- 

ted two new vice-presidents. They are 


4 





Belcher 


Traendly 


ohn G. Belcher, publishing director of 
Progressive Architecture, and W allace 
. Traendly, advertising manager of the 
\merican Chemical Society publica- 
ons. In addition to Progressive Archi- 
cture, Reinhold publishes Materials & 
Vethods, Chemical Engineering Cata- 
2, Chemical Materials Catalog, Metal 
idustries Catalog and others. 





WHENEVER TOP EXECUTIVES 


Confer - - 





— the Industry-wide News-Magazine is in the Picture. 


| arn in the Milk Industry and 
every other, there is plenty of 
healthy competition in sight for 
everyone. Mass production has 
been nearly double the pre-war 
level, and fast catching up with 
the demand. 


Good business still thrives upon 
fair competition. But mass pro- 
duction means MASS SELLING 
ALSO, if we are to preserve a 
normal and profitable relation be- 
tween the two. 


THE AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
possesses the largest coast-to-coast 
coverage in the entire industry, 
with an ever increasing list of 
steady advertising friends. It will 
get your pressing sales message 
across with startling speed to the 
entire field; and its cost per-page- 
per-reader is about half that of 
the next best magazine. Read with 
esteem and respect by leading 
executives the nation over. 


Let The REVIEW help you build sales. It pays to sell THE TOP 
EXECUTIVES. 


MEMBER 


2s) AMERICAN & 






URNER-BARRY COMPANY, 175 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Quality Trade Publishers Since 1858 


South Central Representative 


FRED WRIGHT CO., 411 North 10th St., St. Louis 


Midwestern Representative 


GUY W. WHITCOMB, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
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Telephone 
Exchanges 
presenta 
Profitable 
Market 


for MANY items! 


The 1949 TELEPHONE 
BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 
& COMPOSITE CATALOG 


is the only Composite Catalog serving the 
$8 Billion Telephone Industry. Circulation in- 
cludes every telephone company in the 
Western Hemisphere, many industrials plus 
503 telephone exchanges in foreign countries. 


Write for Complimentary Copy of the 
1948 issue, Rate Cards, etc. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Publishing Corporation 
7720 Sheridan Road Chicago 26, Ill. 
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CLEVELAND 13, 
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Shryrock Tells Publishers 
ABC May Not Stop Papers 
From Issuing CCA Audits 


Cuicaco—James N. Shryock, manag- 
ing director of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, hinted strongly in an ad- 
dress at the November meeting of the 
Chicago Business Papers Association 
that the ABC would not attempt to con- 
trol the issuance of CCA audit reports 
by ABC publishers. 

His comments were of interest and 
importance in the light of the adoption 
by the business paper divisidn of the 
ABC at its convention in Chicago in 
October of a resolution asking the board 
of directors to investigate what can be 
done to prevent ABC publishers from 
issuing CCA circulation statements also. 

In answer to a question on this sub- 
ject, Mr. Shryock said that the ABC 
attorney has advised the board of di- 
rectors that it would be dangerous to at- 
tempt to control the actions of a pub- 
lisher outside of his membership in the 
ABC. This opinion confirmed the com- 
ments contained in the report on the 
ABC convention published in the No- 
vember issue of INpUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

Discussing the controversial subject 
of whether the ABC should provide a 
vocational breakdown of non-paid cir- 
culation shown on the ABC business 
paper reports, Mr. Shryock said: 

“The cornerstone of the Bureau’s 
auditing is the contract entered into be- 
tween the publisher and the subscriber 
or purchaser. Under the contract the 
publisher agrees to furnish a given num- 
ber of copies of the publication, and the 
subscriber agrees to pay, or does pay, 
a stated amount of money; or, in the 
case of purchase at the newsstand, by 
his very act pays for the copy at the 
price of which it is offered. These con- 
tracts are a matter of record, and the 
terms of sale can be verified. 

“Unless it can be established that the 
subscriber or purchaser has paid not 
less than 50% of the basic price, etc., 
ete., the Bureau cannot certify that the 
subscription is a paid subscription in 
terms of the Bureau’s standards. 

“If the standards of the Bureau set 
forth under what circumstances sub- 
scriptions qualify as net paid, can these 
standards be applied to circulation 
where there is no contract, or where 
insufficient amounts are paid in terms 
of these standards? Once serious 
thought be given to the problem, it be- 
comes obvious that rules defining net 
paid and how such figures can be re- 
ported, cannot be applied to copies 
which are not paid for in terms of the 
Bureau’s standards. 

“Those who contend that the ABC 
should in some way audit the unpaid 
distribution of its members or even those 


Horace Hunter Award Winner 





HONORED—Horace T. Hunter, 
president, Maclean-Hunter Publishing 
Co., Toronto, receives silver medal 
from Association of Canadian Adver- 
tisers “for distinguished service to ad- 
vertising.” Neil B. Powter, ACA award 
chairman, presents medal. 


who advocate the Bureau’s auditing 
wholly controlled or free publications 
must recognize that this cannot be done 
in terms of the Bureau’s standards 
defining net paid circulation.” 


Trade Shows Invaluable 


To Industry: Johnson 


New York—Trade shows, which are 
damned for their “bother, expense and 
limitations” by some manufacturers, are 
nevertheless invaluable for three major 
reasons, Meade Johnson, general sales 
manager of the Stamford Div. of Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Co. believes. 

Addressing members of the Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association of New 
York, Mr. Johnson said that the reasons 
are that the trade show: 


1) Provides an occasion for your 
company to meet the challenge of 
competitors “in one place, undér one 
roof, on a see-feel-and-towelf compari- 
son basis.” Thus the trade show 
stimulates product improvement and 
merchandising improvement and 
sharpens your sense of customer re- 
sponsibility. 

2) Offers your company an op- 
portunity to bring together custo- 
mers, sales executives and sales per- 
sonnel at a place where products are 
shown with their best foot forward. 
“This expands the personal basis of 
sales beyond the customer-salesman 
relationship to include sales execu- 
tives and even senior management.” 

3) Helps the _ industry—‘“and 
what’s good for the industry is good 
for each element in it. Only through 
the trade show can the public, press, 
and radio get a total picture of the 
industry—its aims, its progress and 
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the intensity of its competition.” 

Mr. Johnson said that small and 
marginal manufacturers have an even 
greater stake in the trade show which 
for them is a “heaven-sent opportunity 
to show their goods to the customers of 
large manufacturers. In effect, the big 
fellows bring together a hand-picked 
audience for the little fellows to show 
their stuff to.” 

In designing displays, exhibitors were 
advised: 

1) Integrate your exhibit with 
your total advertising program. If the 
theme of your program is efficiency 
or low cost of your product, then ef- 
ficiency or low cost should be the 
motif of your exhibit. 

2) The exhibit should be new. If 
you have no new products, then old 
products should be shown in new 
dress or aspect. 

3) Products. should be demon- 
strated in use, wherever possible. 

4) Avoid extraneous attention-get- 
ters such as pretty girls distributing 
red carnations or free orange juice— 
for fear of forgetting your product 
in the rush. 


W. G. Schnell Opens 
Chicago Agency 

W. G. Schnell, former president of 
Schnell-Mills, Inc., has opened Schnell 
& Assoc. Advertising Agency, 201 N. 
Wells St., Chicago. 





Telechron Apponts J. T. Chirurg 
The Industrial Div. of Telechron, Inc., 
Ashland, Mass., General Electric af- 
filiate and maker of timers and syn- 
chronous motors, has appointed James 
Thomas Chirug Co., Boston, as its agen- 
cy. N. W. Ayer & Son, New York, places 


conswmner advertising. 


Sutton Jr. Enters Publishing 

Glenn W. Sutton Jr. has joined the 
Sutton Publishing Co., New York, pub- 
lisher of Metal-W orking Equipment and 
Electrical Equipment. He is the son of 
Glenn Sutton, president. 


Keene Becomes V. P. of Panamerican 

John M. Keene, vice-president of Ex- 
port Advertising Agency, Chicago, has 
joined Panamerican Publishing Co., 
New York, as vice-president in charge 
of professional accounts for American 
Clinica and El Hospital. 


Funk Joins Malone Agency 

Paul E. Funk is now public relations 
director, Norman Malone & Assoc. Ak- 
ron, O. He was formerly director of ad- 
ertising agency. Mr. Jacobson is in 
Weber Dental Mfg. Co. and its affiliates, 
Columbia-Wesfalia Centrifuge, Canton, 
O 


Lockett Joins VanSant-Dugdale 

D. B. Lockett, formerly assistant ad- 
ertising manager of I. T. B. Circuit 
‘reaker Co., Philadelphia, has joined 
the copy staff of VanSant, Dugdale & 
Co., Baltimore advertising agency. 
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Men Who Make Materials Decisions Read M&M... 


it's edited specifically to meet their needs 

Selecting engineering mate- 
rials used in product manu- 
facture, together with 
deciding upon methods and 
equipment for their process- 
ing and fabrication, is a 
“materials engineering”’ 
problem. 

Editorially, Materials & Methods 

deals with this engineering problem, 

and this problem only. 


The men who perform the 
function of materials-selec- 
tion and materials-process- 
ing are “materials engi- 
neers,” whatever their actual 
titles. 

M &M is edited for these men, and: 

these men only. 


M&M is the only technical 
publication devoted exclu- 
sively to materials engineer- 
ing which, as explained, is 
the application of engineer- 
ing materials in product 
manufacture. A new 16-page 
booklet gives you the com- 
plete M&M market story. 
Write or phone today, for 
your free copy. 
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\ J ) @ Latest developments in the construction and 

oS / public works industries in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio 

Pt 8 are furnished Construction Digest advertisers five 

times a week . . . confidential, advance reports that make up one 

of the extra merchandising services Construction Digest provides 
its advertisers. 


Only from Construction Digest do you get a clear, concise, 
authoritative picture of activities in this tri-state area . . . the news 
of projects, products and people so essential to your business. 
More than 400 advertisers are receiv- 
ing this service in addition to thorough 
coverage of this rich tri-state market. 









215 E. New York St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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GET YOUR SHARE 


of this Annual 


INDUSTRIAL PAINT 
BUSINESS 


Steel mill maintenance men, responsi- 
ble for purchasing huge quantities of 
industrial paints annually, are regular 
readers of the Iron & Steel Engineer. 
A program of advertising in this pub- 
lication will assure you of your share 
of this profitable paint business. 





Iron AND FG, teel 


ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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Chicago Companies Vote 


for Delivered Pricing 


Cuicaco—Uniform delivered prices 
are favored by a slight majority of Chi 
cago manufacturers with opinions on 
the subject, according to results of a 
recent survey. 

The survey, conducted among 252 
representatives manufacturers by the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry, revealed that sales at delivered 
prices uniform to all buyers throughout 
the country were favored by 86 com- 
panies and opposed by 84 companies, 
while 82 companies had no opinion. 

Sales at delivered prices uniform to 
all buyers in specified zones were fa- 
vored by 109 companies, whereas 86 
companies would not commit themselves. 

Sales at delivered prices, in which 
the seller absorbs part or all of the 
freight when he believes it necessary to 
meet competitive prices, were favored 
by 130 companies and opposed by 48, 
while 74 had no opinion. 

If Chicago can be considered typical, 
this country’s large industrial cities have 
yet seen very little change in the pricing 
policies of local manufacturing com- 
panies due to recent basing point de- 
cisions. The survey showed that only 16 
out of 252 manufacturers questioned 
have changed pricing methods. 

Asked how the discontinuance of 
freight absorption would affect their 
own companies, 118 companies said that 
they would be affected adversely, 13 
said favorably, 12 said no effect and 
109 said that they did not know. 

Asked if mandatory uniform plant 
prices would increase or decrease com- 
petition within their own industries, 49 
companies expected an increase, 127 a 
decrease, 16 no change and 60 didn’t 
know. Asked the same question about 
business generally, the companies gave 
almost the same replies. 

Wilfred Sykes, association president, 
said that it was not discovered whether 
the variety of opinion reflects “the 
widespread confusion” on delivered 
prices or the differences in marketing 
and purchasing problems of the widely 
differing types of companies surveyed. 

“When the problems of purchasing 
varied supplies is added to the problem 
of selling different types of goods, the 
difficulty of determining which form 
of pricing would be most advantageous 
becomes even more complicated,” he 
said. “Advantages in one type of selling 
may be offset by buying costs if their 
suppliers change their methods, and 

vice versa.” 


J. WILLIAM JAY 


J. William Jay, 63, advertising mana- 
ger of Henry Disston & Sons, Philadel- 
phia tool manufacurer, for the past 15 
years, died of a heart attack Oct. 9 at 
his home’in Palmyra, N. J. He began 
his career nearly 50 years ago when he 
joined the advertising department of 
Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
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Basing Points 
[ConTINUED FROM PAGE 22] 


continue to absorb freight and quote 
delivered prices, but that they would 
not be completely safe until the Su- 
preme Court clarifies certain “dicta” 
which appears in its cement decision. 

Lynn C. Paulson, an FTC assistant 
chief trial examiner, believes that the 
chief trouble lies in the rigid steel 
conduit case, yet to be passed on by 
the Supreme Court. Previous cases, 
he says, deal with price fixing monopo- 
lies that are clearly illegal. But in 
the rigid steel conduit case, new FTC 
reasoning prevents individual com- 
panies from absorbing freight even 
when they arrive independently at 
identical prices. 

Paulson believes that the commission 
is incorrect in assuming that matched 
prices necessarily suppress competition. 
He maintains that sellers should be 
encouraged to compete for business 
wherever they can. His proposal to 
overcome monopolistic dangers of an 
exclusive identical price quotation 
system is an “alternative price” system. 
Under it, sellers could match competi- 
tors’ prices freely as long as they also 
post a plant price at every plant and 
offer to sell f.o.b. mill when requested. 


Advertising Aptitude Test 
ls 89°, Accurate, Study Shows 


New York-Future performance of ad- 
vertising personnel is predicted with 
89% accuracy by aptitude and temper- 
ament tests used in the Four A’s an- 
nual “examination for advertising.” 

That conclusion is drawn from re- 
sults of a survey of 39 agencies where 
the tests were given to 798 new em- 
ployes. After six months on the job 
the employes were rated by their su- 
periors and the ratings were checked 
against test predictions. Performance 
paralleled predictions for 714, or 89% 
of the employes. 

Announcing survey results, Gwynne 
\. Prosser, personnel director of Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, New York agency, said: 

“Three-fourths of the agency’s cost 
of doing business is what it pays em- 
ployes to perform their specific duties. 
This makes continuing selection of able 
personnel critically important. Young 
people as well as employers need the 
guidance offered by such tests.” 


McKinsey & Co. Names Philip Kelly 
McKinsey & Co., New York, manage- 
nent consultant, has appointed Philip 
KX. Kelly to the newly created post of 
lirector of management research. Mr. 
Kelly previously was associated with 
{rchitectural Forum and Time. 


Narner Directs International 
Eugene F. Warner, managing director 
f McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., London, 
is been appointed vice-president and 
neral manager of McGraw-Hill In- 
ternational Corp., New York. 
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If you want to reach just the knitting 
mills and not the stores... if you sell 
only the manufacturer and processor of 
hosiery and knit goods and not the entire 
textile industry... THE KNITTER slices out 
this $400,000,000 market and serves it to 
you like no other textile journal. 


THE KNITTER is the one—and only—journal 
edited solely for the men who own and operate 
knitting mills. From cover to cover, every item, 
every article, every advertisement is beamed to 
this one market. Through this publication you can reach every 
knitting miil of any consequence in this country and Canada at 
very low cost. Why pay more? 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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new 1949 edition of the 
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STRONG EDITORIALLY 


enjoys ADVERTISERS’ 
CONFIDENCE 


ECONOMICAL—low rates 


READERS pay more to read 
A.M.M. than any other 
metal working publication 


AMERICAN 
METAL © 
MARKET 


Published Daily 
Since 1899. 


18 Cliff Street New York 7, N. Y. 

















27,250 

audited total circulation 
6,000 . 

inquiries per month 
PLASTICS WORLD is now a mem- 
ber o& CCA .. . and our first CCA 
andited circulation statement is 
ready. Its breakdown shows the 
number of readers and their classi- 


fication in every industry that uses, 
or could use, plastics in volume. 


BUT BEYOND FULL COVER- 
AGE, Plastics World produces, at 
minimum cost, 3000 inquiries per 
month through our Readers’ Service 
Department plus as many more to 
advertisers direct! 


SALES DEVELOPED from Plas- 
tics World inquiries run from car- 
load lots of chemicals to the full 
range of molded and fabricated 
products 


Write for your copy of the Plastics 
World audited circulation statement 


Plastics World 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 
Los Angeles 


Chicago Cleveland 
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Distribution Costs 
[ConTINUED FROM Pace 106} 


to profitable areas increased sales at 
the same time that cost per unit fell 
and net profits rose. 

IV. Converting losses into profits 

Is the elimination of unprofitable 
sales the only method—or the ‘most 
desirable method—for dealing with 
unprofitable business? 

Although the cases high-lighted in 
this summary place apparent emphasis 
on “dropping” unprofitable products, 
customers and territories, it should 
be stressed that there are many prac- 
tical possibilities for converting losses 
into profits other than by the elimina- 
tion of unprofitable sales. For ex- 
ample, a list, by no means exhaustive, 
of some of the policies that can be 
adopted by manufacturers for.convert- 
ing relatively unprofitable commodi- 
ties into sources of profit follows: 

l. Simplify the line—Reduce the 
number of sizes, styles, qualities, and 
price lines. Simplification may result 
not only in reducing distribution 
costs, but also in increasing sales, by 
permitting concentration of advertis- 
ing, selling, styling, and design on a 
smaller number of items. One knitting 
mill, for example, sharply reduced its 
storage costs and inventory losses and 
attributed a rapid increase in sales to 
its policy of restricting the variety of 
articles offered for sale. 

2. Repackage the product—A 
change in the package may reduce the 
direct costs of packing, and the new 
container may make possible reduc- 
tions in transportation, storage, and 
handling costs. A new package may 
also influence the volume of sales. 

3. Increase—or decrease — the 
amount of advertising and promotion 
work—Whether it would be profita- 
ble to increase or decrease advertis- 
ing depends on such factors as the 
effect of advertising on volume of 
sales and the effect of the volume of 
sales on unit production and distri- 
bution costs. 

4. Decrease the price—Sometimes, 
it may actually pay to reduce the 
price of unprofitable commodities. 
When consumer demand is so elastic 
that a small reduction in price leads 
to a substantial increase in sales, the 
result may be a greater excess of dol- 
lar gross margin over distribution 
costs than the net contribution of the 
commodity at the old price. This may 
came about-as the result of both an 
increase in the unit of order with a re- 
duction in costs and an increase in 
total sales sufficient to at least counter 
balance the loss of gross margin per 
unit of sale that follows the price re- 
duction. 


5. Increase the price—Where an 
increase in price may lead to only a 
small reduction in sales, it may be 
possible to raise the price in order to 
recover the loss on unprofitable prod- 
ucts. This would be true if the increase 
in dollar gross margin would exceed 
the increase in per-unit cost of pro- 
duction and distribution that might 
result from the lower volume or the 
smaller unit orders. 

Many possibilities also exist for 
minimizing the losses resulting from 
orders that are relatively unprofitable 
because of their small size. Some of 
these are outlined as follows: 

1. Devise special routine for han- 
dling small orders. An _ electrical 
manufacturer, for example, uses only 
about 25% of the usual clerical rou- 
tine in handling small orders. 

2. Reduce services offered on small 
orders, such as special storage, free 
acceptance of returns, and repair 
services. 

3. Minimize broken-package sales 
by reducing the original package unit. 
by employing package units of sev- 
eral different sizes, or by developing 
special-assortment packages for filling 
small orders. 

4. Make a special handling charge 
for all orders below a minimum size. 

5. Employ quantity discounts or in- 
crease present quantity discounts with 
the size of the order. Quantity dis- 
counts must, of course, be in line with 
cost differentials. 

6. Establish a minimum size order 
that will be handled. 

7. Offer bonus to salesmen for or- 
ders above a certain size, or penalize 
salesmen for orders below. a certain 
size. 

8. Turn small orders over to job- 
bers, brokers, or agents. 

In short, it was only after the manu- 
facturers whose experiences were 
described previously were convinced 
their unprofitable sales could not be 
turned into a source of profit by any 
alternative course of action (such as 
those outlined above) that, as a last 
resort, they dropped them. Of course, 
these manufacturers first made sure 
that their profits would actually be 
increased before they dropped the un- 
profitable sales. However, once they 
decided that this was the most profi- 
table course to follow, they did not 
shrink from the seemingly drastic 
action of eliminating the unprofitable 
sales. 

Distribution Cost Analysis 
Techniques: As compared with the 
more completely developed distribu- 
tion costing techniques of some of 
the manufacturers, other companies 
whose ex periences are analyzed in 
this survey use relatively crude ana- 
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lytical techniques. In fact, the cost- 
ing methods which are used by some 
of the companies yield relative cost 
and profit figures that probably are 
only rough approximations of the 
true situation. 

Nevertheless, it would be difficult 
to challenge the general validity of the 
distribution costing techniques that 
were used in view of the practical re- 
sults which were accomplished. More- 
over, the usefulness of distribution 
cost analysis is emphasized by the 
fact that all of these manufacturers 
were able to accomplish striking cost 
reductions despite reliance by some of 
them on relatively crude and simple 
methods of anlysis. The cost reduc- 
tions were accomplished because the 
misdirection of marketing efforts were 
of such large porportions and, there- 
fore, the opportunities for improve- 
ment were so great. It is probable that 
any company which has been operat- 
ing for many years on a program 
based on drift plus intuition, like- 
wise has a marketing operation which 
ean be improved substantially by the 
adoption of policies based on even 
relatively simple techniques of distri- 
bution cost analysis. 

The objective of this survey is to 
present a factual description of the 
distribution cost analysis methods 
which are actually being used by 
manufacturers, and the results which 
they achieved in their use. A com- 
parative evaluation of these various 
techniques, as well as an extended dis- 
cussion of the principles and methods 
of distribution cost analysis are be- 
yond the scope of this survey. 

However, a brief summarization of 
the basic techniques or procedures of 
distribution cost analysis is shown in 
outline form below as a frame of ref- 
erence for anlyzing the actual methods 
of the individual manufacturers: 

1. The separable, or direct. expen- 
ses are measured and assigned direct 
to customers, commodities, and so 
forth. 

2. The common, or indirect, ex- 
penses are allocated or assigned to 
functional-cost groups. 

3. In some cases only the variable 
marketing expenses are included in 
the functional-cost groups, while in 
other cases both the fixed and the 
variable expenses are included. 

1. The factors which measure the 
variable activity of the various 
marketing functions which are _per- 
formed by the manufacturer are iden- 
tified, and the amounts of these fac- 
tors, in the aggregate, are determined. 

>. A measurement is made of the 
share of the variable activity of each 
of these functional-cost groups which 
is utilized by the segment of sales 
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whose cost is being measured, This 
indicates the share of the cost of that 
function which is allocated to partic- 
ular segment of sales. 

6. The excess or deficit of dollar 
gross margin over the sum of the di- 
rect expenses and the shares of the 
various functional-cost groups allo- 
cated to a segment of sales indicates 
its relative profitability or unprofit- 
ability. 

\ decision to eliminate unprofita- 
ble sales is far-reaching, affecting 
every aspect of the business. A deci- 
sion to eliminate an unprofitable seg- 
ment of sales because its “saveable” 
distribution costs exceeds its net reve- 
nue, for example, would need to be 
reviewed in the light of the fact that 
smaller production runs and a reduced 
scale of production with the same 
amount of fixed costs might increase 
the unit manufacturing costs. 

Thus, further cost analyses are 
necessary if the manufacturer. after 
studying all of the alternative courses 
of action, seeks to determine the ef- 
fects of eliminating those unprofitable 
segments of sales that cannot be 
turned into a source of profit. In the 
first place, it is necessary to make 
a forecast of just what will happen 
to sales volume over a period of time. 
after the manufacturer changes from 
a policy of indiscriminately covering 
the entire market to a policy of se- 
lective distribution. 

Secondly, it is necessary to estimate 
the decrease in total expense that 
would result from eliminating the un- 
profitable sales. This is not an easy 
matter since the distribution costs 
which were allocated to sales to dis- 
cover the unprofitable segments would 
not provide the answer. For some of 
these costs could not be saved and 
would continue after the sales were 
dropped. Therefore, it is necessary to 
separate the nonsaveable (or fixed) 
costs from the saveable costs. The to- 
tal saveable costs less the net revenue 
that will be given up, shows, of course, 
the net savings, or the addition to the 
net profits of the business that will 
result from dropping the unprofitable 
sales. (Of course, if the net revenue 
that will be given up exceeds the ex- 
penses that will be saved, the manu- 
facturer’s net profits in the short run 
will be greater with, than without, the 
relatively unprofitable sales. ) 

Thirdly, it is necessary for the manu- 
facturer to make definite plans to get 
expenses down when unprofitable 
sales are to be cut off. The experiences 
of several manufacturers have shown 
that projected savings in distribution 
costs often are never realized because 
of failure to make and execute definite 
plans for expense reduction. While 


the manufacturer cannot simply drop 
unprofitable sales, sit back, and watch 
the expense dollars fall and the profit 
dollars rise, the experiences of the 
manufacturers covered in this survey 
clearly show, that, where necessary, 
bold action in eliminating unprofita- 
ble sales pays off in substantial divi- 
dends. 

This survey analyzes the actual ex- 
periences of manufacturers who have 
successfully achieved reduction in 
their distribution costs. Other manu- 
facturers can apply the same basic 
techiniques of cost analysis and cost 
reduction in their own business, and 
also they will be able to derive from 
these cases many useful ideas in con- 
nection with specific problems of dis- 
tribution cost analysis. However, other 
manufacturers will not be able to ap- 
ply in their entirety exactly the same 
techniques of distribution cost anal- 
ysis as are described in any one of 
these cases. 

As is true of cost accounting in 
the factory, although there are cer- 
tain “general principles” or basic 
techniques, there is no one “right” 
method of distribution costing which 
can be used by all manufacturers. 
Rather, these basic techniques of dis- 
tribution costing must be applied by 
each company individually; a distri- 
bution cost system must be designed 
on a “custom-made” basis, adapted 
to the individual circumstances of 
the business. 

Despite the fact that the manufac- 
turer is left to make his own choice 
“among a rather confusing array” of 
possible procedures, however, it is 
hoped that the experiences of these 
manufacturers will encourage others 
to use the same basic management 
tools for analyses of their own mar- 
keting costs, and to take similar action 
toward reducing their distribution 
costs, lowering their prices, and in- 
creasing their net profits. 


‘Chemical Engineering’ Honors Shell 

Chemical Engineering has presented 
its 1948 award for chemical engineering 
achievement to Shell Development Co. 
for its successful synthesis of glycerine 
from petroleum for the first time on a 
commercial scale. 


Malone Appoints Edward W. Beck 
Edward W. Beck, former productio 
manager of Norman Malone & Asso: 
Akron agency, has been named media 
director. Dorothy Leighton has bee: 
promoted to production manager. 


Hajoca Appoints Hoeflich A. M. 

Edward C. Hoeflich, former manage! 
of Steel Specialties Div. of Henry D 
ston Sons, Philadelphia, has been ap 
pointed advertising manager of Hajoca 
Corp., Philadelphia. 
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How to Advertise 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37] 


with salesmen, agents, distri- 
butors, etc. 

1) by calling on or mailing ques- 
tionnaires to both customers 
and prospects (preferably, after 
all other sources of information 
have been tapped ) 

5) by applying to associations 
such as manufacturer groups, 
engineering societies 

6) by talking with editors and 
publication salesmen 

7) by studying the magazines 

8) by studying competition’s 
methods 

9) by studying governmental re- 
ports (Department of Com- 
merce), library literature, etc. 

10) by employing independent re- 
search and marketing organiza- 
tions 

11) by using your own good com- 


mon sense 


Whether you are advertising mana- 
ger or agency, your first step must 





Keep an eye on this track! 


Whee « comer 
te Merometives 


, Farmpanks-Morse 
03 


GRAPHIC IDEA helps reader focus 
on forthcoming announcement of new 
Fairbanks Morse Diesel locomotive. Ad 
was prepared by The Buchen Co., 
Chicago advertising agency. 


be a “situation survey”—consisting 
of a questionnaire designed to elicit 
testimony from the advertiser. 

Now the situation survey, intelli- 
ently handled. requires two steps. 
The first is to discuss the picture 
sroadly—more to find out what you 
font know than to ask and have 
inswered specific questions. On the 
sasis of such an informal “conversa- 
ion” plus a study of whatever litera- 
ure the manufacturer has. the formal 
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quiries in response to editorial and advertising 
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can be turned by the manufacturer from 
alerted prospects to sold customers. 
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A DETROIT MANUFACTURER DID! 


100,000 duplicate photos seems 
like a lot of prints . . . and it is. 
With our facilities for quantity pro- 
duction of quality work, it presented 
no problem at all. Let us quote you 
on your multiple print requirements. 
We also do color process prints 
and transparencies, blow-ups, 
photo-murals, and advertising cut- 
outs. Information upon request. 


WEST-DEMPSTER CO. 
Waters Exhibition Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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questionnaire can be constructed. 
The “situation survey” properly 
consists of a six-part questionnaire 
(one such questionnaire for each 
major division of a company). While 
it is impossible here to suggest a 
standard form (because requirements 
vary so much from company to com- 
pany), I can suggest both the broad 
outline and some typical sub-divi- 


sions: 


I. Company 


History 

Standing in the field 

Special achievements in the field 

Policies 

Organizations 

Completeness of line 

Quality of engineering and facili- 
ties 

Quality of service 

Standard practice (company name, 
trademarks, addresses, etc.) 


Il. Products 


The line, described in detail 
For each product: 
description 
uses 
frequency of use 
significant or interesting manu- 
facturing methods, ingredi- 
ents, components, attachments 
features (rated “patented”, “ex- 
clusive’, “superior”, “im- 
portant”) 
limitations and shortcomings 
performance data 
case histories 
application photos 
reasons why the prospect would 
want it (and prefer it to some- 
thing else) 
Plans for new products 


Il. Markets 
Types, sizes, characteristics 
Relative importance, past, present 
and future 
Share of the potential business 
now held and hoped for 
Buying practices 
who does the buying 
other influences upon selection 
or investment 
seasonal fluctuations and geo- 
graphical considerations 
frequency of purchase 


IV. Sales and Distribution 


How much, broken down by mar- 
kets, by years, by products, by 
profitableness 

Sales organization 

Distributor channels 

Distributor policy 

Selling practices 

Plans for entering new markets 


Sales quotas and profit expect- 
ancies 

Commonly-encountered sales _re- 
sistances 


V. Competition 
How much, who and where 
Comparison with 5 or 6 principal 
competitors on: 
sales 
market coverage 
acceptance (customer and dis- 
tributor ) 
breadth of line 
quality 
noteworthy product features 
service 
price 


VI. Advertising 


History 

Theories 

Success stories 
Commitments 
Exhibits of material 


How to Frame Questions 


How to frame the questions is best 
left up to the individual who wants 
the answers, but I can suggest that 
questions like the following often 
lead to volumes of information that 
will later prove invaluable in deter- 
mining advertising strategy: 

“What factors (aside from friendship 

and other external influences) induce 

a prospect to become dissatisfied 

with the brand he is now using and 

ready to switch brands?” 

“What do your competitors say 

against you?” 

“How do your salesmen go about 

prospecting and what do they do 

when they get a lead?” 

“Why don’t more people buy your 

product?” 

It is probably unnecessary to sug- 
gest that the answers (with the ques- 
tions) be run off on a duplicating 
machine and bound with the neces- 
sary exhibits, in folders that are 
available to all persons concerned. 

One further suggestion is to make 
up a “comparative shopping chart” 
in which all competitive products are 
analyzed, against each other, on all 
points of buyer interest. Such a chart 
consists of a vertical column of brand 
names against which are shown the 
product advantages or disadvantages 
under headings indicating these 
points of interest. Once checked by 
the authorities, this chart becomes a 
useful tool not only to the advertising 
copywriter but also to the salesman. 


Other Sources Needed 


But the situation survey is not the 
complete solution to your need for 
facts. Often enough, the manufac- 
turer is not in the best position to 
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see the situation. He may be biased 
or hide-bound or a wishful thinker, 
or incapable of either a broad or long 
view. His own sources of informa- 
tion may be bad or, if good, disre- 
garded. His facts and figures may be 
absolete or incomplete or incompe- 
tently analyzed. He may know only 
what he wants to know or may tell 
you only what he wants you to know. 
' So the “situation survey” must be 
gauged against information obtained 
from other sources. 

From members of his manufactur- 
ing organization it is not always easy 
to drag the kind of information you 
want. Engineers and production men 
have a deep suspicion of advertising 
men .. . they are inclined each to 
think Ais contribution is the most 
important to his company’s pros- 
perity ... they are susceptible to the 
temptation to criticize or at least 
minimize the importance of their as- 
sociates (theyll hang up dirty linen 
in front of an outsider that they hide 
from top management) . and they 
seldom have either the patience or 
the talent for talking in a language 
the interrogator can understand. 


Skillful Questions Help 


Still, they can be of unmeasurable 
assistance to the advertising man with 
tact and patience who is smart enough 
to know exactly what he doesn’t know 
and can ask intelligent leading ques- 
tions. For example: 


“What makes this product work 
better than Z Company’s?” 
“If you were selling this product, 

what feature would you push?” 
“What's the best product on the 
market for this purpose?” 


Salesmen, too, are inclined to be 
unsympathetic and uncommunicative, 
but they are the best source of trade 
gossip, the realistic “bad side” of the 
picture, the on-the-scene problems of 
sales resistance and competitive 
strength. Because it is virtually im- 
possible to get salesmen either to do 
a chore for you or to answer ques- 
tions in writing, it is better to corner 
them at the home office or. after 
hours, around a couple of glasses. 
Salesmen love to talk and welcome an 
opportunity to unload their gripes. 
Somewhere between the brass’ confi- 
lence and the salesmen’s complaints 
is the truth. Best of all is to make 
alls with the salesmen (or agents or 
listributors) and actually watch the 
‘irth pangs of a sale. 

In some cases it is practical to call 
n the customers. This part of mar- 
eting research has been somewhat 
ver-emphasized; the fact of the mat- 

r is that the effort can be expensive 
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The 45,000 monthly distribution of TSN 
is now CCA. It is the largest trans- 
portation list covered by any publica- 
tion and no transportation paper can 
show better tangible evidence of reader- 
ship by a monthly audience of over 
100,000 TSN was founded September, 
1945. Write for CCA statement, latest 
issues and market data—418 S. Market 
Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. 
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You'll win their attention with 
easy-to-answer 


REPLY-O LETTERS 


Busy men are never too busy to answer 
REPLY-O LETTERS .. . and you're do- 
ing them and your sales curve a good 
turn when you do use Reply-O Letters. 
The reply is in the letter . . . easy to 
return—no signature is necessary. 
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correctly 


and the results not reliable. Under- 
standably, a customer’s or prospect's 
remarks may be guarded, and it takes 
a clever interviewer to dig out pay- 
dirt. More important perhaps than 
the facts obtainable from field visits 
is the opportunity to get the “feel” of 
the market; a picture of the places 
where the product is used, the kind 
of people who use it. 

A first-hand impression of how 
vast an industry is, how big (or 
little) one company in it, how com- 
plex the problems of the individual 
with a vote on purchasing, will give 
you a perspective that is probably 
more reliable than that of the manu- 
facturer who is inclined to magnify 
the importance of his own contribu- 
tion. 

A familiarity—even a brief one— 
with the individuals who make up a 
market will help you to focus your 
creativeness—much as a lecturer will 
talk to one person in the audience— 
upon a flesh-and-blood representative 
“man,” with aspirations and prob- 
lems, habits and prejudices, special 
techniques and special lingo—rather 
than upon an impersonal “market” 
which exists largely in mathematical 
terms. 


What Kind of Animal? 

Thus, when you have road-building 
machinery to advertise, it’s helpful 
to be able to recall what kind of hard- 
bitten hombre the contractor usually 
is—and that will help you to keep 
your creative thinking on the beam. 
There are many techniques you'd 
know wouldn’t work with that fellow. 

So walk around an oil refinery (it 
will take a whole day), saunter 
through the cramped aisles of a hard- 
ware store, sit half the morning in 
a dingy waiting room for a purchas- 
ing agent to be seen, weave among 
the blueprint-cluttered boards of a 
drafting room, watch farmers come 
to town to buy a pump, listen to the 
sounds of a foundry, a textile mill, 
a marine boiler room—then perhaps 
you won't be so glib about an adver- 
tising idea you've just “grabbed out 
of the air” or so confident that a 
piece of copy glorifying the adver- 
tiser will be avidly absorbed by the 
prospect. 

If it should happen to be impracti- 
cal to investigate the market in per- 
son, the use of mail questionnaires 
can be resorted to. Among its ad- 
vantages are the greater number of 
“interviews”; standardization of 
questions, to which replies can be 
interpreted; and elimina- 
tion of the “human element” (the 
respondent is not led or influenced 
by an interviewer). For a helpful 
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discussion of mail questionnaires in 
industrial market research, see an 
article by John C. Spurr, Research 
Director of McGraw-Hill, in the July 
1946 issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING. 


Trade associations make practice 
of compiling exactly the kind of in- 
formation you want. You will find 
them not only agreeable to furnishing 
you with literature, but eager to talk 
with you about their industry prob- 
lems. They recognize the part that 
communications play in the opera- 
tions of their respective industries, 
and will welcome the opportunity to 
advise you on the nature and direc- 
tion of your sales promotion. 


The business papers are worth 
studying, but the best material is ob- 
tained from the editors. (In many 
cases, the solicitors can be helpful, 
but some of them, unfortunately, 
know not much more about their 
markets than you do, and all of them 
are predominantly interested in— 
even obsessed with—their respective 
publications and in getting a con- 
tract signed). The editor makes it 
his business to know 1) what is go- 
ing on in his industry, 2) what his 
readers are thinking, 3) how vari- 
ous products fit into the industry, are 
bought, are used. Because it is to 
his advantage to have the advertising 
pages as valuable to the reader as the 
editorial pages—thus strengthening 
reader loyalty and thoroughness of 
readership—he is delighted to give 
you the benefit of his practical and 
close experience with the market. 

Next, the magazines themselves. 
Study all the ads for general atmos- 
phere; analyze the appeals—whether 
economy, convenience, increased pro- 
duction, etc., is the keynote; inspect 
the copy carefully for characteristic 
language—tough or genteel, stately 
or slangy, special trade terminology. 
Clip the competitive ads and chart 
out the methods used to sell the 
products. (Make this a continuing 
project). On the basis of what you 
have previously learned, try to de- 
termine what elements in the com- 
petitive ads are weak, what are strong 
and what angles offer the best 
avenues for capitalizing on your com- 
pany’s advantages. Also chart out, 
as best you can, the schedules the 
competitors are using (although you 
can get this more easily by asking 
the publishers directly — McGraw- 
Hill, for example, records dates and 
sizes of advertisements in a great 
number of magazines), so you can 
get an idea af what you're up against 
appropriation-wise. 

Next, you'll want to know more 
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about the competition to add to what 
you've learned elsewhere (derogatory 
from top management, complimenta- 
ry from salesmen, variable from 
other sources). So try to wangle 
copies of their literature — from 
dealers or by writing directly for it 
yourself. Study it even more closely 
than you study their space advertis- 
ing, for the chances are it will be 
closer to the facts and certainly it 
will be more complete. 

Two of my three remaining sug- 
gestions of fact-sources—governmen- 
tal reports and independent market- 
ing organizations — are _ self-illumi- 
nating. 

The third—to use your good com- 
mon sense—is no less important, no 
less potentially productive than the 
others. It’s just a matter of thinking 
it through—you have a proposition 
to put over, you know what makes it 
a good proposition, you recognize 
certain obstacles in the way (don’t 
know about your product, never 
heard of your company, already have 
an old one, costs too much, maybe 
somebody else’s is better. got to fill 
some other need first, got to get ap- 
proval from other people. wonder 
about getting service. and so on). To 
overcome these obstacles. you don’t 
have to be a Barnum. a Billy Rose, a 
Thomas Watson or a Claude Hopkins 
(although it helps). and you don’t 
have to have your hands on millions 
of dollars. The man you've got to 
sell is just another man—a guy like 
yourself who wants to make his job 
easier for himself. wants to be more 
satisfied with what he is doing for 
a living, and would like very much 
to make some more money. 

Put yourself in his position. Now 
what to do? 

Next Montu:—In his third chapter 
Howard G. Sawyer will discuss, 
“How to Determine Strategy.” Here 
s a useful check list that will help 
ou find out what is holding up sales 
ind a “self starter” list to kill your 


buckfever. | 


Heimer To Clapp & Poliak 


Edwin J. Heimer, former president of 
Barrett-Cravens Co., Chicago, materials 
handling equipment manufacturer, has 

ined Clapp & Poliak of New York, 
exposition management. He will be vice- 
president in charge of a newly-opened 
an Francisco office. 


New Coast Representative 

F. B. Cole, who has been an executive 
in the industrial advertising agency field 
for many years, is now West Coast 
representative for Coin Machine Jour- 
nal and Production Equipment. 
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Strictly speaking—MILK PLANT MONTHLY's advertisers 
and their agency executives are not Philanthropists . . . 
when buying space they demand RESULTS. As repeat 
orders for space are so based it is easy to see that MILK 


PLANT MONTHLY really DELIVERS. 


Many of our advertisers have been in every issue for 
years . .. some since 1914 . . . Such popularity merits 


your investigation of how MILK PLANT MONTHLY can 
“Bring Home the Bacon" for YOU. 


Consult your advertising agency, or write today for 
detailed information and rates. 
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RAILROADS ARE 
GOING MODERN ... 


They want your 
product now! 


Have you considered the multi-billion 
dollar RAILROAD field for your product? 
The railroads buy anything a modern 
city business or manufacturer buys — 
and more! 

Today to reach the modern railroad 
mind, put your message—ond your trust 
—in the modern railroader’s magazine 
New vistas for you—the RAILROADS— 
through MODERN RALROADS! 
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Allocating Budget 


[ConTINUED FROM Pace 82] 


amples, showing how the system 
works: 


Item A is demonstrably superior 
to competing items, and, the economic 
condition of the prospect group is 
good. Last year’s $100,000 barely 
touched the potential available. It is 
planned to hit hard to build volume 
this year to $300,000. The factor, as 
both product and times are outstand- 
ing, is .25; thus Weight A is $25,000, 
weight B is 50,000, and weight C is 
75,000. Multiplying through, that 
gives us only $6.25 for “over-a-bar- 
rel.” (With a top product in good 
times, this just gives us an oppor- 
tunity to say, “Sorry, but the budget 
for that is already exhausted.”) For 
holding old volume, non-competitive, 
$62.50; for hitting trade to increase 
volume to new figure, $2.000.00: fer 
increased costs with a competitive 
item (rather than a protected and ex- 
clusive item requiring no competitive 
fighting) $750.00. Total: $2,818.75 
budget. 

Item B is an also-ran item that 
would benefit from extensive re-de- 
sign. Rising costs and a traditionally 
fixed selling price have left it in poor 
economic condition. Sales last year 
were the same as for item A. It is 
first determined to raise sales of this 
item, as of Item A, to $300,000 this 
year. The factor, as both product and 
times are low, is 4.00 thus it will 
cost 16 TIMES AS MUCH TO DO 
THE SAME JOB WITH A POOR 
PRODUCT IN BAD TIMES—a total 
$45,100 budget. THIS IS PROHIBI- 
TIVE, thus two things are called for: 
to improve the product and to keep 
expansion plans within conservative 
limits in bad times. 

Item C is a patented, protected item 
for which there is no effective com- 
petition. Times are good for its pros- 
pects and customers. It has been sell- 
ing along at around the ceiling of its 
potentials, selling $200,000 last year. 
Maintaining a name in a non-com- 
petitive field is thus a problem. Fac- 
tor is .25, thus weight is 50,000. Thus 
the “over-a-barrel” appropriation is a 
neglible $12.50. Name maintenance 
is $125, the cost of a letter or two to 
the tightly knit list, or of a small pub- 
lication directory ad or of its contri- 
bution to a more general program. 

Item D is a good competitive item, 
not outstanding among competing 
items and not suffering by compari- 
son. Times in its selling field are nor- 
mal or average, just like the product. 
It has been selling $500,000 a year. 
But there is still a lot of untouched 
business which we want to get by 
gradual volume increase. This year 
we would like to sell $550,000. Here, 
with both product and times average, 
the factor is 1.00—and the total ap- 


propriation, as computed on the at- 
tached sheets, is $8,775. 

Item E is a normal product for 
which it is planned to allow volume 
to be reduced 10% in GOOD times 
(E) and in BAD times (E’). In good 
times, the appropriation can be cut 
out. In bad times a substantial war 
chest remains necessary. 


Copy Chasers 
| CoNTINUED FROM Pace 81] 


head. This particular issue plugs 
Remington Accessories as Christmas 
Gifts, Ammunition, a Gun story, and 
a kind of advertising-editorial headed, 
“Can You Suggest Anything?” Credit 
to Remington’s Jack MircHect and 
BBDO’s Norman D. Cary. 


The Moral Is Simply This .. . 

You have a dealer merchandising 
problem even if you have no dealers. 
If you sell through sales agents or 
mill supply houses your situation di- 
rectly parallels any consumer adver- 
tiser’s dealer problem. You have 
media available to reach these factors 
and you should use it wisely and well. 
If you sell direct, through your own 
salesmen, the more you can get them 
in the frame of mind that a good 
dealer has—to wit, that they can 
make money from your line if they 
really get in there and pitch . . . then 
that’s good for everybody. So what 
you ve read here may give you some 
help for memos, ad portfolios, sales 
manuals, sales meetings, presenta- 
tions, direct mail, etc. But don’t stop 
with the little you’ve read here. Look 
at dealer ads in other fast-moving 
fields—department store, food, drugs. 
automotive and the like. 

Good dealer copy has a freshness 
about it—a _ sales-alertness — which 
would give your regular industrial 
advertising a big lift once you man- 
aged to catch the spirit of it. Let’s 
leave it with this—it would give a 
merchandising man’s translation of 
an engineer's facts. 

Tue Copy CHaAsers 


Modern Railroads Appoints 

Jack Warmington, formerly a mem- 
ber of the display advertising staff of 
the Chicago Herald-American, has been 
named central manager of Modern 
Railroads with headquarters in Cleve 
land. Ralph Duysters, formerly wit! 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp 
has joined Modern Railroads’ New York 
staff. 


Westinghouse Promotes Shafer 

Russell T. Shafer has been appointed 
manager, publicity division, Westing- 
house Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, P: 
He succeeds James A. Ralston who re- 
tired Sept. 1. 
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Problems 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 26] 


shop or similar company. Up to this 
time most work of this kind looks a 
little home-made, but if, as and when 
a little better job can be done with 
headings and spacings, we will have 
pages that will look satisfactory. 
Incidentally, it is also possible for 
you to have headings set by your 
printer to be pasted in on your Vari- 
type copy or to use Foto-type heads. 


Anniversary Booklet 

We have in our files a very attractive 
booklet, “100 Years of Peace and 
War—1842-]942” by Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son. 
Our company will be 100 years old 
in 1950 and we are starting now to 
prepare an anniversary booklet. If 
an outside agency or consultant was 
used in the organization, visualiza- 
tion, layout or art work of your 
booklet. we should appreciate learn- 
ing who it was. We are particularly 
interested in the thumb nail 
sketches and general art work. 

If you have any. suggestions to im- 

part to us relative to the creation 

of such a booklet—either what to do 
or what not to do—it would un- 
doubetdly be very helpful to us. 

Pusiicitry & PROMOTION MANAGER 

This booklet to which you refer was 
prepared jointly by our agency, Au- 
brey, Moore & Wallace, and the Ryer- 
son advertising department. Wayde 
Grinstead, then of the agency, wrote 
the booklet. He is now writing inde- 
pendently. His address is North Shore 
Drive, Crystal Lake, IIL. 

The thumb nail sketches were done 
by Joseph Fehrer. formerly of Chi- 
cago, but now of Honolulu. He may 
be reached through Tempo, Inc., 230 
E. Ohio St., Chicago. The main illlus- 
trations were done by Ben Stahl, 
Westport, Conn. 

If you have a good advertising 
agency, it no doubt can take care of 
ill of this work for you. If you do 
not have one, there are some good 
creative printers, such as the Manz 
Corporation in Chicago, who printed 
ind helped in the preparation of our 
book. 

If you wish to ask more specific 
questions, we will be glad to help you 
urther if possible. 


James H. Rudd Joins Cieworth 


James H. Rudd has joined the Cle- 
worth Publishing Co., New York, as 
ce-president and publisher of Power 
Equipment, a new monthly scheduled 
for publication in January. He formerly 
was vice-president and a director of 
MeGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
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LUMBERMEN THE WORLD OVER respect THE 
TIMBERMAN because they value its editorial integrity. 
They look to this international lumber journal for all 


; manner of advice and service because they know THE 


TIMBERMAN’S dependability extends far beyond the 
ordinary routine of business paper activities. 


READER CONFIDENCE such as this gives the pages 
a of THE TIMBERMAN added value for advertisers. For 


. % this is the acknowledged market-place to reach key pur- 


a chasing factors in the lumber, logging, plywood, box and 
woodworking fields... We invite your rigid investigation 
‘ regarding total net paid circulation; total number of 
editorial pages; total number of advertising pages. In the 
lumber industry THE TIMBERMAN has leadership inall. 


| @THE TIMBERMAN 


ry An International Lumber Journal...Founded 1899 
@ 519 S.W. PARK AVENUE «+ PORTLAND 5, OREGON 


is Also publishers of WESTERN BUILDING, the light construction journal of the WEST 
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THE INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK NUMBER 


. . . is the only reference source which contains 
basic statistical information on 87 primary in- 
dustrial and trade markets . . . and detailed data on 


the publications serving them. 


Analyze Markets and Media simultaneously in: 


THE INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK NUMBER 
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Remember This Book! 


You 


can judge this book by_ its 


COVE Rage! WOOD PRODUCTS 
reaches and is READ by the key 


men 
It's 


their 
their 


of the woodworking industry 


their newspaper, their forum, 


source of trade information 
“bible.” 939 of the advertis 


ing space in it is placed through ad 
vertising agencies! 


We've gone "ABC" 
Now you're getting cer- 


tified circulation! 





431 So. Dearborn 
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Advertising Volume 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 121] 


Trade Group 


National Bottlers’ Gazette 
National Furniture Review 


Office Appliances 


Photographic Trade News 
Plumbing & Heating Busi- 
MOSS ccceceseseceveseneos 
Plumbing & He ating Journal 
Plumbing & Heating Whole- 
saler acne 

Poultry Supply Dealer 


Radio & Television Retail- 
ing seen — 


Sheet Metal Worker : 
Southern Automotive Journal 
Southern Hardware oe 
Sporting Goods Dealer 
Sports Age . 

Super Market Merchandising 


Variety Merchandiser 
( i, x6%.) oe 


Total 


Class Group 


Advertising Age (w.) (10% 
x14) 

American Funeral Director 

American Hairdresser 

American Restaurant 


Banking (7x10-3/16) 


Chain Store Age— 
Fountain-Restaurant 
Combinations 

Cleaning & Laundry World 


Dental Survey 
Fountain Service 


Hospital Management 

Hotel Management 

Hotel Monthly 

Hotel World-Review (w.) 
(94x14) : 


Industrial Marketing 


Journal of the American 
Medical Association (w.) 


Laundry Age 


Medical Economics (444x6%) 

Modern Beauty Shop 

Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) 
(41,x6 % ) 


Nation’s Schools 
Oral Hygiene (4-5/16x7-3/16) 
Restaurant Management 


Scholastic Coach 

School Executive School 
Equipment News 

School Management (9'4x 
11%) 


What's New in Home 
Ecnomics 


rotal 


Export Group 


American Automobile (over 
seas edition) 

American Exporter (two edi- 
tions) 

American E xporter Industri- 
al (two editions) 

\utomovil Americano 


Caminos y Calles 
Farmaceutico 


Hacienda (two editions) 
Hospital 


Ingenieria Internacional 
Construccion 

Ingenieria Internacional In- 
dustria 


McGraw-Hill Digest 


Petroleo Interamericano 
Pharmacy International 


Revista Aerea Latinoameri 
cana 


Pages 
1948 1947 
140 159 
90 86 
177 178 
68 94 
78 65 
57 62 
24 17 
*25 *34 
0 R4 
72 80 
§154 §154 
86 93 
175 199 
56 59 
113 142 
6,118 ~ 6.570 

Pages 
1948 1947 
211 229 
196 75 
51 64 
101 97 
64 69 
36 38 
is 44 
130 142 
86 84 
141 147 
49 55 
§*79 8*§97 
127 127 
*327 *§386 
88 98 
118 105 
&3 97 
149 139 
R6 63 
132 133 
&9 86 
10 42 
72 61 
26 23 
80 101 
2.534 2.602 

Pages 
1948 1947 
96 102 
247 309 
191 177 
109 125 
29 31 
66 44 
113 35 
14 18 
73 79 
94 117 
20 8 
59 71 
21 26 
11 23 


Pages 
Export Group 1948 1947 
Revista Rotaria 9 & 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 
(4 5/16 x 7 3/16) ... 10 14 
Textiles Panamericanos 60 62 
Total 1,255 1,379 


Includes a special issue. 
"Includes classified advertising. 
7 x 10 units, sold as pages 
Estimated. 
“Three issues, 
Five issues. 
‘Knit Goods Weekly has been renamed 
Hosiery Industry Weekly. 
"Operating Engineer published its first 
regular issue January, 1948. 
"Does not include advertising in special 
Western section. 
As of January, 1948, Water Works En- 
gineering became a monthly. The 1947 
figures are based on two issues. 
CORRECTION : ~ Goods Dealer 
reports actual October, 48 figure as 216 
instead of éstimated 191. 
NOTE: The above figures must not be 
quoted or reproduced without permission, 


Externals 
[CONTINUED FROM Pace 55] 
or photographs from other sources.” 

Another who get's around a lot is 
Hillary G. Bailey, editor of Coc-Cola 
Co.’s Red Barrel. Asked whether 
good editorial material can be de- 
veloped by correspondence, he an- 
swered flatly, “It can’t.” Perhaps 
he was referring only to “big name 
contributions’, which he says he se- 
cures only on a personal basis by di- 
rect approach. The Red Barrel with 
its bleed covers is one of the most at- 
tractive digest-size externals pub- 
lished. It’s a 36-pager, 27 years old, 
distributed to some 42,000, “prob- 
ably less than half of which are direct- 
ly connected with soft drink indus- 
try.” 

If an apparent contradiction is de- 
tected here, it brings us in a round- 
about way back to our starting point: 

Your editor makes your external 
company magazine. Get yourself 
capable editor, make him responsible, 
give him needed time and help, let 
him do it his way... and relax. Your 
magazine will work. 


Shows & Subtbie 


[ConTINUED FROM Pace 30] 

Week of May 22. National Marine Ex- 
position, New York City. 

1952 

May (tentative). International Pet 

roleum Exposition, Tulsa. 
Foreign 

Mar. 1-6. Salon De La Machine agr'- 
cole, Paris. 

Apr. 30-May 15. Brussels Interna- 
tional Industries Fair, Brussels, Be! 
gium. 

May 2-13. British Industries Fair, Lon- 
don, Birmingham. 

May 7-17. Swiss Industries Fair, 
Basle, Switzerland. 

May 30-June 10. Canadian Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, Toronto. 

Nov. (date not set). Building Exhib’- 
tion, London. 
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Letters 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 12] 
dustrial engineer. I didn’t take engineer- 
ing in college, but I went to what is sup- 
posed to be one of the nation’s leading 
engineering schools, and all I can say 
is that I know Mr. Heilpern, being an 
engineer, ought to know what “dry as a 
bone” really is. 

Keep up the good work in your pub- 
lication. There is no other like it. A re- 
flection of this good job is that you 
didn’t hesitate to publish Mr. Heilpern’s 
letter, regardless of its contents. 
Emit G. STaANLey, vice-president, The 
Traffic Service Corp. Chicago. 


So Round, So Firm 

To Tue Eprror: When those ex- 
cellent articles by Frank D. Newbury 
are finished, have you any plans for 
furnishing them in a pamphlet or 
booklet form? 

They are so good, sO solid. so 
sound, that every one attempting 
forecasting in the industrial field 
should have a copy handy for guid- 
ance. My congratulations for securing 
this good material.— Harry B. 
Mars, Harry B. Marsh & Associates, 
Hagerstown, Ind. 


Iron Age On the Spot 

To THe Eprror: I want to point 
up a merited commendation to a great 
publishing organization which, under 
less than perfect production condi- 
tions, worked as a team to get out a 
175 page issue of Jron Age, a full day 
ahead of time in order to give exhibi- 
tors and visitors a comprehensive 
coverage—with on-the-spot pictures 
the 30th annual Metal Exposition. 

The picture shots were made here 
just as the show opened at noon on 
Monday—Oct. 25th—and the story 
written as an eye witness account of 
what was going on. 

On Wednesday, Oct. 27th at high 
noon, [ron Age was being read here 
on the floor of Convention Hall, with 
scenes of many production exhibitors 
as well as a view of the entire Arena, 
reproduced for a quick and pleasing 
comparison of what was going on. 

So far as I know, this is a publish- 
ing “first’”—and the flag goes up for 
the entire staff—from publisher Kane 
ind Tom Lippert right on through the 
single purpose guys who didn’t 
breathe until the ink was dry enough 
0 taxi out here in arm loads.— 
WALTER Morrison, director of pub- 
ic relations, American Society For 
Metals, Cleveland, O. 


Maclean-Hunter Appoints MacKenzie 
Roy F. MacKenzie, representative of 
hatelaine, Canadian magazine of Mac- 
an-Hunter Publishing Co., has been 
pointed assistant advertising manager. 
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cet ALL 4 in THE MILK INDUSTRY 


For specific overall coverage of the nation- 
wide bottled milk industry, choose THE MILK 
DEALER. This result-proved executive-read 
business paper has the largest straightline 
ABC circulation of progressive milk dealers, 
and is read by virtually every worthwhile pur- 
chasing unit from coast to coast. It offers 
you a clear cut channel to substantial sales 
at low cost in one of America's top ranking 
food industries. More advertising agencies 
select and more large national advertisers 
use THE MILK DEALER regularly than any 
other dairy industries publication. For 38 
years THE MILK DEALER has helped to 
build and expand the industry. And its 
marketing service to advertisers has been 
equally as helpful and effective as its edi- 
torial service to readers. Wherever you go 
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First Choice 
of Advertisers and Agencies 


in America's dairyland THE MILK 
DEALER is on sales duty . . . an essential 
working part of the vast network of milk bot- 
tling plants that 
bring America its 
morning-fresh 
bottle of milk. 


Free to advertisers 
and advertising 
agencies: market- 
ing, merchandising 
data, and live sur- 
vey facts to help 
you plan more ef- 
fective advertising 
and increase your 
sales to the dairy 
industries. Lists and 
addressing mailing 
services at moder- 
ate cost. 


Ask for Market Data Surveys 






DATA 
hil) SERVICE 
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THE OLSEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1445 N. FIFTH STREET 





MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 








LOOK FOR 
THIS EMBLEM 


When you see it in the advertisements of business publications—in their 
promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulars—you are being reminded 
that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The Market 
Data Book Number. It means you can find facts on the publication's edi- 
torial services, circulation, influence, market studies, and similar 
information, adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. 


FOR DETAILED 
«: sm DATA 


(INDUSTRIAL MARKETING'S 


Industrial 
MARKET DATA 
Tole) ay fehl 14. 
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Instead of the farmer’s daughter, 
this story is about WNU, 


cago’s better publication printers. 


one of Chi- 


It seems that a publisher came 
to WNU and asked, 


prove the appearance of our publi- 


Can you im- 


cation, yet do so at an issue cost 
averaging less than what we're now 


pay ing?” 


YOU VE 
HEARD 
THIS ONE / 


To make a long story short, we 
could eee and we did. 

It wasn’t too tough an assign- 
ment for the reason that publica- 
tion printing is the one thing we 
really know a lot about. We've 
specialized in it for years. 

Interested? We'd like to tell you 


more. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN ANdover 3-1830 





NEWSPAPER 


UNION 210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6 


FROM COPY MAIL 


BAG—ALL 


UNDER ONE 


ROOF 








At Your 


MEDIA AND MARKET 
FACTS FOR BUILDING 
YOUR 1949 SCHEDULES 


... see the 552 pages of data 
covering 87 primary markets 
— specifications, rates and 
circulations of the 2,100 busi- 
ness papers serving U. S. and 
Canadian industry — and the 
factual presentations of 200 
leading publishing organiza- 


tions ... in your 


1949 INDUSTRIAL MARKET 
DATA BOOK 
NUMBER 











@ Read by more coal mer- 
chants — more coal sales 
executives in the coal in- 
dustry than any other coal 


publication. 
CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bidg. 
NEW YORE 
Whitehall Bldg. 


For over 60 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 
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MAGAZINE REP. — NEW YORK 


Experienced industrial ad man, who knows 
how media are selected, available to repre- 
sent one or more quality business papers in 
New York and/or New England. Conscientious, 
self-starter; far-above-average in personality 
and service for publisher who wants the best. 
Write full details of best offer. 


Box 419, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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NEW Data 
on Media 











The following changes in business pa- 
per specifications have been announced 
since the Market Data Book number 
of Industrial Marketing went to press: 


Transportation Supply News 
New rates now effective: 


Times 1 Page lf Page 14 Page 
l $750 $450 $230 
6 690 410 210 
12 625 350 175 
Colors: Standard red, $100 extra 


for two-page spread or less; other than 
red, $225 extra for two-page spread or 


less. 


Construction News Monthly 
New rates, effective Feb. 1 


Times 1 Page 14 Page 14 Page 
l $140 $75 $40 
6 116 63 34 
12 100 57 30 
Colors: Standard red, orange, blue, 

green and yellow, $28 per color per 

page. 

Motor Age 


Present rates remain in effect for 
the first six months on contracts start- 
ing with the January, 1949, issue. New 
rates effective for all contracts start- 
ing with the February issue: 


Times 1 Page » Page 14 Page 
l $500 $275 $141 
6 150 250 129 
12 100 225 117 


Journal of the American 


Dental Association 
New rates will be effective with the 
January, 1949, issue: 


Times 1 Page 1% Page 
l $290 $155 
6 250 135 
12 230 125 
Colors: Standard red, blue, yellow 
and green, $75 extra per page. 
Beer Distributor 
New rates now effective: 
Times 1 Page 4 Page 14 Page 
l $175 $105 $59.50 
6 150 90 51 
12 125 75 42.50 
Colors: Standard red, $35 extra pet 


page; standard yellow or blue, $45 ex 
tra per page; $55 extra 
per page. 


other colors, 


Exhibitor 
New rates now effective: 
Times 1 Page 4 Page 14 Page 
] $300 $163 $84 
13 288 154 80 
26 274 157 75 
Colors: $125 extra per color for firs 


page, $62.50 extra per color for eacl 
additional page of same color in sam: 
form. 


1948 
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Books 
[CoNTINUED FROM Pace 116] 
industrial—about half the 


panies are 
total. 

Mr. Sevin’s first chapter, which sum- 
marizes the accomplishments of the 
companies and draws some conclusions, 
is so challenging to all those concerned 
with management and marketing, that 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING has published 
the chapter on page 35 of this issue. The 
chapter offers a qualified promise to 
this country’s manufacturers, who are 
led to believe that they can yet improve 
the direction of their marketing efforts 
and by so doing, increase their profits, 
sustain the props of our present high 
wages and profits and strengthen our 
relatively free economic system. 

But no panacea is offered. Prere- 
quisites to these boons, Mr. Sevin makes 
it clear, are perspiration and inspira- 
tion. You have to understand the gen- 
eral approaches and then change them 
to best fit your own company’s particu- 


lar situation—M K 


LAYOUT IN ADVERTISING 

By W. A. Dwiggins 

Published 1948 (Revised Edition), 
by Harper & Brothers, 


New York. 
Price: $3.50. 

Since 1928, when this book was first 
published, important refinements in 
printing processes have been developed 


such as fast-printing gravure, litho- 
graphyoffset merger and light-composed 
letterpress. These have helped bring a 
change in what Mr. Dwiggins calls the 
“mental climate” of advertising layout 
—a change to more emotional persua- 
sion in ads via surrealist graphic de- 
vices and “abstract” gestures. The re- 
vised edition goes into this and brings 
up to date the discussion of apparatus 
that the advertising designer works 
with, i. e., paper, type, pictures, letter- 
ing, ornament and their influence on 
design. For those who know little and 
want to know more about layout of 
every conceivable means for selling, the 
original book was good and the revision 


is even better. MK 


INTRODUCTION TO ADVERTISING 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 

By Thomas E. Maytham 
Published 1948, by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 
Price: $6. 

A sound textbook, above average in 
its attractiveness and unformidable ap- 
pearance. Mr. Maytham, account ex- 
ecutive and director of marketing for 
Maxon, Inc., New York agency, serves 
ip in palatable form what every suc- 
essful advertising man knows or 
should know. Outstanding chapters are 
hose dealing with direct mail, media 
election and 11 ways to test ads —MK 
Bead Nemes Horton- Noyes 

Bead Chain Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., manufacturer of “Bead” Chain 
nd attachments and electronic parts, 
has appointed Horton-Noyes Co., Provi- 
ence, as advertising counsel. 





effectively. 

ITS A 

4 BILLION $ $ 
MARKET 


producing 22 million tons of paper 
and paper board annually and 
13 million tons of pulp 


Canada. 


{wo pulling together 
PULL HARDER ! 


When planning your 1949 advertising schedule to penetrate the paper 
and pulp manufacturing market—consider this matched team. It's the 
double-hitch that brings double results. THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
AND PAPER WORLD, the oldest ABC monthly publication serving the 
Industry—and the PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE and Engi- 


neering Handbook do the job of penetrating this rich market most 










mi a 


The readership of THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD in- 
cludes: Administrative Executives, Purchasing Agents, Superintendents 
and Production Managers, Engineers and Technologists, Foremen and 
Skilled Operators. These are the men who buy, specify cr influence pur- 
chasing. More of them PAY to read this publication than any other 
journal in the field! Editorial quality is the factor that makes for prefer- 
ence. The PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE and Engineering 
Handbook is the ONLY Catalogue, Buyers’ Service and Engineering 
Handbook published for and reaching the entire Paper and Pulp Manv- 
facturing Industry. You can do an effective, intelligent, continuous sell- 
ing job through this year ‘round reference volume, reaching the men 
who buy and specify in EVERY paper and pulp mill in the U. S. and 


USE THE TWO TOP MEDIUMS 
TO REACH TOP MEN! 


| FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, 


3 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 


ING. 


CH 5, IL 




















“SNIPS: ; 
Journal of Constructive Help 


to the ont Metal, Ventilation, 
Air Conditioning. Warm Air 
Roofing Trades 


For Further Heating and 


Data See Used year after year by over 200 
Market Data Industrial Advertisers who know 
Book and their market well, 

Send con 

O Wepert SNIPS MAGAZINE 


5707 W. Lake St., Chicago 44, III. 











METHODS ENGINEERS 


Materials & Methods engineers in America’s 
leading manufacturing plants use Topflight's 
Printed Cellophane, Self - Adhesive Tapeto 
meet A-N specs. - assembly line - follow 
through - instruction labels. Easy to Apply. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. YORK PA. 
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WHAT’S GOING ON? 


@ Manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies are using this inexpensive 
clipping service for collecting editorial 
publicity, for making research and 
market studies, for maintaining com- 
petitive advertising files and for de 
veloping sales prospects on certain 
types of products and services. 
New Booklet No. 10 “How Business Uses 
Clippings” tells. the whole story 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


BUSINESS FARM GENERAL 
PAPERS MAGAZINES 


Ch cago 4 


PAPERS 
314 So. Federal St 
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These reprints of recent 
Keller advertisements are 
part of an intensive cam- 
paign to manufacturers 
who use compressed air 
in production line opera- 
tions, to familiarize them 
with Keller Aijir Tools. 

If you are faced with a 
major problem of product 
or prestige promotion, 
our staff is available for 
consultation and planning. 





B. Rodger 


Account Executive 


The Fensholt Company 





SATIS 


Z ADVERTISING 
sf 360 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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Members of AAAA and 
Continental Agency Network 


REGIOWAL AGENCY SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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to Advertisers 


“American Artisan _ *Marine Engineering & Shipping : 
American Machinist ............... 28-29 PEE,  cebwenreckoneogecaceouess = 
*American Metal Market ............... 138 *Mass Transportation ......-.++++++++> 113 
“American Milk Review ......... 133 *Materials & Methods .......--++-++++; 135 
“American Miller & Processor 22 *McGraw-Hill Catalog Service ........ 64-65 
. — ican Society of Mechanical Ke nnd ee os yt FOO 
ngineers oe ne Bus SUVs .125 *McGraw- -ublishing Co., Inc. .. - 
"Applied Hydraulics” bathing elanan 0% 142 *Mechanical Engineering .........------ 125 
*A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog 125 *Metal-Working Equipment . 91 
*Associated Construction Publications. . 27 *Michigan Contractor and Builder ..... 27 
Automotive Industries ................ 23 Micro-Lite Co., Imc. .......--+++++555: 139 
“Aviation Maintenance & Ope rations 24 i peanrmagsenheeess = 
*Midwest Purchasing Agent, The ....-. 
Bacon’s C » “Milk Dealer, The ......---see+eeseess 149 
sacon’s Clipping Bureau 151 *Milk Plant Monthly ..............-+:- 145 
*Baker’s Digest . ' 128 *Mill & Factory ............ Fourth Cover 
meng Bowles, ins. Lo *Mining CD. gcc cies cbvinisonas® 64-65 
ac iamond 1a *Mississippi Valley ‘Contractor .......- 27 
Burton-Rodgers, Inc. - ets ck py abe ante Wk 150 
Business Week 92-93 Modern Machine Shop .........-+++++: 146 
*Modern Railroads ..........-- ‘ 
*Caminos Y Calles . 12 *Modern Railroads Publishing Co. 146 
*Chemical E ngineering 74-75 
Cc 4 > > *revie 5 i . - 
‘ shemic al E rocessing Preview 0 54 ‘National Milk Publishing Co., Inc. 145 
Chilton Publications ........ , 56-57, 99 oka licat Ine 22 
Clark Publishing Co. ....... ; .137 National Miller Publications, Inc. .... <a 
*Cle ~blishi . : ‘ National Petroleum News .........- 46-47 
Cleworth Publishing Co., Inc. 138, 141 oaneat ae ‘ 18. 110 
N+ he OE ees 2nd Cover ‘National Provisioner, rhe ; ae 
Composite Catalog of Oil Field and -New E england Cometructio@ ...cccceces oa 
Pipeline Equipment 14-15, 88-89 a epee nt — 118.119 
Concrete . 130 ewswee ccbkweeeewes 
Concrete Publishing Corp 130 
*Conover-Mast Corp....24, 25, 72, 4th Cover ‘ 9 
*“Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 5 Occupational Hazards aes 
*Construction Bulletin 27 _Oil & Gas Journal srs seeeeens ) ay 
“Construction Digest ... osvatid, tae ‘Olsen Publishing Co., The 117 
Construction Methods Trt Operating Engineeer ‘ 7 
“Construction News Monthly secad, 2463 
*Constructioneer a? oa : thi : ¢ 
“a *Panamerican Publishing Co. wo 
Comtracter’s Biectrical 5 quipme nt 6s *Paper Industry and Paper World, The. .151 
*Penton Pub. Co, 4-5, 69, 114-115, 3rd Cover 
Dartnell Corp. 102 Petroleum Processing ........ . 108-109 
*Die Castings 130 Petroleum Refiner 14- 15, 88- . 
*Diesel Progress 148 CHD GI CORED occ cccccescccccccacecs 
*Distribution Age 99 *Plastics World "138 
*Dixie Contractor, The 27 Plumbing and Heating Business .128 
“Dodge Corp., F. W. 26 *Power ... ha . .117 
*Domestic Engineering 6-7 Power Equipme nt 141 
*Domestic Engineering Catalog Pre anew * ap + iy ~ 
Directory 6-7 *Proceedings of the IRE == 
Product Engineering 16-17 
*Pure i2 
“Electrical Catalogs . 64-65 er terrae — REE Co. 54, 106 
“Electrical Manufacturing . 84-85 
"Engineering & Mining Journal . 120 *Qualified Contractor 58 
*Factory Management & Maintenance. 96-97 “Meliwarw Bae o..oss cesscvsvces 78-79 
J ensholt Co., The 152 *Railway Engineering and ae 
"Flow 5 140 Maintenance 78-79 
*Food Industries 122-123 *Railway Mechanical E ngineer 78-79 
Eeod Industries ( atalogs 64 65 *Railway Signaling ies e 78-79 
p ood TI rocessing Preview .. 54 Refinery Catalog, The 14-15, 88-89 
‘Foundry. The 3rd Cover *Refrigeration Industry, The 146 
Fritz Publications, Inc. 151 *Reinhold Publishing Corp .135 
Remington-Rand, Ine. rv 
“Gage Publishing Co., The 84-85 _Reply-O Products Co. <— 
Gardner Publications, Inc 19 Roads and Streets . - 
(ras ockaa 
*Cillette Publishing Co. 12 sie Le f il ed 
Gulf Publishing Co, 1i-i8, ga-89 Sickle itteaticae ane, Serviee «+7 Ise 
*Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. 15, 78-79 
e OD nee 13 *Smith Publishing Co., W.R.C. .87, 103 
“Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning. .10-11 *Snips Magazine oa er > 
“Hospital Management . Facing 81 Southern Power and Industry 87 
*Southwest Builder & Contractor ; a8 
*Stee ceed 114-115 
‘Illuminating Engineering 120 Bn Record i 
Iliumination Publishing Co., Ine 13% ‘Sutton Publishing Co.. Inc 63. 91 
Industrial and Engineering *Sweet’s Catalog Se rvice 26 
Chemistry 100-101 Seeienst Me: eens 112 
“Industrial Equipment News . §1 Swing-O-Ring 
“Industrial Maintenance 139 
“Industrial Marketing . 111, 126-127 Technical Writin 139 
. le fo on ¢ ‘ ~ ty 
‘Industrial Press, The : 13, 20-21 ‘Telephone Engineer 134 
Industrial Publishing Co., The *Texas Contractor 2 
112, 130, 134, 140, 142, 146 *Textile Catalog 64-6 
“Industry & Power Insert Between 80-81 ‘Textile ae re. Al ‘ 10 
‘Industry and Welding oo. 134 *Textiles Panamericanos 91 
“Institute of Radio Engineers, The 67 *Thomas Publishing Co. 1, 51 
“Institutions Catalog Directory 6-7 *Thomas’ Register 1 
“Institutions Magazine 6-7 *Timberman. The 147 
International Business Mac hines Cc orp . 95 Topflight Tape Co. .151 
Iron Age, The ee 56-57 *Transportation Supply News 144 
Iron & Steel Engineers 136 
*Urner-Barry Co, ...... 13 
“Journal of Chemical Education 140 
Wall Street Journal, The . ae 
‘Keeney Publishing Co. 2, 10-11 opcet-Dempeter Co * = 
*Kenfield-Davis Publishing Co. 113 *Western Builder Seses 2 
Knitter. The "137 Western Newspaper Union 154 
F TE SEL, 2 bcc caeseeounesseeaned 148 
*World Construction , 1. 
ee Design 1-5 Cr Li, élenea wad emees 14-15, 88-8 
"Machinery .20-21 
*MacRae’s Bluebook 71 *Yachting 11 


“For Detailed Reference Data See THE MARKET DATA BOOK NUMBER. 
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t A.B.C. MEMBER— THE ONLY PAID CIRCULATION BUYING GUIDE 


‘| 19,000 Testimonials in 1948 


The most significant testimonials to T. R. are its 19,000 subscribers, who pay a sub- 
stantial subscription price for the profitable buying information found only in Thomas 
Register. | 
Thomas Register advertisers appreciate from experience that in the majority of 
the hundreds of thousands of important purchasing activities, their advertising in 
T.R. is the only advertising seen by the prospective buyer at the buying moment! 


| ==" THOMAS REGISTER 


THE PUBLICATION THAT BUYERS, REPRESENTING 60% OF THE 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL PURCHASING POWER OF THE UNITED 

STATES, REACH FOR WHEN THEY WANT ACCURAT 

ENCYCLOPEDIC SOURCE OF SUPPLY INFORMATI 
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in residential air conditioning, 


warm air heating and sheet 


metal contracting 


It’s 


the 





I Subscriber Audience of 


Top-Volume Producers. 





Because - 


Established 1880, this year is AMERICAN ARTISAN’s 69th. 


2 Practical Articles — Month 
After Month — by Editors 
Who Live the Field. 














For over half a century, our editors have played a leading role 3 First in Advertising Volume. 
in every major development in the warm air-sheet metal field. 


4 Thorough Field Coverage 


We pioneered automatic heating — residential air condition- 
— Dealers, Contractors, 


ing — new techniques and new applications in warm air heatin 
8 1 PP 8 Wholesalers, Manufacturers. 
and sheet metal contracting. 


5 First in Market Research and 


Service to Advertisers. 


Month after month, year after year, the dealer-contractors 
who purchase-control this market rely on the ARTISAN for 


the latest in practical information on engineering, sales, mer- Vr 
6 Since 1880 Consistently 


Thorough Readership—High 
That’s why the ARTISAN has the confidence, the following, Percentage of Renewal. 


chandising, fabrication, installing and servicing. 


the acceptance of these leading dealer-contractors as well as 





wholesalers and manufacturers — a thorough readership and a c, ant pe? 
8 







consistently high percentage of renewal. 






lf your product can be used in ANY phase of residential 
air conditioning, warm air heating or sheet metal contract- 
ing, certainly in the ARTISAN is where your main adver- 
tising effort belongs. 







KEENEY PUBLISHING ...6 N. MICHIGAN, cHicaco 
AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
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is a Matter of Timing 


mM. Market 


*likon 0. E. 
$33 Billio emanl 


in the 
2 iances and eqy 


for app! 


A: 2:20 in the afternoon Jim Arnold, chief engineer of the Modern 
Machine Company was in the middle of a design problem in which he 


could have used your product. 


If you had known about it, you or your salesman would have been in that 
company’s reception room.—And with reason enough, because the many 


thousands of units they would use mean profitable business. 


There is one sure way of being on time in over 9,000 plants when their 
mechanisms, machines, equipment and appliances are in the drawing board 
stage. Tell your story in MACHINE DESIGN and you will get behind the 
closed door of the engineering department. You will be there when parts, 


materials and finishes are investigated, tested, approved and specified. 


MACHINE DESIGN is the only professional journal of design engineers 
and it is read by over 60,000 design executives and engineers. Over 90% 
of all copies of MACHINE DESIGN are filed for continuing reference— 


further reason that your advertising can help pre-sell the design engineer. 


For detailed information on the reading habits of design engineers, get 
your copy of “Reader Interest of Design Engineers . . . and what it 


means to you.” 














MACHINE DESICH 


A PENTON PUBLICATION + PENTON BUILDING + CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


16 East 43rd Street 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 
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SALES QUOTAS! 


@ HERE'S HOW TO FIGURE :THEM. 


@ FOR MANUFACTURERS WITH PRODUCTS IN THE 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING FIELD. 


® ANOTHER DOMESTIC ENGINEERING SERVICE. 


To every manufacturer of products for the Domestic 
Engineering field this announcement will come as welcome 
news. After an absence of eight years the long popular 
Sales Quota Sheets have again been made available to 
these manufacturers 


Here in compact, easy-to-use form, DOMESTIC¢ 
ENGINEERING has placed at your disposal all of the 
indicies, scientifically combined, necessary to an accurate 
ippraisal of your potential market in each state based on 
1948 statistics It will enable you to exert greater sales 


ettort exactly where needed. In short it shows you where 


to get your full share of the total business available 


Due to the vast population changes which have taken 
place during and since the war period the sales potentials 
of many states have changed accordingly. That is why it 
is of such tremendous importance for the manufacturer to 
gear his sales and promotional programs to today’s require 


ments 










The Sales Quota booklet, with its accurately compiled 
statistical information, offers you one of your first and 
foremost steps in the direction of balanced sales. As 
one more vital service to its industry DOMESTI¢ 
ENGINEERING is making this booklet available to all 


manufacturers in this broad field, as well as to their ad 
vertising agencies. 


The degree of effectiveness which may be obtained from 
the use of this booklet, quite naturally, is dependent almost 
wholly on the extent of the promotional efforts which may 
be employed as a result. Here again the various services 
of the DOMESTIC ENGINEERING organization offer 


you your most effective approach to this tremendous market. 


If you are not already familiar with these DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING services and how they can assist you in 
all of your marketing problems consult your advertising 
agency or write directly to DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
PUBLICATIONS, ‘1801 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, 
Illinois. 







9 “mes a Winner 
Nine times awards have come to the pub- 
lishers of DOMESTIC ENGINEERING in 


recognition for outstanding editorial ac- 
complishment. 
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to the value of its manufactured products. 


© In this industrial heart of America you get 100% on your ADVERTISING AND SALES EXECUTIVES 
advertising dollar when you use The MIDWEST PURCHASING 
AGENT. The purchasing agents of over 3600 of America’s 
leading industrial plants get one or more copies. Here you 
can talk to the man YOU want to talk to—DIRECT. Because 


Let us show you how you can put a full page Ad 
in front of over 3600 purchasing agents every month 
for less than a 3 cent stamp each.... 





100% of the readers are PURCHASING AGENTS. win” _ 
Ma ) a — 
The MIDWEST PURCHASING AGENT is the monthly magazine JUL 


that is published by and for the more than 3600 purchasing Pu icha, iuvig, 
agents in this industrial heart of America. Over 50% of the Age; 
space is now used by national advertisers. 











645 Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Charts to Obtain Solar Altitudes 
and Azimuths 


IRVING F. HAND 
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Air CONDITIONING, HEATING AND VENTILATING MEN — busy, 


harassed Engineers and Contractors — are interested not so much 





in the abstract scientific theory behind new developments or in 





minute research details, as they are in the results of research 
that they can apply to current projects. HEATING AND 
VENTILATING aims its editorial content deliberately to serve 


these men... gives them the boiled-down conclusions, the short- 












cuts, the handy tables, charts and data sheets they can put to 
immediate use. Result: high reader-interest which carries over 
to the advertising pages. Write for sample copy and 
“information kit." HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
148 Lafayette Street, New York 13, N. Y. 








EDITED FOR ENGINEERS concerned with Design, Installation, 
Operation, of AIR CONDITIONING, REFRIGERATION, PIPING, 
HEATING, VENTILATING... . 












in all types of Buildings 








How to Control Carbon Monoxide 


in Garages 


HAMA 
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NONE! This refinery man, reading a general oil publication, is 
not interested in drilling problems and can’t buy drilling equipment. 


Any advertising or editorial material on producing oil that reaches him is wasted. 





Refinery men are in the manufacturing end of Over on the other side of the oil industry are 

the oil producing men. They are in the mechan- 
ical end of getting oil out of the ground. It’s a 
tough business and it’s getting more technical 
essing, including petrochemical engineering and every ‘teenth. These producing men Bene. t0 
petroleum synthetics. Why should they learn keep abreast ot new ideas and developments. 
how to drill a well better? The PETROLEUM They prefer WORLD OIL, because there is no 

extraneous refining dope in the “book.” 


the oil business. They have all they can do to 


keep up with the scientific progress of oil proc- 


REFINER is the refining man’s book. 


SPECIALIZED 
0 ave yeti obsey WORLD OIL and COMPOSITE CATALOG 


ihweill industry PETROLEUM REFINER and REFINERY CATALOG 








To reach the oil man who can buy your products 
specialize your ads and use these 


SPECIALIZED OIL 
PUBLICATIONS 


—EXTG aD 


THE $1,220,000,000* YEARLY PRODUCING INDUSTRY MARKET 





than any other oil paper . . . No waste refining circulation . . . Specialized editorial 
content insures consistent value to oil producing readers and increases effectiveness 
for advertisers to this exclusive market. 


THE COMPOSITE CATALOG: Recognized world-wide as the most effective 
medium for putting oil country catalog data into hands of men who buy and 
specify equipment . . . Distributed to 98% of the buyers of oil field equipment. 
. . . Over one and one-half billion dollars of equipment will be bought from the 
current 4416-page edition. Final closing date for the 17th (1949) Edition is 
March 1 


THE $930,000,000; YEARLY REFINING INDUSTRY MARKET 


PETROLEUM REFINER—monthly: Edited specifically for the oil refining industry, 
including petrochemical engineering, petroleum synthetics, and natural gasoline . . . 
ABC circulation highest in history . . . more exclusive refining subscribers than 
any other oil paper . . . No waste drilling-production-pipeline circulation 
Specialized editorial content insures consistent value to oil refining readers, and 
increases effectiveness for advertisers to this exclusive market. 
THE REFINERY CATALOG: Recognized world-wide as the most effective medium 
for putting refining equipment catalog data into the hands of men who buy and 
specify . . . Distributed to 99% of the buyers of refinery equipment, as specified 
by the oil refining companies themselves each year. Final closing date for 1950 
Edition is July 1. Complete composition and printing by publication, or pre- 
printed catalogs will be accepted on “print-your-own” basis. 

t Includes domestic and foreign. Forecast by PETROLEUM REFINER. 


OD 


THE GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 2608 © HOUSTON, TEXAS @ U.S.A. sell the 
New York 


* Forecast by WORLD OIL. 

















Cleveland * Chicago 








Tulsa ° Los Angeles ° London 


WORLD Oll— monthly: (Est. 1916 as The Oil Weekly) . . . Edited specifically , rn asi! sALM 
for drilling-producing-pipeline men . . . 93% known buying power coverage . . Fo uN pier yiew 
ABC circulation highest in 31 year history . . . more exclusive producing subscribers a ; i 






































how to make your profits 


Concentrate on the market which offers you volume sales 


. and if you sell parts, materials, sub-assemblies, 
components, or finishes, your big-volume market is the 
Original Equipment Market. The automatic transfer 
machine illustrated below is a good example of that 
market. It, and millions of other machines, are 
needed in the modern, high-production plants which 
stretch across America. If the things you sell will give 
these machines greater efficiency, better looks, longer 
life, the men who design and produce them want to do 
business with you. 


But that’s only half the story: the plants which buy 
these new machines are also part of your Original 
Equipment Market. Pictured here is the model of a 
new automotive-engine plant. With transfer machines, 
and thousands of other new, high-precision tools, it 
will produce hundreds of thousands of modern auto- 
mobile engines next year. What do you sell that ought 
to be a part of these new engines? 
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CAN YOU HELP US SMASH 
INDUSTRY'S BIGGEST OTTLENECK? 


* till need huge quanti- | 
precedented de- 


onstruction program. 





The potential machinery and equipment market ‘in this field is so large it 
defies even reasonable estimation. Hundreds of plants all over the country 
need your equipment NOW-—tfor expansion and replacement. Here's a ready 
market for crushers, screens, belting, conveyors, trucks, power equipment, pump- 
ing, excavating, loading . . . just to mention a few. 


For years America’s pit and quarry operators have worked under great handi- 
caps to keep up with the demands for their products. Cement, for instance, is 


still a very critical item. 


These industries are ready and willing to buy—and they have the cash! There’s 
plenty of activity in the pit and quarry industries. 


Can you help? How about your product? 


Your product may be suited to practical and profitable use in these industries. A 

Producers of sand, 
grovel, crushed stone, slag, ? : ee j 
tement, gypsum and lime, Sss5 . Write us and learn what the market for your product is in this great 
ete 


new market may be open for you—new sales opportunities for vears to come. 


basic industry. 


ertisers 


One paper— PIT & QUARRY =— does the job 


It gives you coverage where it counts most—penetration—striking power. It gives you 
quality as well as quantity in circulation and editorial content. It carries your message 
at low cost to the greatest number of worthwhile prospects. 


PIT AND QUARRY 


Patni 538 South Clark st an 5, ill 


boy = . * 4 
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loday the PaQ reader is a bigger buyer of ceieiens than ever before! 
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Interested in 


TOP ROW—Percentage of total 
number of U. S. metalworking 
plants. 


mf 


62.0% 15.0% 12.3% 

















Number of 


a - , 
employees 1-20 MEN 21-50 MEN 51-100 MEN 
v v Ww 





per plant 


4.0% 4.3% 27.3% 

















y N Figures based on latest Official Census of Manufacturers. 


BOTTOM ROW—Percentage of ' 
total value of manufactured } 
product. 


i Now C.C.A. and A.B.C. 


In addition to its A.B.C. audit, 

, MACHINERY until recently published its own analysis 

of its combined paid and Directed Distribution. 

#. Now, in order to give advertisers an independent audit 

of our total distribution—both paid and Directed— 
MACHINERY has joined Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc. 


\ We will, of course, continue our membership in A.B.C. 
so that advertisers will now have two independent 
audits—one made by A.B.C. of our paid circulation 

Land one of our total distribution made by C.C.A, 


_ @> GH 


MACHINER 
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They Read It In The Regionals! 











A.C.P. Regionals are the clearing loo latest news = 
house for bid news . . . and onl sa 
regionals can list the bids for po 
territory ‘of interest to the reader. 












Maybe it’s a hunting trip . . . of 
new shovel .. . they keep up-te 
date with their friends and con 
petitors by reading it in the AC 


regionals. 





Men that buy watch how others 
build. A.C.P. regionals - interest 
them most because jobs are close 
to home — problems are alike. 





































Only the Regionals can tell them 
all about Wel docles’ — senda 
buildings, new faces, new services. 5 
s ; It helps your dealers, tool : 






» % 


Write to G. L. Anderson, Secretary Associated 
ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCT ION PUBLICATIONS Construction Publications 1022 Lumber Exchange 


Building Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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R. Cartet 
: Inc. 
rs, 
Re ficlen Streets 
ati 16, Ohio 
Dear Mr. Carter: 
-form 
The fine Ute have given 


the Peract with unusually 
a 


pilities- 


Mr. J. 
Burton- 
Biade an 
Cincinnatt 


Display Ideas and 
Production Ability 


Burton-Rodgers, Inc. 
have established a four- 
teen year record of lead- 
ership as designers and 
builders of quantity 
point-of-sale aids in 
wood, paper, masonite, 
plastic, metal, or silk 


screen. 








CONVENTION EXHIBITS 


WU 


























BLADE & HELEN ST. © ELMWOOD e¢ CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
52 Vanderbilt 209 So. La Salle St. 
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Construccion is the only PAID circulation 
magazine going to the Latin American con- 
struction field. 





Ea 
A McGraw-Hill International Publication 
id ; 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


POINT IRUIEELOY arches» tis ee» one 
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WITH THE INDUSTRY'S 
NO. 1 BUSINESS PAPER 


The 300 per cent increase in American 
shipbuilding during 1948 flashes the 
green light for expanded 1949 marine 


selling. 


You can open the door to this growing 
market with the aid of well-planned 
business paper advertising . . . directed 
to the key marine men through the in- 
dustry’s No. 1 business paper, Marine 


Engineering and Shipping Review. 


Such advertising will greatly multiply 
your contacts because Marine Engineer- 
ing stands foremost in editorial service 
and engineering authority among the 
men who authorize and influence pur- 
chases in the ship design, shipbuilding, 
ship operation, and ship repair branches 


of the marine industry. 


As one leading manufacturer stated, 
“The main function of industrial adver- 
tising as we see it, is to prepare the 
market for our salesmen. We feel that 
consistent use of informative advertis- 


ing messages builds up an acceptance 


for our products, thus paving the way for our sales- 


men, saving their time and reducing our selling costs”. 


On the basis of market coverage verified by paid 
subscription leadership acknowledged editorial 
pre-eminence . .. unequalled reader interest . . . and 
advertising recognition—the publication to do this 
job for you is Marine Engineering and Shipping 


Review. 





YOUR MARINE SALES 
EFFECTIVENESS 








“The marine business paper 
of engineering authority” 


Firtl ss. 


—in industry recognition and 
prestige. 


—in total net paid audited 
circulation. 


—in advertising volume. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 

530 W. éth St., Los Angeles |4, Calif 1038 Henry Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash. 

300 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif 2909 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Texas 
Washington 4, D. C. 


Marine Engineering 


ane, Shibping Keview 
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Eagle-eyed Salesman is the modern service station man who 
has won the confidence of his customers, sees their cars often, 
knows when they need tires, batteries and accessories—and 
sells more and more such merchandise every day. 










so a Profit Builder for Marketers 
ations if Proper Approach Is Used 










y to Spend Money Needed 


: Read 
Oil Industry Sea A Sales 


To Build Facilities for Pushing TB 


Declares Service Station 
leeds of the Car Owner 






Oil Company Retail Manager 
ive N 





Major 
Is Best Place to Market Automot 


















o Gain 
e Years 






Oil's TBA Sales Efforts : 
Impetus During Next Fiv 
















accessories at service stations .. . 


and the man at the pump is becoming 


a better salesman every day. 


Notice how the chap who comes to the side window 
of your car to collect for gas and oil these days 
also has a suggestion that often leads you to 
another purchase. Your tires are wearing a bit thin, 
he may tell you. Or, perhaps you need replacement 
of battery, fan belt or spark plugs. 

TWENTY YEARS AGO there was little reason for 
the manufacturer of tires, batteries or accessories 
to consider the “filling station” as a retail outlet. 
Today, as shown by unbiased surveys, six out of 
ten car owners prefer to buy such items at the 
modern service station. Today, forecasters are 
estimating that, by 1952, more than one-half billion 
dollars annually will be spent through these out- 
lets in such purchases. 

NEW SELLING POWER for tires, batteries and 
accessories is being generated by oil companies 
and oil jobbers among service station personnel. 
This is a moving force which has solid planning 
behind it. Expertly conducted training programs 
are making merchandisers of station men who once 
thought an order to “fill “er up” was big business. 
Modern station designs emphasize display of mer- 
chandise. Advertising that accents the rounded-out 
service available at the corner station now appears 
in many communities. 

TWO KEY FACTORS in cultivating outlets and 
developing sales in the service station market are 
the oil company and the oil jobber. Two-thirds of 
all the outlets are owned or lessee-operated by these 
principals. Those stations generally will feature 
national, factory or private brand merchandise 
recommended to them or provided by their petro- 
leum suppliers. And the balance. which also pur- 
chases its gasoline and lubricants from these two 


Nationa 


ese || Gees E 
a | =e tita i3 
MANAGEMENT STORAGE 


1213 West Third Street 59 E. Van Buren St 
Cleveland 13, Ohio Chicago 5, Illinois 












More than six out of ten car owners 
prefer to buy their tires, batteries and 
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1949? 


Intensify Known Market Coverage 
Search Out New Markets 
Do Both Jobs At A Minimum Cost 





Here’s A Really 
Brief 


Media Reminder 








. .. buys space for a factual description of your 
$110.00 product in INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


where it will reach... 
5? 527 . . . engineering, operating and production men 
. in all industries . . . 


$5.7 Yo ...in plants rated at $100,000 and over and... 


. . . of them indicated as most likely to see your 

0 advertisement when they check INDUSTRIAL 

e3 5’) EQUIPMENT NEWS for product news and in- 

. 0 formation and to look for their current require- 
ments. 


Good for selling . . . because . . . used for buying 


INDUSTRIAL BQUIPMENT NEWS 


INDUSTRY S$ ORIGINAL 





THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit Los Angeles - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh 
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Construction 


Methods 


In construction...the mento 


Engineers and contractors responsible for actual construction work 
are the men who buy the equipment and materials 
to meet the “specs” for every step of the job. 


Moreover, engineering does not stop with a set of “specs.” 

It goes right on through the actual construction work. 

There is the work of “planting” the job. Also changes in “specs” 

happen often when “on location” conditions or experience 

call for modifying performance requirements and product specifications. 
Thus, the men responsible for construction methods and work 

pick the brands and makes of materials and equipment 

that become a part of the project itself. 


The machinery and equipment, the materials, tools, parts, and supplies these men need 
for getting work done . .. on time .. . to make a profit 
on the lowest bid .. . they buy on their own. 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS serves exclusively the work-interests of these men 
who work out and supervise field practices and procedures on all types 
of heavy engineering construction all over the country. 


If your product meets some need of theirs, 
advertising in CONSTRUCTION METHODS will help you get their “O.K.’s” . .. quicker 
... more often ... at less cost per “O.K.”. 


For more information about the heavy construction market, 
send for CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ Data File Folder. 


Construction Methods 


SINCE 1919 


SERVING THE MEN oe, im Seka Be eek, | 





McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 





















Averaged 26,54 
net paid subsa 
first 6 months, ® 
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on location” buy the brands 














What is 


@ It’s the action Editors hope readers will take when they read their 
editorial articles... the action necessary to put the editorial ideas 
to practical use. 


P > € i ; , 2 * = x fiel 
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_ @ It’s the action Advertisers hope readers will take when they read 
























their advertising ... action to secure more complete information... ‘gras 
~ to put to work the services or products offered. . wo 
'S HIGH READER INTEREST.. 
can't escape READER ACTION... F¢ by 
A di editorial (or advertising) tel for 
them kde to improve cheit sa th an't keep such men from 4 
he to ‘do something about it”... And A 5. , pcditorial of these publi Q for 
gives that kind of editorial service ...This “Qiiegemt’’ editorial formula Of 
“DIFFERENT” the five elements of Breadth, Pertinency, Timeliness, Brevity, Adequagy BY ’ hich 
EDITORIAL builds a high intensity of reader interest that must express itself in READER. ACTION. 
FORMULA Conversely... 


eUAT you can't expect to get READER ACTION where reader interest is Sw. 


BUILDS 


EMME AGT 


PuUTMAR Fitisuug Yung C6. 


Weereeeseeserseseseseessesess #737 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, WHitehall 5977 
Cc. H. Thomas Charles H. Oestmann Cc. B. Carter 
NEW YORK 17, 12 Eost 41st St., Murray Hill 4-7917, Kenneth S. Kaull, Nathaniel Beck, John F. Hyde, Charles J. Stillman 
CLEVELAND 15, 812 Hippodrome Bidg., Main 0412, Horris N. Pickett . DETROIT 19, 18482 Coyle, Vermont 6-3244, Frank E. Landry 
ROCHESTER 12, 169 Montclair Dr., Charlotte 3315-W, James W. Connell . DALLAS 1, 1000 Main St., Riverside 5625, Edward M. Buck 
WEST COAST .. . BOB WETTSTEIN — LOS ANGELES 13, 816 w. Fifth St., Tucker 2779 
SAN FRANCISCO 8, 240 Stockton St., Yukon 6-2522 . PORTLAND 13, 3325 NE Maywood, Garfield 1903 . SEATTLE 1, 709 Seaboard Bidg., Seneca 6765 


Breadth of Editorial (BE;) Pertinency of Content (PC.) Timeliness of Content (TC) Brevity of Writing (BW:) Adequacy of Information | 
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Ir you sell products to any branch of the 
giant metalworking industry, The Iron Age 
now offers a basic new tool that makes it 
possible to set quotas, plan sales territories, 
determine market potentials more quickly, 
easily and accurately than ever before. 

Through an intensive survey covering every 
field of metalworking, detailed, up-to-date, 
postwar statistics have been collected on 95% 
of all plants employing 21 or more production 
workers. 

Printed summaries giving plant breakdowns 
by size and classification are now available 
for the nation as a whole, for each state, and 


for the 72 major metalworking centers. 


For complete information, call your 
nearest Iron Age representative 


or write direct. 


@ A Chilton © Publication @® 


100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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In each case, all information is keyed to 
plant-by-plant manpower. For workers are 
the best gauge of how much any plant can 
consume in materials, tools and supplies. 
In modern research, they have become the 
accepted and by far the most reliable index 
for market projections. 

In addition, carefully worked out formulas 
have been developed so that you can relate 
this wealth of basic data to your own specific 
problems. If needed, too, we'll be glad to 
tell you how this basic information may be 


applied to your specific sales problems. 
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A number of trade associations publish their 1. An editorial policy designed to increase the . 
own official magazines. They do so because of business of contractors. ie 
the need for such a medium of communication od 
with their members and their industry. 2. Complete, selective coverage of all worth- in 
Most official publications accept advertising. pa aunt crenintion mst Heiied te It 
Many advertisers regard these books as highly 5 
desirable means of reaching the cream of the 3. Controlled circulation limited to employ- su 
market in the particular industry. Association ing contractors and a selective list of their pri- co 
members invariably are the top leaders and the marv customers sel 
top buyers in their field. With an association : (“ 
book, coverage of this premium field is auto- 4. Availability of the two contractor lists. ab 
matic and assured. ‘ sp 
- - a - . > > . > de 
Yet we find among otherwise discriminating , re Hatesies seetiene Oe gaa es otl 
buyers of advertising space those who remark er eee a EE eT : 
with } -, i i i i 4 r > . > 
some seeming misgiving: 6. The services of industry leaders serving as (B 
“Oh, that’s an association book!” contributing or advisory editors. -_ 
no. 
Who's been kiddin’ Katie? 7. The services of 74 professionally-staffed of 
Sure, QUALIFIED CONTRACTOR tc an asso. - C*a## en every major Wade region, = 
i i f it! w i i . . . . . 
eam ine Gg to of a we we 6 8. Continuing research and statistical service, 

- ‘ » B cam—Ene Coce—serve the supplying the industry with important market Cl 
Electrical Contracting Industry better than any data F = 
other medium. ; Bi 

I 
QUALIFIED CONTRACTOR is the official 9. Any net gain derived from operation goes rec 
publication of the National Electrical Contractors not to the upkeep of NECA, but to its Public Re- " 
Association. NECA has been serving the Elec- lations Department which is concerned with (a) 
trical Contracting Industry since 1901. increasing the business opportunities of elec- 
= Sule trical contractors; (b) expanding electrical use. 
Here are some of the PLUS advertising serv- 


ices of QUALIFIED CONTRACTOR, an associa- 


tion book: 


10. Participating ownership by almost 3,000 
industry leaders. 





Write for our Fact Sheets. 


610 RING BUILDING QUALIFIED CONTRACTOR wasnincton 6, oc. 
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By MERLE KINGMAN 


NE OF THE manufacturer’s 

most persistant marketing head- 
aches—handling inquiries—is being 
treated without help of aspirin by 
Binks Mfg. Co., Chicago, maker of 
paint spraying equipment. The palli- 
ative: a new customer-service depart- 
ment for answering inquiries, which 
numbered an estimated 5,000 last 
year on Binks standard equipment 
sales. 

There is hardly a sales manager 
who does not feel pain occasionally at 
the amount of time his department 
spends answering inquiries on de- 
livery, product specifications and 
other matters. This is especially true 
in small and medium-sized coMmpanies. 
It was true at Binks. 

Binks makes some 10,000 items 
such as spray guns, spray booths, air 
compressors and respirators and 
sells them direct to manufacturers or 
to repair shop jobbers. In addition, 
about 25 or 30% of the business is in 
special equipment which the company 
designs, assembles and installs for 
other manufacturers. 

The variety of the company’s lines 
; (Binks’ catalog lists hundreds of 
models and sizes of spray guns and 
nozzles alone) increases the volume 
i of inquiries on products and contrib- 
utes to the complexities and uncer- 
tainties of obtaining supplies (such 





t CUSTOMER INQUIRIES about delivery, product are an- 
swered 90% faster by new customer service department of 
Binks Mfg. Co., Chicago. Of 300 orders daily, 4% receive (upon 
‘ request) special emergency service. Such orders, marked 
. ‘rush,” land in special file of department, which checks (at left), 





¢. 


——_ 
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Inquiry Answering a Bother? 
Here’s How Binks Is Doing It 


as castings, forgings and bar stock) 
and therefore to fluctuations in de- 
livery dates. 

With business conditions good, the 
resultant volume of inquiries has 
never been higher. In the face of 
improvements in the supply situation 
and the return to a seller's market 
since the war, the company was un- 
willing to allow delays in the reply to 
inquiries—delays that can scare away 
new customers and cool off the old 
ones. 

Accordingly, the inquiry depart- 
ment was created Oct. 1 as a means 
of improving customer relations and 
taking the load off the sales depart- 
ment to free it for its more primary 
duties. J. F. Roche, president, sums 
it up: 

“The sales department is not the 
proper department to give out infor- 
mation on orders and shipments be- 
cause it is impossible for that de- 
partment to keep posted on changes 
in the company’s supply situation 
which are continually causing changes 
in shipping dates.” Mr. Roche be- 
lieves that a separate department of 
specialists can do the job better. 

The inquiry department has a staff 
of four persons, including one man 
who spends all his time tracking down 
information in the plant. The de- 
partment is directed by Joseph 
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Vokoun, who has been with the com- 
pany for 20 years and is unusually 
familiar with products and opera- 
tions. 

Written inquiries are answered 
within 24 hours, with a few excep- 
tions. The management estimates 
that the department has improved the 
speed and adequacy of replies to 90% 
of inquiries received. 

The department receives about 25 
or 30 requests a day for information 
on when the customer can expect de- 
livery on a purchase: Usually this 
requires a check with the operating 
department and sometimes with a 
supplier. Some 25 inquiries a day 
are from new customers, about half 
of whom are not specific enough and 
are answered with written requests 
for more information. 

As a special service to build good 
will, emergency requests for rush~ 
service are received sympathetically. 
If a contractor in the field needs an 
order urgently to avoid stopping 
work on a job, or if a jobber has over- 
looked a depleted item in his stock, 
special service is given. Of about 
300 orders received daily, 3 or 4% 
are in this category. 

The department keeps track of its 
promises on delivery, making sure 
that they are kept or that a letter of 
explanation goes out on the delivery 
date. All such orders are made con- 
spicuous with a red paper “rush” 
sticker. 

A Mimeographed form letter, with 
spaces for checking the type of de- 
livery, promised date and invoice 
number, is used to answer most de- 
livery inquiries. The plan is to de- 
velop other form letters. 

The new department helps to elimi- 

(Continued on Page 70) 


makes sure they are delivered on promised date. Department 
keeps one man in operating plant, checking individual orders to 
answer customer question, “When can I get delivery? At 
right: He checks rush order of pressure tanks to make sure 
it’s shipped on the promised date. 
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CONDUCT YOUR OWN READER DUPLICATION SURVEY 


\ cy 


COMPOSE YOUR SELECT YOUR OWN LIST 
OWN LETTER OF CUSTOMERS AND PROSPECTS 





Select your list from any or all of these divisions of the oil industry: drill- 
ing, producing, pipe line, refining, natural gasoline . . . or from any occu- 
pational group within the divisions . . . and in any geographical area. 
Select up to 500. Write your own letter. Tabulate the returns yourself. 
Then bill us for the cost of the survey. We pay, regardless of what the 


returns show! 
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CONTRACTORS’ ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 





To completely cover the entire Electrical Contracting field. 


First Issue 
Format 


March 15, 1949 — monthly thereafter. 
Same as ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT — II x 16, product information style with 


high readership factor and direct inquiry response. 
Advertising Units of |/9th, 2/9th and 4/9th (7" x 10") pages. 


CONTRACTORS’ ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT will be published to fill the great demand for 
product information among Electrical Contractors, thus giving all Electrical Contractors a 
publication edited exclusively for them which they so badly need. 


It will offer manufacturers for the first time a complete coverage of the Elec- 
trical Contracting field. Not only will we offer complete coverage of all large Electrical 
Contractors but in addition we have a specially developed list of nearly all worthwhile medium 
size and smaller Electrical Contractors, who are the key to the home and commercial building 


market. 





SL 


Circulation 


Approximate initial controlled circulation breakdown: 


Small and medium size Electrical Contractors 





doing small commercial and home wiring . 11,500 

Large Electrical Contractors doing mostly 
industrial and commercial wiring . 3,600 
Electrical Wholesalers te 1,800 
Motor Repair Shops and Manufacturers Agents... 1,200 
Consulting, Electrical and Construction Engineers... 2,000 
Total ....20,100 


The circulation is being built through the cooperation of 
a large well-known National Electrical Wholesaling Or- 
ganization together with our own circulation staff and will 
be kept up-to-date through the regularly maintained 


Advertising Rates 
Color 


publishers’ staff and this organization. It will be a complete 
and up-to-date list. 


Most of the manufacturers who will be interested in CON- 
TRACTORS' ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT have used 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT during the last eight years. 
They know the kind of a job ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
has done for them and how well it is serving the electrical 
and electronic manufacturing field and the industrial 
electrical markets. CONTRACTORS' ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT will do the same efficient and economical 
job in the Electrical Contracting field. 


CONTRACTORS’ ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT will pro- 
vide an economical and effective advertising medium for 
those manufacturers who wish to sell the Electrical Contract- 
ing market (Industrial, Commercial and- Home) and who 
demand results for their advertising dollar. 


$100.00 per |/9th page on an annual basis. 
Second color, Orange $75.00 per insertion, $125.00 on a spread. 


Forms for the first issue close February 25, 1949 for copy. 


March |, 1949 for complete plates. 


CONTRACTORS’ ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Published by SUTTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Publishers of ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT and METAL-WORKING EQUIPMENT 


60 East 42nd Street ° 





CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
307 North Michigan Ave. 1501 Euclid Ave. 
Financial 6-2786 Tower 1-1948 
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CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Phone VAnderbilt 6-3931 





New York 17, New York 


WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 
11 Westland Ave. 
Hartford 32-7447 


GLENDALE 4, CALIF. 
544 West Colorado St. 
Chapman 5-2350 
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ELECTRICAL CATALOGS 


an Improved g ELE C Ti /VE. 





\F your major market is composed of original equipment manufac- 
turers who use electrical components, you can pre-file your buying 


information in the Product Engineers volume only... 





You pay for distribution to the 6,000 men in the industry group you 


have selected — and no more. 








|- you make electrical equipment used for construction, operation 
or maintenance in any type of industry plant — you may pre-file your 
catalog in this volume only . . . and reach the 15,000 men responsi- 
ble for the specification and purchase of electrical equipment in the 


nation's leading Industrial Plants. 





| the men who install, sell or recommend electrical equipment re- 
quired for industrial, commercial or institutional use make up your 


chief market, you need pay only for distribution to the 9,500 Con- ‘ 





tractors, Wholesalers and Power Sales Engineers who will receive 





this volume. ’ 





| Fyou sell machinery and equipment for generation, transmission 


and distribution of electrical energy, you may pre-file your product 





specifications exclusively in the Electric Utilities volume . . . here you 





buy distribution to 7,000 key men in Utilities and Industrial Gener- 


ating Plants who are responsible for buying this type of equipment. 

















At 9 out of 10 of the largest - 
and most important 

decision points in 

American industrial 





..... MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK 


. 
Gand tat ween is used as a reference 


of a new survey 1. 
result booklet, source “principally” or 
‘Where orders 

originate.” MacRAE’S 


BLUE BOOK COMPANY 
18 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


“exclusively.” 
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“The P.A. knows what’s needed 
—make sure he knows YOU” 


“Tue Purchasing Agent is the key man in selling to 
industry,’ says Mr. Loughran, Sales Manager of 
Doehler- Jarvis Corporation. 

“Through the P.A.s, we keep in touch with various 
die casting requirements, and sales opportunities. 
For after the designers and engineers develop and 
complete a die casting specification, it is the pur- 
chasing department's job to find a dependable source 
that can supply the required parts. 

“This being the case, it is always important that 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE FOR PURCHASING EXECUTIVES 
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ing Agent (right) 


we keep purchasing agents informed about Doehler- 
Jarvis qualifications and plant facilities for turning 
out highest quality die castings.” 

The most efficient way to do that is through con- 
sistent advertising in Purchasing. The purchasing 
executive’s own trade paper, information center and 
“bible”, Purchasing is read regularly by P.A.s 
controlling 85% of industry’s purchases. 

Make sure the Purchasing Agent will see your 
product when he “goes shopping” — in Purchasing. 
Find out more about industry’s super-market and 
how it can lower your selling costs. Write to: 
Purchasing, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Offices in Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles. 





| A CONOVER-MAST 
lh PUBLICATION 
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the NEW 
Metal Hinge 
CATALOGER 


... latest Remington Rand 
Sales-Wise Catalog Binder 











Favorable customer response to your sales story often begins with an at- 
tractive easy-to-use Catalog. And the new, durable lightweight and flat- 
opening CATALOGER binder has been designed and engineered to help win 

customer approval from the start. This handsome binder puts “quality” 
in the customer’s mind and because it is so convenient to handle and use, 
your sales presentations can’t help but put their “best foot forward.” 


ONLY THE CATALOGER OFFERS THESE ADVANTAGES 


Take the new Metal Hinge construction for example—not only does it 
strengthen the binder at the point where all binders fail or show 
signs of wear—it streamlines and enhances the appearance of the 
cover as well. The metal hinge assures a longer lasting, better look- 

ing binder. And because this metal hinge has been recessed into 
the binder, the CATALOGER will not mar the surface of any desk 
or table upon which it is used. 

The CATALOGER is versatile, too, for it provides up to 75% 
additional expansion for its contents. This added capacity, re- 
quiring no adjustments, enables the CATALOGER to hold as many 

as 1000 pages neatly and securely—displayed in the same flat- 
opening manner as a ring binder. The CATALOGER will also 
accommodate sheets with ring binder punching. 
Because the CATALOGER opens flat every time and remains 
open without holding, it provides full visibility for the sub- 
ject matter on each page—right to the edge of each sheet of 
paper with utmost operating convenience. 









































COVEKS DESIGNED TO MEET INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 


The CATALOGER comes in any type cover required—from 
genuine leather for active sales use to more economical 
materials for low cost general distribution. And the cov- 
ers van be processed and attractively lettered to easily 
identify your company or meet other individual re- 
quirements. 
For detailed information on the CATALOGER and 
other Remington Rand flat-reference binders call our 
nearest office or write Systems Division,315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Copyright 1948, by Remington Rand Inc 
< / 4 % 
tHe FIRST Name IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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railway sales 


$118,000,000 for 
new signaling and 
communications 
installations meet 
an , Railway purchases from 
manufacturers to top 
$2 billion this year 
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WHAT HOSPITAL PUBLICATION 7520 


éA Preferred 
IN HOSPITALS 
WITHIN THE UNITED STATES? 


Obviously, the publication with 
the largest United States hospital 
circulation. HOSPITAL MANAGE- 
MENT leads all other hospital pub- 


lications in this major classifica- 











6616 U.S. HOSPITAL CIRCULATION 






































tion, based upon its own calcula- 
tions of the ABC publishers’ state- 
ments for the six months ending 
6/30/48. 








Publication Total Hospital Circulation in the U. S. 
Y HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT ..... 2. cece cece cc crcccccccccccccccceces GBTD ccccccwcccccees 
DEE EE ovccccccccccdcenevececccssesecesenccentsesauene eee 


Ta... ecuccaceceseneenesawkenenseedenancesceee’ ST -scessbabnnekes 








HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT enthusiastically accepts the responsibility for the above figures. While 
they do not appear in this form on the ABC statements, they are arrived at by applying the first 
percentage figure in paragraph 210, shown on the publishers’ statements, to the total United States 


circulation shown in paragraph 211 of the ABC statements. 


ADDITIONAL EXCLUSIVE ADVERTISING VALUES 
NOT SHOWN ON ABC REPORTS 


Editorial vitality and power. HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT continues to lead discussions in the 
big questions of the day that confront hospitals. 


Readership—75% of superintendents subscribing, route the magazine to their department heads. 
Maximum visibility for all advertisements because of its modern and easily-read makeup. 
Providing the most complete sales and advertising services to advertisers. 


LOWEST RATES PER PAGE PER THOUSAND CIRCULATION AMONG HOSPITALS. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


100 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 11 
@D The Only Hospital Publication which is o member of both the ABC and ABP @ 
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. not unless you're lucky. And you can't 
expect to cover the prosperous Middle At- 
lantic construction equipment market unless 


you concentrate your fire. 


The pages of Constructioneer are your 
most effective weapons for directing your sales 
message straight to the target—the 8,500 men 
who purchase construction and public works 
equipment in this vital five-state area. 

- For the best results from your advertising, 
- place it in Constructioneer . . . the basic 


publication for the engineering construction 


| iy y 


and public works industries in Pennsylvania, 


New York, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, 
and the District of Columbia. 


(i 


i 


ie 


556 High Street — Newark, N. J. 











Constructioneer ™ 


ng Work in New 
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PRESSURE-SENSITIVE SWITCHES AND 
SOLENOIDS are employed in this auto- 
matic sorting machine for piston pins, 
product of The Sheffield Corp. 

















PROJECTOR FLOOD LAMPS illuminate working surface of this metal shear, product of BALL BEARING ROLLERS are a feature 
The Cincinnati Shaper Company. Motor drive is V-belt to flywheel of this drawer type home food freezer 
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Your most effective medium for cultivating 





st market for increasing sales 


the 19-state South and Southwest is 
SOUTHERN POWER and INDUSTRY 


Advertising appearing in national industrial and 
power publications alone fails to reach thousands 
of buyers in the booming South and Southwest. 
If you are to fully capitalize your Southern sales 
opportunity, nothing short of dominant circula- 
tion and complete coverage in this area will suffice. 

SPI sells your product to the basic buyers in 
more than 10,000 Southern and Southwestern in- 
dustrial, utility and large service plants. 42% of 
SPI’s subscribers read no other publication in the 
field—hundreds of the South’s important medium- 
sized plants subscribe to no other! 


To complete your national coverage, you must 
adequately cover the South and Southwest. Place 
SPI on your 1349 schedule NOW. 


SOUTHERN POWER and INDUSTRY 


806 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta Ga. 


; RY @ TEXTILE INDUSTRIES @ SOUTHERN HARDWARE © SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURWAL @ ELECTRICAL SOUTH © SOUTHERN BUILDING SUPPLIES 





trial and Power Equipment and Supplies 


DUTH and SOUTHWEST 
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IN THE THICK 


_. . wherever oil 


is sought or produced 





No matter what the oil country needs, no matter how remote their opera- 
tions, they look for buying information first in The Composite Catalog. 
The current 16th Edition contains the complete or condensed catalogs of 
462 individual companies, 4416 pages of factual information to help the 
oil country compare and select, specify and buy equipment. 


OIL MEN WRITE WHY THEY PREFER TO USE COMPOSITE CATALOG 


“I look it up first in Composite Catalog, and usually 
no place else.’ 
Vajor Oil Company, Texas 


Engineer, 

“The Composite Catalog is the only way to find every 
need.” 

Independent Operator, Kansas 


“We use the Composite Catalog because it is new, handy 
and available. Other catalogs get out of date.” 


{ Colorado Superintendent 


“We consider The Composite Catalog more helpful than 
any other manner of presenting products and serv- 
ices eee 


Independent Operator, Kansas 


“We use the Composite Catalog and don’t want to be 
without it!” 


Drilling Contractor, West Virginia 


“The Composite Catalog is used every day.” 


A California Engineer 


COMPOSITE 









OF THE BUYING 


THE GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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“The Composite Catalog is used almost exclusively 
when referring to parts and prices.” 


Superintendent, Major Company, Louisiana 


“I take The Composite Catalog with me in my car at 
all times to compare equipment.” 


Independent Operator, Illinois 


COMPOSITE CATALOG Is Number One 
on your list if you are serious about 
selling the oil producing industry 


Ask any oil company, drilling contractor, independent 
operator, or salesman selling equipment to the oil 
producing industry—they will tell you Composite Cato- 
log is a must on your list, because it is the prime 
source of buying information. 


FINAL CLOSING DATE for the 17th Edition is 
March 1, 1949. 


CATALOG 
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Metropolitan Oakland Area Committee uses Business Week to 
tell industry and business the advantages of locating in that part 
of California. The Committee has found ... over a period of 9 
years ... that Business Week reaches a higher concentration of 
Management-men than any other general business or news maga- 
zine. These Management-men are the executives who make or 
influence important decisions of their firms... men who buy. 


BUSINESS WEEK ON TOP...again in 1948 


Most advertisers whose goods and services are sold to business 
and industry know that Business Week does the best selling job 
for them...at less cost. That’s why, during the first 6 months of 
1948 and for the past 10 years, Business Week was the leader: 


I. LEADER... 


In page volume of business goods and serv- 
ices advertising. Total: 1762 pages. 


9. LEADER... 


In number of business goods and services 
advertisers. Total: 648 advertisers. 


4. LEADER... 


In number of exclusive accounts in the busi- 
ness goods and services classifications. Total: 
307 accounts. 


This consistent, year-after-year leadership of Business Week 


means just one thing— 


WHEREVER YOU FIND IT, YOU FIND A 
MANAGEMENT-MAN...WELL INFORMED 
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IBM Electric Typewriter 


This latest product of IBM’s long experience in 
designing and manufacturing all-electric type- 
writers possesses all the proved advantages of 
our previous models, plus many important im- 
provements. It has been engineered and styled 
for finer performance and appearance. 


Meeting every typing need of modern business, 
the new IBM Electric Typewriter is available in 





INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


- 


= 





the Standard and Executive models. The unique 
spacing principle of the Executive model gives 
to the typewritten page the distinctive appear- 
ance of fine printing. 


Our representative will be glad to demonstrate 
the new IBM Electric Typewriter at your office, 
or at the International Business Machines office 
in your locality. 


World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Offices in the principal cities 





If it’s IBM... it is electric 
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if you want to sell the manufacturing industries... 








SELL THESE MEN AND 
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get beesmess from 
manufacturing vmubeestrres ‘ 





Your FACTORY representative wants to 
show you a new FACTORY booklet, “How 


w» Hip Tons Setunane Ges Destnes Poors More men in the Plant Operating Group pay to read 


the Manufacturing Industries.” It describes 





the plant operating group and its impor- 


tance to you if you sell to the manufactur- 







ing industries. Be sure to see it. 
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TO REACH THE MEN WHO BUY 


ISTRIBUTION AGE reaches 51,912* purchasing-executives who decide or 
influence the buying of equipment and services that will aid in reducing 

the over-all cost of distribution of their respective companies. Distribution Age 
provides advertisers with double-barrelled opportunities for results . . . by 
fact-finding, informative editorial sought after by its readership, and by eliminat- 
ing the need of using several media to reach the men who count in the important 


phases of the broad market of distribution. 


Distribution Age is vertical in concept, horizontal in coverage. When you advertise 







in DA, “the magazine thai integrates all of the phases of distribution”, you are 
E E I VISIT OUR EXHIBIT 


addressing a concentrated readership that produces results economically. 





PHILADELPHIA JAN 10-14 1949 


*51,912 readers. Latest survey in- Reduce Your Costs 


dicates average of 3.5 per copy. 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 


ad THE MAGAZINE THAT INTEGRATES ALL PHASES OF DISTRIBUTION 
100 EAST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 17, N. Y. © Telephone: MUrray Hill 5-8600 













REPRESENTATIVES IN LOS ANGELES, CAL. * SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. » sate ) penaveatven 
CHICAGO, ILL. * PHILADELPHIA, PA. + CLEVELAND, O «+ SEATTLE, WASH. 
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FOR SELLING AMERICA’S 2nd LARGEST INDUSTRIAL MARKET 


Texrtite Inpustries should be Ist on your 1949 schedule 





Circulation of Textile Publications actually 
among Textile Manufacturing Plants of U. S. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES gives 
advertisers more Mill Circulation... 






85‘% of Textile Industries’ circulation is among manage- ‘. 
ment and production men actually in the mills. These are ° 


the men who either recommend, specify or place the 
orders for practically 100° of all mill purchases. T. I.’s 
domestic mill circulation is greater than that of any other 
textile publication. 





Advertisers get a better balanced 


. . . ms 951 additional by Directed Distribution brings 
poeta a with T. I. circulation . . . : Textile Industries’ mill total to 15,669 


See chart, right. Note near precision with which T. I. 
circulation geographically parallels textile activity—and 
textile purchases. Through T. I., advertisers get the cov- ; T. |. Circulation Parallels Textile Activity 


erage they need— where they need it. 


THE SOUTH 
MILL Tl! 
tooms PINOLES purcHases Circulation 








T. I.’s more progressive editorial policy 


aaa 





assures more responsive readership... 


During the first 9 months of 1948, Textile Industries pub- 
lished 13.9°% more production and mill management in- 
formation than any other monthly textile publication. 
Throughout the nation, T. I. is acknowledged the pro- 


Sedeegeedcecadaoenqqededqan? 


NEW ENGLAND 


I EOE GS EMIS i 8 y ER 





duction and management journal of the industry. . TI 
2 LOOMS SPINDLES MILL Circulation 
. PURCHASES 
Advertising cost per 1,000 buyers reached s baz {ness = (oa a5 
is less in TEXTILE INDUSTRIES... . ALL OTHER STATES 
i MILL ¢ 
A greater value for your advertising dollar (see bottom PURCHASES TI 
chart)—a more productive circulation, a better balanced q LOOMS —spINDLES Circulation 
coverage, a more responsive readership. These are the & [13 %} [is%) 
basic reasons why T. I. can and does produce measurable, & 


worthwhile results for advertisers. It is the publication zg 


; RATES per 1,000 CIRCULATION 
; 


you can depend on for carrying your heaviest advertising 
load in 1949. T. I. should be first on your list. 













. —— 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
806 Peachtree St., N. E. ° Atlanta 5, Georgia 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES @ SOUTHERN POWER B INDUSTRY © SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL @ ELECTRICAL SOUTH © SOUTHERN HARDWARE © SOUTHERN BUILDING SUPPLIES 
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you can’t make 
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OKAY — 


but what’s 


in it 


for me? 


ee 

Jo America’s the richest country 
in the world. So what? 

“So Americans produce more than 
any people on earth. Okay—but 
what’s in it for me?” 

At all times, in all ages, nations 
have had to answer that question— 
or go out of business. 


The average man—the worker, the 
farmer, the small businessman—is 
human enough to ask: “What will it 
do for me—for me and my wife and 
my kids?” 


Let’s look at the record— 


Here in America we have the best answer 
in the world to that question. 


Machine Power: Since 1910 we have in- 
creased our supply of machine power 
4\6 times. 


Production: Since 1910 we have more than 
doubled the output each of us produces 
for every hour we work. 


Income: Since 1910 we have increased our 
annual income from less than $2400 per 
household to about $4000 (in dollars of 
the same purchasing power), yet 


Work Hours: Since 1910 we have cut 18 
hours from our average work week— 
equivalent to two present average work- 
days. 


BUT THE BEST IS YET—Youw’re right 
—things can be even better...and must 
be better. Right now, everyone admits 
prices are too high. We still have the threat 
of boom-and-bust. Our system has faults, 
yet it has brought more benefits to more 
people than any other system ever devised. 

We can beat the boom and bust cycle. 
We can have even better food, better cloth- 
ing, better wages, better homes, more leisure, 
more educational and medical facilities. 

We can have all this IF we all continue 
to work together and share together... IF 
we continue to realize that each Ameri- 
can’s personal standard of living will rise 
in proportion to how much all Americans 
produce through better machines, better 
methods, better teamwork. 


And that’s about it. What’s in it for 
you depends on what’s in it for America. 


Approved for the 


PUBLIC POLICY COMMITTEE 
of The Advertising Council 
by: 

EVANS CLARK, Executive Director, Twentieth 

Century Fund 


BORIS SHISHKIN, Economist, American Federa- 
tion of Labor 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN, Formerly President, Stude- 
baker Corp. 


Published in the Public Interest by: 
BENTON & BOWLES, Inc. 


ADVERTISING 
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WANT TO HELP? MAIL THIS! 


Pusiic Poticy ComMMITTEE 
Tae Apvertistnc Councit, Inc. 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


I want to help 

I know that higher wages, lower prices, 
shorter hours and larger earnings can all 
result from producing more good for 
every hour all of us work. 

Therefore, I will ask myself how I can 
work more effectively every hour I am 
on the job, whether I am an employee, 
an employer, a professional man or a 
farmer. 

I will encourage those things which help 
us produce more and add to everyone's 
prosperity —things like greater use of me- 
chanical power, better machines, better 
distribution and better collective bar- 
gaining. 

I will boost the good things in our set-up, 
and help to get rid of the bad. 

T will try to learn all I can about why it 
is that Americans have more of the good 
things of life. 

Please send me your free booklet, “The 
Miracle of America” which explains 
clearly and simply, how a still better 
living can be had for all, if we all work 
together. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 








OCCUPATION _____ — 
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5000 
You can be in tw@ places 


And here’s your 


calling card... 


: 
: 
: 


\ ES, you can actually talk to all of the men in positions of responsibility in the transit in- 
dustry once each month for only $200 (the 12-time, black and white page rate) through 
the pages of Mass Transportation. 

What does this $200 buy for you? 

First, a perfect prospect list for your product—for, under our carefully controlled circula- 
tion, Mass Transportation goes to every key man in the industry. At present about 5,000 
copies a month cover these men. To mail any more copies, would, from your point of view, 
be waste. 

Second, the attention of these “buying power” men. Don’t take our word for the fact that 
Mass Transportation is read each month from cover to cover by these men. Ask the transit 
men in your city what industry magazine they enjoy reading most. Ask your salesmen what 
magazine they see open on the desks of your prospects. 

Third, prestige for your product—through association with our top management editorial 
content—and, therefore, aroused interest for it when your salesman gets around for his call. 

As you plan your 1949 advertising schedules, check our listings in the 1949 Market Data 
Book and the November SRDS Business Paper Section—or write to us for complete in- 
formation at 222 West Adams Street, Chicago 6, Illinois—and put your 1949 transit sales 
message in a magazine that is read. 


Boon $euneen The Magazine Transit Men Read 
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Here’s how /TEEL helps you take the _ 
first 3 steps to ; 








metalworking sales... 





CREATE PREFERENCE 


STEEL helps you establish a preference 
for your product among those metal- 
working executives who influence most 
of the industry's purchases . . . 


3 
dj 
\m 


y —— 





CONTACT AROUSE INTEREST a 
STEEL puts your product story Your advertising in STEEL 
in the 12,638 plants that do gets the interest of more 
over 96% of all metalwork than 100,000 top metalwork- 


ing business ... ing men in those plants ... 
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for the medium-sized and smaller units 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18,N. Y. 


Dollars and Sense 


for equipment advertisers 


hat percentage of your advertising is reaching men who buy 
your products? Are you assuming that if a man buys production 
equipment, say materials handling items (hand trucks, etc.), 
he must also buy power equipment? 


Are you assuming that if a publication splits its editorial 
content to “cover” different fields you can’t miss—that the 
buyer of your equipment searches diligently for articles that 
may concern his job interests? 


Consider these facts: 


The man who influences the specification of power equipment 
is an engineering specialist. He must know all about generation, 
transmission and application of the power services. 


Which is why POWER and OPERATING ENGINEER are 
the only two publications power engineers buy on a national 
scale—these are the only two magazines that supply the infor- 
mation they need the way they want it. 


And that’s why POWER and OPERATING ENGINEER 
produce for the advertiser —no hokum— just plain market sense: 
The men who read these publications are in charge of or are 
directly concerned with the power services, otherwise they 
wouldn’t buy the magazines. 


95% of the respective POWER and OE audiences influence 
the specification and purchase of power equipment and supplies 
—and POWER and OE bring to you more different plants at 
less cost per unit than any other combination in this field. 





for the larger plants 


OLRHAIIANG 
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Newsweek 


. . » OR YOUR SALE MAY VANISH! 


You see them on office doors—in trade notices—below the 
‘‘Very truly yours.’’ Business titles, all of them. 


But unfortunately, too few indicate the actual range and 
degree of influence that decides your sale. 


Business is full of these ‘‘Mystery Men’’—executives whose 
broad scope of authority cannot be identified by an official 
label—individuals with a direct and powerful voice in com- 
pany matters. How then can you be sure to have them speak 
up in your behalf? 


Reach them through NEWSWEEK. As men of authority and 
wide interests, they seek a full understanding of the world 
around them. This curiosity makes them unusually atten- 
tive to what NEWSWEEK has to say, both editorially and 
through its advertising pages. 


Of the 79% of NEWSWEEK’s quality audience prominent in 
business and industry, 43.3% are major executives. And of 
these, nearly half have a direct voice in company buying. 


More and more of America’s blue chip advertisers have 
learned the wisdom and profit of selling the men who have 
the most say ...in NEWSWEEK. Ask our nearby representative 
for full particulars. 


SELLS THE MEN WHO HAVE THE MOST SAY 
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TOMORROW'S SALES 10 MINING 
slail lodlay « 


A total of 10 years and millions of dollars 





















will be expended to develop one mine. Over that time 
thousands of items of machinery, equipment and supplies 


will be specified and purchased. 


$1,500,000 for churn drilling alone, to map 
425 million ton deposit. (Additional deposits 
to be explored.) 


Two-mile access road, 

two steel water tanks, 50,000 gallon capacity. 
4,000 ft. pipe line. 

Two dormitories and 20 houses 

for the 60 workmen on preliminary work. 
$3,500,000 for shaft sinking, cross cutting, 
3,000 KW power plant and housing. 











Mill to be constructed. 

New mining community to be built, with complete 
facilities for 6,000 persons. 

Commercial production with 1200 employees in 

a modern mine mechanized to the fullest extent. 


Smelter and railroad spur to be considered. 





Here is an actual case history of the development schedule for one large western mine. 
It covers a long period of time and requires continuous purchasin 

to keep pace with progress. That’s why it pays to advertise noone J every one 

of your products for which there is a market in mining. 





Engineering and Mining Journal 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION + 330 WEST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 





ABC - ABP 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING is a publication with 
circulation penetration to engineers who have a 
deciding voice in making purchases. It reaches man- 
agement, design, production, power, materials 
handling and other engineering factors in industry. 
It offers real quality circulation, current 28,000 net 
paid including A.S.M.E. membership, and broad 
engineer contact, which cannot be obtained as a 
group by any other circulation. 





The MECHANICAL CATALOG is the one 
medium which insures that the essential data 
on your products be readily available in the 
hands of industry's most influential engineers. 
It reaches 15,000, only A.S.M.E. members. All 
of these are engaged in executive, manage- 
ment, planning, designing and specification 
work. All are buyers or have strong buying 
influence. 


TWO BASIC MEDIUMS 





The job of mechanical engineers is the designing, 
developing, applying, and maintaining of all 
kinds of machinery in all kinds of industries. 


No other single class of men, or engineers, 
wields so far-reaching an influence in industrial 
production as the mechanical engineer. Today he 
may be but a draftsman, tomorrow he is a de- 
signer—or a chief engineer, or a works manager— 
or a consultant. In fact, many of the engineers 
who are members of the A.S.M.E. are general 
managers, presidents and other administrators. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, published 
monthly, is the basic medium for reaching these 
mechanical engineers and industrial executives, 
since it is the means by which they keep in con- 
stant contact with engineering and economic 


trends as unfolded by the far-reaching activities 
of the A.S.M.E. It is also relied upon as the logical 
clearing house for the technological information 
needed to keep abreast of progress. 


The A.S.M.E. CATALOG, an annual, is the 
basic reference publication for mechanical engi- 
neers and industrial executives, and is always on 
the job with specific products data at the crucial 
time—when orders are in the making. Its Direc- 
tory of 300 pages is the prime source for informa- 
tion on all kinds of mechanical apparatus and 
related materials. The 1950 edition is now being 
compiled. 


These two publications will make your adver- 
tising dollar go far since they reach the key men 
of industry. 


Shall we send you complete information? 








THE AMERICAN SOCIETY ° MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 29 W, 39°St. New York 18, NY. 





Midwest Office: 400 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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LOOK FOR THIS EMBLEM 


. « « in the advertisement of a business publica- 
tion . . . it means that the publication has filed, in 
the INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK Number, 
detailed focts regarding its editorial services, circu- 
lation, influence, morket studies, etc., and this will 
be found adjacent to data on the market served. 
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FOR DETAILED 
REFERENC 
EE 


MARKET DATA 


Tole) ay felt 14: 













PLACE 70 
DATA WHEN 


Nowhere else can you find such a wealth of detailed informa 
tion about industrial markets. Nothing quite like the Industrial 
Market Data Book is published anywhere. Authoritative and 





complete analyses of all major markets for industrial equipment 
and services make it possible for you to compare one market 
with another quickly and easily. All principal trades and 

dustries are set up as separate sections, with markets cross- 
indexed and subdivided, so that you may locate data about any 
field or division of trade or industry without difficulty. The 


Wew 1949 MARKET 


CHICAGO 11 
100 E. Ohio St. 





MEDIA DATA IN 1949 


Page No’s. 
Abernethy Publi. Co., Inc. <20ese ee 
Pe cies cen sincwnsenes 33-35 
American Artisan : . 60-61 
American Automobile (Overseas 
Dn. <hediustceceeccdecents 250-251 
American Builder ....... .. 108-109 
American Carbonator & Bottier .. 08 


American Chemical Society and 
Chemical Engineering Catalog 

; Insert Between 152-153 
American Exporter ...... 246 


American Exporter—Iindustriat ase cue 
American institute of Electrical 
DD saccceneetésceked ..215 
American Lumberman. “& Building 
Products Merchandiser . 127 
American Metal Market .... 394 
American Milk Review ............. 176 
American Miller and Processor. 288 
American Restaurant Magazine .496 


American Society of Civil Engineers. 236 

American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers : 349, 35! 

American Water “Works * Association 425 


Annual Meat Packers Guide 294-295 
Applied Hydraulics nye mee 
Architectural Forum, The ......... . 123 
Architectural Record itt-tt4 
A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog and 
Directory ....... - , 351 
Associated Business Papers, inc., The 
suntabednedees 2nd Cover-! 
Associated Construction rene 239 
Associated PuDlications 419 
Associated Publishers ; ceases 
Automotive News - 
Aviation Maintenance & Operations ..81 
er TEP cccocecosescs . 281 
Bedding . ees seduagedces 304 
Better Theatres . sanaceevcewsenne 
Box Office os eeehene ..419 
Bramson Publishing Ce. ... — 
Breskin Publishing Corp. . 437, 455 
Brewers Digest, The eeu — 
Building Supply News . cadwad 117 
Camines Y Calles ......... 243 
Canadian Doctor,The .........6cce0s 140 
Canadian Fisherman iocus ..140 
Canadian Food Industries 140, 279 
Canadian industrial Equipment News.i40 
Canadian Journal of eae 
Medicine ........ : 140 
Canadian Mining Journal ....140, 389 
Canadian Refrigeration Journal ..140 
Candy Buyers’ Directory .... - 284 
Ce GE nccccéivceevccsese 287 
Candy Merchandising ............ 284 
GR, COD scececccecsccccccccecs 267 


Case-Shepperd- Mann Publ. Corp... . 


Chemical Engineering R a eiuedl 
Insert Between 160-16! 


E DATA Chemical Industries ......... .. 159 
Chilton Publications ..... = 301, 377 
Civil Engineering ...... sebecued 236 
Cleaning & Laundry World ........331 
Clewerth Publishing Co. ........... 457 
Clissold Publishing Co. ............. 281 
Ceal Age ..... Insert Between . 168-169 
Coal-Heat ......... seseghunctesd 59 
Commercial Refrigeration & Air 
Conditioning Handbook socuseeuean 
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| The Foundry Industry has a 


There have been some changes made in the foundry 
industry. It’s bigger — with younger, more 
aggressive executives and supervisory personnel 
stepping into key buying positions. They are 

located in the 6,000 foundries which have grown 
into a healthy $4,000,000,000 market for many 
types of plant equipment and supplies. 


Plant modernization and mechanization is high 
on their list of objectives which will help keep 
casting production at the record 

peak of 16,000,000 tons. 


And in The FOUNDRY is where you'll first meet this 
new generation of foundrymen. Because it concentrates 
on their problems—talks their language, you'll find 

_ an extremely high intensity of readership 
1 in their publication, issue after issue. 





For a brief, easy-to-read and up-to-the- 
minute report on the foundry industry 
today, send for a copy of ““The Outlook 

for 1949 in Your Foundry Market.” 





A Penton Publication Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 













































You can't always tell from titles 
and functions who has the author- 
ity to buy industrial products. In 
one plant it may be the executive 
vice-president . in another, a 
superintendent, chief engineer or 
even a tool maker. 

One manufacturer's representa- 
tives, in 25 sales calls, saw fowr- 
teen different titles. Glance at the 
call reports of your own salesmen; 
they'll show you that the men 
with the real buying influence 
seldom have the titles or perform 
the functions you'd expect. 

That's something to bear in 
mind when you're scheduling ad- 


vertising. lt explains, for example, 





why Mill & Factory heads the 
publication lists of industry's 
“big name” advertisers. This ts 
the one magazine directed onl) 
to the men who actually “have 
the say” —selected by the unique 
M & F circulation method, 
Throughout the country, sales- 
men of industrial machinery and 
equipment, who know personally 
which men in which plants have 
the buying authority, subscribe 
to Mill & Factory for these execu- 
tives, and pay for every copy. 
W hen your advertising appears in 
M & FP, it is seen by the key men 
your salesmen would have to sell, 


regardless of title or function. 


To influence the real buying influences, rely on 


Ind 
of 


















How Mill & Factory’s 
Unique Circulation 
Method Operates 








A Nation-wide Network 

of Circulation Offices! 

Each dot on this map is a local industrial dis- 
tributor. There are 137 of these firms cover- 
ing the entire U. S. who subscribe to M & F 
for key plant executives . . . in all worthwhile 
plants in their trading areas. 

















More than 1525 Representatives... 


employed by these distributors are constantly 
calling on all of the worthwhile plants in 
their areas. These salesmen know which 
plants are substantial enough to repay sales 
and advertising effort. 


sii 
Ne 


They Know Who Influences 
and Controls Buying. 


These salesmen are personally acquainted 
with executives in each plant who buy or 
specify needed industrial machinery and 
equipment. They are not deceived by mean- 
ingless titles or non-buying functions. They 
know the man to sell. This knowledge is 
used in selecting the executives who receive 
Mill & Factory. 


EVERY READER IS HAND PICKED 
-+. EVERY COPY PAID FOR. 





for you, write Conover-Mast Publications, Inc., 
East 42nd St., New York 17; 333 No. Michigan Aves 
Chicago 1; Leader Bld~., Cleveland 14; 5478 Wils/ ire 
Blvd., Los Angeles 36; 1000 Main St., Dallas 1. 


For full facts on what this unique publication can do 
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